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EXTRACT 

# 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



Thb compiler of the following pages deems no apology 
necessary for offering to the public another work on 
Natural Philosophy. Of the several works on this subject 
now beipre the public, and with the same general design 
as the present, each one, no doubt, possesses its ovm 
peculiar excellencies, and is adapted, more or less, to aid 
in advancing the great cause of education ; but in the 
multitude of seminaries of learning, of different grades, in 
our country, considerable variety in the text-books used 
is absolutely necessary. Without claiming for the pres 
ent work, therelore, superiority in every respect over 
others that have appeared before it, it is believed that an 
appropriate place will be found for it, as an assistant in 
promoting the cause of general education. 

As the work professes to be only a compilation, little 
or nothing that is new or original is, of course, to be ex- 
pected in it ; but, while the compiler has freely used the 
works of others, he has generally given his own illustra- 
tions, seldom adopting their language, and never, except 
when it happened to accord perfectly with his own modes 
of thought and expression. This has been done, not 
from a desire of being unlike others, but with the hope 
of being able thus to condense more within the limits of 
the work, and to preserve a greater uniformity of style. 
During the preparation of the work, the peculiar wantp 
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of those for whom it is specially designed have been con- 
stantly kept in mind ; and the writer is not without hope, 
from his long experience in teaching, that it may not be 
found altogether unsuited for the use of those to whom it 
is more especially offered. At the same time it is believed 
that it will be found adapted to the wants of such general 
readers as are seeking solid instruction, rather than mo- 
mentary gratification. 

In the author's work on Chemistry, the subjects of 
Heat, Galvanism, and Electro-Magnetism are treated of 
at length ; and it was, therefore, considered entirely un- 
necessary to introduce them into the present, which is 
designed to accompany the former, the two together 
forming a connected treatise. It may, indeed, be ob- 
jected that these topics belong rather to Natural Philoso- 
phy than to Chemistry ; but they are, in fact, so inti- 
mately jelated to both of these branches, that, to the 
student, it matters little with which they are more partic- 
ularly associated, while the public lecturer, because of 
the constant use of acids required in performing the ex- 
periments in Galvanism and Electro-Magnetism, will find 
it much the most convenient to discuss these subjects, at 
least, in connection with his course of lectures on Chem- 
istry. And if we were compelled to draw a line betweeii 
these two branches of science, so as to make each as in- 
dependent of the other as possible, we should be obliged 
to nlake the same division ; since a course of study in 
Natural Philosophy will be quite complete, as far as it 
goes, without including the doctrines of Heat or Galvan- 
ism, both of which, however, lie at the very foundation 
of a Chemical course, and can not be dispensed with in 
the- most elementary treatise on the subject. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the division adopted is not only 
theoretically correct, but that it will be found, in prac- 
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tice, more convenient than any other to the teacher, and 
more advantageous to the student. 

In the articles on Electricity and Magnetism, and per- 
haps in a few other instances, persons making use of 
both works will observe a little repetition, but not so 
much as to occasion any inconvenience. 

The following is a list of the works chiefly made use 
of in compiling the present volume, viz. : — Elements of 
Natural Philosophy, by Dr. Golding Bird ; the Treatises 
on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Optical 
Instruments, Polarization of Light, Electricity and Mag- 
netism, in the Library of Useful Knowledge ; the Trea- 
tises on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Sound, 
&c., in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; Cours de Phy- 
sique de TEcole Polytechnique, par G. Lame ; a Trea- 
tise on Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, by Dr. Lardner ; 
a Treatise on Optics, by Sir David Brewster ; a Treatise 
on Mechanics, by Capt. Henry Kater and Dr. Lardner ; 
The Philosophy of Sound and Musical Composition, by 
W. MuUinger Higgins ; a Manual of Electricity, Mag- 
netism and Meteorology, by Lardner and Walker ; Ex- 
perimental Researches in Electricity, by Sir M. Fara- 
day ; and Scientific Dialogues, by Rev. J. Joyce. Be- 
sides these, occasional reference has been made to a 
few other works, as the Encyclopedias, Scientific Jour, 
nals, &c. 
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TO THB 

THIRD R-EVISED EDITION. 



The present edition has been carefallj revised and much of it 
re-written, in the hope — well as the former editions have been 
received — of adapting it still better to supply the wants of those 
for whom it is designed. It is printed, too, in large and clear type, 
and many new illustrations have been added; and whatever has 
occurred within the last few years that is useful and important hus 
been iBcorporated in it. 

By the above extract, it will be seen, that this, with the Author's 
larger work on Chemistry, is designed to constitute a continuous 
course of these two important branches of science ; and reasons are 
given for the particular division between them which has been made. 
Since that was written the Author has been induced to publish a 
smaller work on Chemistry, chiefly an abridgement of the former, but 
discussing the same general topics ; with which, also, the present 
work will be found to form a connected treati^. 

PREFACE 

TO THB 

PRESENT EDITION. 



Onlt a few years have passed since this work was very thoroughly 
revised ; but, of late, several topics, omitted in former editions, have 
occupied much of the public attention, which it has been thought 
best now to introduce. Among these are the Foucault Experiment 
with the pendulum, the Botascope or Gyroscope (called also the 
''Mechanical Paradox''), and the Stereoscope; all of which have 
been described, briefly, it is true, but still as fully as the limits of the 
work would allow. Some errors which had previously escaped de- 
tection, have also been corrected. 

Hoping that the work may serve to aid in the great cause of popu- 
lar education, it is committed to a discerning public. 

MiDDLETOWN, Ct., May 1, 1857. (viii) 
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CHAPTER I. 

MECHANICS. 

MATTER AND ITS PftOPERTIBS. 

1. First Principles, — Matter is the general name for 
every thing or substance that has length, breadth, and 
thickness, and which is capable of affecting the senses. 

2. It is the object of Natural Philosophy to make us 
acquainted with the various qualities or properties of 
matter, and the manner in which different masses of it 
affect each other. 

3. There are certain general properties which are 
common to all kinds of matter, as magnitude, figure or 
form, impenetrability, inertness, divisibility, attraction, 
&c. But before proceeding to the discussion of these, 
several mathematical terms, that will sometimes occur, 
must be explained. 

4. A point is supposed to be without length, breadth, 
o: thickness ; a mere division between two Imes. 

A line is mere length without breadth or thickness ; it 
IS indeed a mere division between two surfaces, as two 
pieces of paper, the edges of which we may suppose in 
contact. 

A surface is supposed to have length and breadth with- 
out thickness, and may be considered as dividing two 
solids ^ch are in contact. 

A plane is a surface on which, if a straight line be 
placed, it will touch at every point. 

A solid is a body having length, breadth, and thickness. 

QuBSTioirl. What Is matter? 2. What is the object of Natural Philosophy 1 3. 
What, are some of the general properties of matter 1 4. What is a point 7 A line 7 A 
surface 7 A aoUd 7 An angle 1 A right angle 7 An acute angle 7 An obtuee angle t 
Sow are angles measured 1 . 
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An angle is the opening made by two straight lines 
which meet at some point. 



Thus, the openmg A, made by 
the two lines BC and CD, is 
called the angle A, or the angle 
BCD, which means the same. 




B 

Righi Ang{e9, 



When one of the lines meets the 
other so as to make equal angles 
on each side of it, those angles are 
said to be right angles. The angles 
ABC and A B D are right angles. 



G 

Angle, 




An angle ^eater than a right angle, as 
A B C, is called an obtuse angle ; one less 
than a right angle, as the angle B C D in 
the first figure, is called an acute angle. 



The ma^itude of an angle is 
usually estimated by the part of 
the circumference of a circle in- 
cluded between its sides, suppos. 
ing the point of meeting of the 
two lines to be at the centre. 
The whole circumference for this 
purpose is supposed to be divide<^ 
into 360 parts, called degrees 
Therefore A C B is an angle o^ 
46 degrees, (usually written 45^,j 



tf Angle; 



and A C D an angle of 00^. So B C E is an angle of 135^ 
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BBBKMTIAL AND ItfCIDftNTAL P&OFERTIKB OF MArTBR. 

6. Upon examining the various properties of bodies, 
we observe, that several of them are essential to and in- 
separable from every form of matter. Such are magnU 
tudst form or Jigure, and impenetrability. We can not 
even conceive of a particle of matter existing without 
these. They are therefore called the essential properties 
of matter. 

6. Other properties are considered as secondary or incf- 
dental, as attraction, color, divisibility, inertia, hardness, 
elasticity, fleodbility, &c. 

7. By the magnitude or extension of a body, we mean 
its length, breadth, and thickness, or its power of occupy- 
ing a certain portion of space, without which we of 
course can not conceive it to exist. And as the space 
occupied by a body must be limited, every body or por- 
tion of matter must possess some form or figure, which 
is only the limits of extension. 

8. fey the impenetrability of matter, we mean that one 
portion of it will not permit another portion to occupy 
the same space at the same time. There are three kinds 
or forms of matter, as we shall see more fully hereafter: 
viz., solids, as gold, iron, wood, &c. ; liquids, as water, 
oil, mercury, &c. ; and the gases, as the air which con- 
stantly surrounds us, carbonic acid, &c. 

Now solids, we know by daily observation, will not 
allow other bodies to occupy the same space with them- 
selves, at the same time ; and the same may be shown of 
liquids and gases. When a stone or other heavy solid is 
thrown into water, it sinks into it, but it first pushes 
away or removes the water in order to make room for 
itseli. So, if we turn a glass tumbler bottom upward, 
and press it down perpendicularly into a vessel of waten 
the water does not rise and fill it, because of the air i 
contains. It does indeed rise a little in the tumbler, be- 

QvbstiokS, 6, What incidental propertieg of matter are mentioned 1 7. What it 
meant by the magnitude of a body 7 8. What is meant by the impenetrability of mat- 
tor 1 What three frrms of matter are there Y How is i£ ehowo that water and air an 
UnpeuetrabJe 1 
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cause the air is compressed together, but no force can 
make the water fill the glass entirely, unless the air is 
first allowed to escape. 

9. By the inertia of matter is meant its inability to put 
itself in motion, or to stop itself when once put in motion. 
It is simply resistance to a change of state, whether of 
rest or motion. Thus a body, as a cannon-ball, being 
once at rest, would ever remain so unless acted on by 
some external force; so when once put in motion, as 
when it is fired from the cannon, were it not for the re- 
sistance it- meets with from the atmosphere and othei 
causes, it would continue to move forever with the same 
uniform velocity. 

This of course can not be demonstrated, though it is no 
doubt true. A body put in motion by man does indeed 
soon come to a state of rest, but the continuance of its 
motion depends greatly upon the resistance it meets with, 
the motion continuing longer in proportion as the resist- 
ance IS less. Thus a body will move longer on smooth 
ice than on a floor, and longer through the air than on 
smooth ice. If all resistance, therefore, could be removed, 
we infer the motion of the body would be perpetual. 

The inertia of matter is well 
illustrated by the accompany- 
ing piece of apparatus made by 
Mr. Wightman of Boston. A 
stiff card and ball, A, are placed 
on the top of a pillar, as repre- 
sented in the figure ; then, by 
pressing down the part B by 
the thumb, a spring, S, is made 
to strike a smart blow against 
the edge of the card, so as to 
To iouttrmu jnmiia, rcmove it from its place, while 

the ball remains still in its po- 
sition. This is occasioned by the inertia of the ball, which 
is such that it is not overcome by the friction of the card 
while passing from under it. 

QuBSTiON 9. What is meant by the inertia of matter 1 What is the reason that • 
body once put in motion does not continue to move forever 1 
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10. Divisibility. — Every portion of matter with which 
we aio acquainted is capable of being separated or divided 
into parts ; but it is believed that every body is made up 
of an immense number of particles or atoms whicn are 
almost inconceivably minute, and entirely incapable of 
destruction or division. These particles are so very 
small, that no^ glass, however great its magnifying powei; 
has yet been able to show them, nor is any thing really 
known of their form or dimensions ; but yet it is telieved 
there is sufficient proof of their existence. 

But matter, though composed of minute, unchangea- 
ble particles, is divisible to a surprising extent. An 
ounce of gold can be drawn into a wire several miles in 
length, and yet no flaw or evidence of separation between 
its atoms can by any means be discovered. So gold leaf 
may be beaten out with the hammer so thin that 360,000 
of them will be required to equal an inch in thickness ; 
and in the form of gilding for silver- wire it is often much 
thinner than this. An exceedingly small portion of the 
substance called strychnia will diffuse itself through a 
whole pint of water, and render every drop bitter ; and a 
single grain of hyposulphite of silver,* mixed with a little 
aqua ammonia, will sweeten 32,000 grains of water. A 
few years ago a woman in England spun a single pound 
of wool into a thread 168,000 yards, or nearly 100 miles 
in length. And the thread by which the spider lets itself 
down, though so small as scarcely to be visible to the 
naked eye, is said to be composed of several thousand 
separate fibers. 

But it is in the case of odoriferous bodies, probably, that 
we have the most extreme division of matter. A small 
piece of musk or camphor will fill a room with its parti- 
cles, which are constantly thrown off and float in the 
atmosphere, for a great length of time without losing a 
perceptible portion of its weight. 

11. There are animalcules so small that a single drop 

QuBSTioN 10. Is every portion of matter capable of being separated or divided into 
parts 1 Are their ultimate particles or atoms mcapable of division 1 Can these parti- 
cles be made visible to the eyel What is said or the divisibility of y^ldl Into how 
loEg a thread has a pound of wool been spun 1 In what bodies do we have the moat 
extreme division of matter 1 

2* 
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of water may contain more than 26,000 of them ; and 
150,000,000 would have ample room in a tumbler of wa- 
jdT to perform all their evolutions without interfering 
with each other. It is to be remembered, too, that eacn 
of these minute beings must have its various organs of 
circulation, respiration, locomotion, &c. How incon- 
ceivably small then must be the particles of which their 
bodies are composed ! 

12. The particles of which all bodies are composed 
possess another property called attraction, which causes 
them to adhere together with greater or less force. This 
is called the attraction of cohesion. We know nothing 
of its cause, but give the name to the force by which the 
particles of bodies are held together. 

13. There are also other varieties of attraction, as the 
attraction of gravitation, capillary attraction, electrical 
attraction, magnetic attraction, and chemical attraction 
or ^nity. Electrical and magnetic attraction will be 
treated of under electricity and magnetism respectively, 
but the discussion of affinity belongs exclusively to 
chemistry. 

14. Cohesion, — All bodies being composed of particles 
of incalculable minuteness which are capable of being 
separated from each other, it follows that there must be 
some force by virtue of which solid bodies maintain their 
form, and their parts are preserved from being scattered 
like those of fluids merely by their own weight. This 
force is called cohesion, or sometimes the attraction of co- 
hesion. It is the force by which the parts of all bodies 
are prevented from separating from each other, and fall- 
ing to pieces ; and when a body is broken, it is this force 
wmch is overcome. It is exerted only when the particles 
are apparently in contact, or the distance between them 
is insensible. Thus, if two drops of mercury are brought 
near each other on a plate of glass, they remain separate 

QuBBTioN 11. How many animalcules may be contained in a sing^Ie drop of water 1 
Must each of these have the different organs of respiration, circulation, dec. f 11. What 
is meant bv attraetionl 13. What varieties of attraction are mentioned 1 14. Wlia» 
is cohesion 7 What force is overcome when a body is broken 1 At what distance only 
is It exerted ? How w this shown by two drops of mercury on a plate 1 How is it 
shown by a metallic plate suspended from a balance on the suxroce ofwater 1 Will two 
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Cohegion of Water. 



until they approach so near each other that they appear 
to touch, when they immediately unite and form a single 
globule. 

If a plate of metal 
or glass be suspended 
in a balance, and ex- 
actly counterpoised 
by weights, as in the 
figure, a slight addi- 
ditional weight at A 
will cause the plate C 
to rise ; but if now a 
basin of water, B, is 
put under it, so that 
it shall just touch the 
surface of the water, 
it will be found that a considerable additional weight will 
be required at the opposite end of the beam to detach the 
plate from the fluid surface, in consequence of its cohe- 
sive attraction. So two plates of glass finely polished 
and a little moistened, when pressed firmly together, ad- 
here with considerable force. If two lead bullets are each 
scraped clean on one side and pressed together, one of 
them being turned or twisted a little at the same time, 
they may be made to unite so firmly that it will require 
a force equal to a number of pounds to separate them. 
Two freshly cut surfaces of caoutchouc or India rubber, 
when firmly pressed or hammered together, if perfectly 
dry and warm, will cohere almost as firmly as if they 
originally formed but one piece. 

In liquids this force is feeble, though, as we have seen, 
it is not wanting. It is this which causes the drop of 
water to adhere to the lip of the vessel from which it is 
poured, and to trickle down the side instead of dropping 
perpendicularly downward, as would be the case if no at- 
traction existed between the solid of which the vessel is 
composed and the liquid. It is this force, indeed, which 

jylates of polished glass adhere with considerable force 1 How may two lead balls b« 
nade to adhere 1 Is there any cohesion among the particles of liquids 1 How is lbs 
presence ol cuhesion in liquids shown) 
I 
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causes water to wet any other substance, as this effect 
could not be produced but for its existence. 

15. Sometimes, when the bodies that adhere are of dif- 
ferent kinds, as in the case of the metallic plate and the 
water above described, or in the case of the silvering up- 
on the back of a looking-glass, the term adhesion is used, 
eaving the term cohesion to be applied only to those in- 
tances in which the particles are of the same kind ; but 

Jie distinction is unimportant. 

16. Capillary Attraction. — That force by which water 
or other liquids are made to rise in very small tubes is 
called capillary attraction. The effect of the same force 
is also seen whenever a plate or rod of any substance is 
plunged into a fluid capable of moistening it, as a plate 
of glass in water, by the rise of a small portion of the wa- 
ter against its sides, as if attracted by the glass. 

Thus, let A B be the level 
en surface of the water in a ba- 

sin, C a section of the glass 

B plate, one edge of which is 

plunged vertically into the 
water. The water, as every 
one has observed, will rise a 
mae of Fluid, little abovc the level surface 

against the sides of the glass 
fJate, as represented by the dotted curved lines in the 
figure. The same effect is also seen in the similar rise 
of the water around the sides of a tumbler or other ves- 
sel containing it, and indeed in most liquids, when con- 
tained in vessels in ordinary use. In order that it may 
take place, it is only necessary that the liquid should be 
of such a nature as to be capable of moistening the sub- 
stance of which the vessel is formed. 

Biit these phenomena are best observed by using small 
glass tubes, and water colored with ink or other coloring 
matter. The smaller the bore of the tube is, the higher 
the water will rise. 

QtTBSTiON 15. When has the term adhesion been used 1 16. What is capillary attnie- 
tion V How is it shown when a plate or rod is plun^^ed into a liquid 1 Does the water 
always rise a little around the sides of vessels in which it is contained 1 In order that 
this rise may take place, what only is necessary 7 How are the phenonena of capillary 
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CofiUarff Attraction 



This is shown in the accompa- 
nying figure, in which A B C D rep- 
resent several tubes of different 
bore, open at both ends, and im- 
mersed in water, and I III, the 
heights to which the water rises in 
them severally. It attains the 
greatest height in small hair-like 
tubes ; and hence the force which 
causes the rise is called capillarity, or capillary attraction, 
from the Latin word capillus, a hair. 

The height to which water will rise in tubes of the 
same bore is always the same ; but of other liquids, as oil 
of vitriol, alcohol, or solution of common salt, some will 
rise higher, and others not so high. 

This force is also exerted between two plates, when 
brought sufficiently near each other, and immersed in a 
fluid. 

The experiment is best per- 
formed by taking two pieces of 
glass, A and B, an inch and a 
half wide, and two inches long, 
and placing them in a trough of 
colored water, D, with two of 
the edges in contact, as at C, 
while the opposite edges are a 
little separated. The two plates 
will then make a small angle with each other, and the 
water will be observed to rise to a considerable height on 
the side C, where the plates touch each other, and grad- 
ually to fall toward the other side, forming the well- 
known curve called the hyperbola. 

If a drop of water be placed in a small conical tube, 
by the force of capillarity it immediately begins to move 
toward the smallest end of the tube, whatever may be its 
position. 




Rise of Liquid, 



Bttraction beet observed 1 On what does the height to which the liquid will rise de- 
pend 1 Will a liquid always rise to the same height in tubes of the same horel Will 
all liquids rise to the same height 1 Will this force be exerted between two plates 1 
What is the effect when a drop of water is placed in a conical tube? How is tne rise 
of water in a spongA or piece of cloth explained? How may such porous substances 
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It is by this force of capillarity that water rises in a 
piece of spongCi or cloth, or other similar substance, as 
oil in the wicks of lamps, &c., which may be considered 
as a collection of a great many short capillary tubes, pro- 
miscuously thrown together. By the same force water 
is raised from the depm of several feet beneath the sur 
face of the earth, to keep the soil moist, from which it is 
constantly evaporating by the heat of the sun. Were it 
not for this provision of nature, the surface of the earth 
would often become so thoroughly dry and parched, dur- 
ing the long intervals that occur without rain, that all 
vegetation must necessarily be destroyed. But the water 
which accumulates beneath the surface during rains, is 
preserved there as in a reservoir, and gradually rises by 
• capillarity as it is needed to supply the constant wants 
of vegetation. 

To illustrate this point, take a piece of glass tube, open 
at both ends, and not less than half an inch in diameter, 
and from twelve to eighteen inches long, and support it 
as nearly as may be in a perpendicular position, in a shal- 
low vessel capable of holding water. Then, after stop- 
ping the lower end loosely, fill the tube with perfectly dry 
sand or loam, and pour into the basin some water ; it will 
be seen that the water will gradually rise in the tube, 
moistening the sand until it reaches quite to the top, 
though, if the tube is eighteen or twenty inches long, it 
may require several days for the purpose. 
* Capillary attraction is in some mstances made to exert 
great force. A weight suspended by a rope perfectly dry, 
will be drawn up a considerable height, if the rope is 
moistened with water. The fibers of the rope pass spi- 
rally around it, and their swelling by absorbing the wa- 
ter, which is due to capillary attraction, necessarily occa- 
sions a contraction in its length. If the rope is sufficiently 
strong, it may be made in this way to lift several hundred 
pounds. 

17. When a solid is immersed in a liquid which will 

be considered 1 How may we account for the rise of the water in the aoil from the 
depth of several feetl Is this an important provision of nature 1 How may the rise 
•f water in the soil be illustrated 1^ means ofa tube filled with sand ? Is capiLary a^ 
Iraotion exerted with any considerable force 1 
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not adhere to it so as to moisten it, then, instead of a4 
elevation of the liquid, we see a depression. This is the 
case with mercury in a glass vessel, all around the sides 
of which a depression will always be observed. When, 
therefore, a capillary glass tube is plunged into a vessel 
of mercury, the fluid metal will not rise so high in it as 
the surface of that contained in the vessel. 

It is on this principle that a small sewing-needle may 
sometimes be made to float upon the surface of water. 
To insure success in the experiment, the needle should 
first be oiled slightly and wiped clean,' and then placed 
very carefully upon the surface of the water. The per- 
spiration of the hand is of sufficiently oily a nature to 
prevent the water from adhering to the needle ; or it may 
De rubbed upon the hair, and then wiped clean. If the sur- 
face of the needle is once moistened, it immediately sink£ 

Some insects are enabled to walk upon the surface oi 
water by means of this repulsion between their feet ana 
legs and the water. The same repulsion is seen in drops 
or even large globules of dew that are often observe! 
standing upon the leaves of plants, particularly the cab* 
bs^e. When the leaf is moved/ the globules of watet 
wiu often roll off quite unbroken, leaving the leaf of the 
plant dry. 

18. A slight modification of the action of this same 
force is seen in the attractions and repulsions which take 
place between two balls, or other light substances, when 
thrown upon the surface of water or other liquids. When 
two balls, both of which are capable, or both incapable 
of being wet with water, are made to float upon the sur- 
face of this liquid, if they come within a certain distance 
of each other, they are observed to rush together, as 
though an attraction existed between them. Balls of 
wax or wood will answer for the purpose. 

A and B, in the following figure, are supposed to be 

QuBSTioH 17. What is the effect when a aolid \§ Immened in a llqaid which to m4 
e^iable of moistenins iti How may a amall aewiug-needle be made to float upon wi^ 
(eri How are aome insecta able to walk upon the surface of water 1 Why does a 
drop of water roll unbroken upon a cabbage-leaf 1 18. When will two balla thrown 
«pon the surface of water appear to attract each other 1 What substances may \m 
used for the purpose 1 What will be the effect if one of the balls to moistened by th* 
liquirl used and the other to not 1 
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two balls of the former substance 
floating upon water. As the wa- 
ter will not readily moisten the 
wax, a cavity is produced around 
jitiraetum, the balls ; and if they come with- 

in a certain distance of each oth- 
er, the surface of the .water at C 
will be depressed a little below the general level, and the 
pressure against the outside of each will then be greatei 
than that against the inside. As a necessary consequence, 
they will rush together. 

If both balls are capable of being moistened with the 
liquid, then the surface at C between them will tend to 
rise a little above the general level, and will thus draw 
the balls together. But if one of the two balls used is of 
such a nature that its surface may be moistened by the 
liquid used, while that of the other ball is incapable of it, 
then they will appear to repel each other. 

The balls D and E are sup- 
posed to be of this character. 
One of the balls, D, raises the 
water all around it bjr the attrac- 
tion of its surface, while the other 
Rqndmm. repcls it ; SO that, when brought 

together, the latter seems to slide 
off from the heap of water raised by the former. 

The same attractions and repulsions are observed be- 
tween the sides of a vessel containing a liquid, and sub- 
stances floating in it. 

19. Closely allied with capillarity are the phenomena 
of endosmose and exosmose. When two liquids of diffe- 
rent densities are separated by a membrane, as a piece 
of bladder, or unoiled leather, or by undazed porcelain, 
two currents become established, one n'om within out- 
ward, (exosmose,) the other in the contrary direction 
(endosmose.) 



QuBSTioN 19. What is the effect when two liquids of different densities are separs- 
ted hj a thin membrane, as a piece of moistened leather, or by a porous substance? In 
what direction does the liquid move thnmgh the membrane 1 What other propertlft 
are closely connected with cohesion f 
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Endotmoee, 



A good method to illustrate it is to 
take a glass tube half an inch or more 
in diameter, and tying a piece of 
bladder or unoiled leatner over one 
end for a bottom, put into it some 
sugar and stand it in a tumbler of 
water, at the same time pouring a 
little water into the tube upon the 
sugar. In the course of a few houra 
the water will be found to rise in the 
tube, having entered by endosmose 
through the leather at the bottom of 
the tube. If the tube is allowed to 
stand, the liquid will rise after a num- 
ber of days to the height of several 
feet. If the sugar had been put into 
the tumbler outside of the tube, and 
pure water in the tube, exosmose 
would have taken place, and the tube 
would have become ^mpty. As a general rule, it is found 
that the least dense liquid has a tendency to pass to the 
most dense, and of course to dilute it. This is the case 
in the above instance, the solution of sugar being of 
course. more dense than the water. 

Closely connected with cohesion are several other 
properties which seem to be accidental, as tenacity ^ brit- 
tleness, elasticity, s,nd Jlexibiliti/. 

20. The tenacity oi bodies is dependent directly upon 
the intensity of the attractive force among the particles, 
by which they are prevented from being separated so far 
as to cause a rupture or fracture of the mass. This pro- 
rerty varies greatly in different substances, the metals 
being in general most tenacious. But in the metals there 
is a great difference, a force of about twenty pounds being 
sufficient to draw asunder a wire of bismuth one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter, while an iron wire of the same size 
would support a weight of more than five hundred and 



QuBSTioM 20. On vrhat is the tenaeitv of a body dependeat 1 Does tkto propwtj of 
DodiM Tary contidwably Y What metal is moat teoacioua 1 
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forty pounds. Next to iron, copper and platinum are 
most tenacious. 

21. Brittleness is obviously the reverse of tenacity; 
bodies that are brittle are capable of supporting little 
weight. This property is often associated with hardness, 
and is frequently acquired by bodies in the process of 
hardening. Thus steel, when made very hard, is at the 
same time exceedingly brittle; cutting instruments are 
therefore usually made partly of iroii, to give them the 
necessary strength. 

22. When a body is capable of being bent in any man- 
ner, within moderate limits, by the application of force, 
it is said to ht flexible; for a body to possess this property 
it is necessary that the attraction existing between one 
portion of its atoms should be capable of being partially 
overcome, and allowing them to be separated further from 
each other, while other portions of the atoms are pressed 
more closely together. 

Thus, let A B and C D rep- 

rYY'YY'Yyy^^ resent two rows of atoms of a 

AULAAAAAAJ cylindrical rod of metal or oth- 

oOOOOCXDCXD^ ®^ substance capable of being 

bent in the form of a bow, by 
^^ ^ the application of a sufficient 

C)^ ^ r^ force in the proper direction. 

C) ^-rt^^-^Q^-v O ^^ bending takes place, the 

^ ^"V'^ ^-r^ ^ length of one row is increased. 



'jn>'. 



Q CT -^S^ while that of the other is di- 

minished, as may be seen by 
firueits. comparing the curved rows 

EF and GH with AB and 
C D respectively. This of course can be accomplished 
only in the manner pointed out by the separation of the 
atoms of one row a little from each other, while those of 
the other row are pressed nearer together. Among the 
most flexible bodies are lead, gold, silver, annealed cop- 



UmsTiOM 21. What to said of brittleness} May a hard body be at the same tiin« 
brittle 1 22. When is a body said to hejlesible 7 What is necessary in a body possess- 
fng this property 1 In what part of the body, as the bending takes place, are the parti 
•1m pressed nearer together, and in what part are they separated 9 
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per, floft iron, especially when heated to redness, several 
kinds of wood, wax, &c. 

23. The elasticity of a body is the property which 
causes it to resume its original form, after being bent, as 
in the above case, or after being expanded or compressed. 
Elastic bodies must therefore be so constituted as to al- 
low a portion of their particles to be momentarily, at 
least, removed at greater distances from each other, with« 
out having their cohesion overcome, and others of them 
pressed into closer proximity with each other without be- 
coming permanently fixed in that position. The attrac- 
tion between the partially separated atoms on one i^d, 
|nd the repulsion between the unnaturally approximated 
Itoms on the other, will both tend to restore the body to 

Js original form. Sometimes this change of form may 
be entirely imperceptible to the eye; and yet it is de- 
monstrable that it does take place. Thus, ivory is one of 
the most elastic solids that is known; and a ball of it, when 
thrown upon a marble floor, rebounds in consequence of 
this property, its form on striking the floor becoming altered 
and compressed, but it exhibits no signs of it to the eye. 

Different elastic bodies vary extremely in the extent to 
which they will yield without rupture ; but most solids 
that are elastic suffer more or less change of form by 
being long compressed. The gases, as atmospheric air 
and carbonic acid, are the most elastic of all bodies ; they 
never yield to any force, however long they may be 
compressed. 

Among the most elastic solids are glass threads, steel 
springs, and unannealed copper and brass. 

Liquids are but slightly elastic. 

GRAVITATION. 

24. We give the name Gravitation to that property of 
matter by which masses of it of every kind tend always 

QuBSTioM 23. What is meant by the elasticity of a body 1 How must an elastic body 
be constituted 1 What will tend to restore the body to its original formi Will this 
change of form always be perceptible to the eyel How is this demonstrated by the 
ose of ivory balls 1 Do elastic bodies differ in regard to the extent to which they will 
. ield without rupture 1 What are some of the most elastic solids % Ajre liquids elastic t 
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to approach each other; and the particular attraction of 
the earth by which bodies are made to fall toward it, we 
call terrestrial gravity. Every one knows that when any 
substance, as a stone, is permitted to fall from the hand, 
it rapidly approaches the floor in a straight line. Now 
the stone is composed of inanimate matter, and of itself 
is absolutely inert, and incapable of changing its position 
or state, (9,) consequently its falling must have been 
produced by some force acting upon it. This force is 
found to be the attraction of the earth. The measure or 
amount of this force in the casie of any particular body 
coQi^itutes the weight of that body. 

25. This attraction is exerted at the smallest and the 
greatest distances, between the smallest masses of matter 
and the earth on which they lie at rest, and between the 
earth and sun and other vast bodies that constitute our 
solar system. 

26. This Attraction is toward the Centre. — If a mass 
of lead or other heavy substance be suspended by a string, 
It will, when left free to move, by the action of this force 
be made to point directly to the earth ; and this occurs 
in every place, whether in America, in Europe, or in In- 
dia, proving that the attraction is every where toward the 

earth. By further exami- 
nation it will be seen also 
that the mass always tends 
toward the centre of the 
earth, which may be con- 
sidered the point from 
which the force emanates. 
This may be illustrated 
by referring to the accom- 
panying figure, in which 
the circle E is supposed to 
represent a section of the 
earth through the centre, 
and ABCD the position 




Toward the Centre, 



QuBSTiON 24. What ia gravitaiioni U a atone let fall from the hand capable of 
patting itself in motion 1 Why then does it move toward the earth) Wbaf is the 
teeight of a body 1 26. At what distances is gravitation exerted f 26. To what point in 
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of the heavy body suspended by a string in four different 
places diametrically opposite each other. 

27. From this it will be seen that two plumb-lines, 
which are merely lines swinging freely with heavy weights 
attached to them, used by mechanics, can never be per- 
fectly parallel with each other. 

Let the circle S P U N be a sec- 
tion of the earth from north to 
south through the city of Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) ; it will also pass very 
nearly through Utica in the State 
of New York, which is about three 
degrees and eight minutes north 
of the former place. Now sup^ 
pose A and B are two plumb-linea, 
the former at Philadelphia, and the 
latter at Utica ; they will tend to 
meet at the centre C, and of course 
must make the above angle of 
three degrees eight minutes with 
«ach other. But in the ordinary practice of the me- 
chanic, as in carpentry, the error that would be occa- 
sioned by considering such lines parallel, may be entirely 
disregarded. 

28. Quantity of Matter. — The intensity of the attraction 
of any two bodies for each other will be proportional to 
their respective quantities of matter. Masses of matter, 
therefore, on the surface of the earth, have an attraction 
for, or gravitate toward, each other ; but the attraction 
of the earth is at the same time so much greater, in con- 
sequence of its greater quantity of matter, that their at- 
traction for each other is quite insensible, gtill, bodies 
at the surface of the earth do exert an influence on each 




Plttmb-Linee, 



the earth do bodies tend 1 If four bodfes are sospended on opposite sides of the earth, 
what will be their position in reference to each omer 1 

QuBSTioM 27. Will two plamb-lines near each other be parallel? Iftwophimb-lines 
Are suspended, one at Philadelphia, and the other at Utica in the State of r(dw York, 
which 18 nearly on the same meridian with Philadelphia, what angle would they make 
with each other ? Would the error arisins; from considering plumb-lines parallel, ordi- 
narily be sensible in practice 1 28. To what will the amount of the attraction of two 
masses of matter for each other -be proportional? Why is not the attraction of two 
masses of mat(er for each other near the surface of the Barth perceptible ? Are moun 
lains capable of drawing the plumb-line from its true position ? Is the altraollQii ht 

3* 
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Other ; and it has been found that the plumb-line by the 
side of a high mountain is drawn sensibly out of its true 
perpendicular position. 

This attraction between masses of matter, as in all 
other cases where force is exerted, is mutual; and when 
a heavy body, as a stone, falls toward the earth, the earth 
also falls toward the stone ; but the distance which it ac- 
tually passes through will be as much less than that passed 
over by the stone, as its mass is greater. 

29. All Bodies tend to fall with the same Velocity. — If 

there were nothing to impede the free motion of bodies 

near the earth's surface, all falling bodies would move 

toward it with equal velocity. Daily experience seems 

indeed to contradict this, as heavy bodies ap- 

£pear to fall with much greater velocity than 
light ones ; but the difference is caused by the 
resistance of the atmosphere, which retards 
light bodies more in proportion to their weight 
than it does heavy ones. That the observed 
difference in the velocity of light and heavy 
bodies falling toward the earth is to be attrib- 
uted to the influence of the atmosphere, is 
shown conclusively in the well-known experi- 
ment of letting two bodies of this kind, as a 
feather and a piece of coin, fall together in a 
tall receiver from which the air has been ex- 
hausted. 

The experiment may be performed in the 
following manner. Let a receiver of glass, 
three inches in diameter, and four or five feet 
in length, contain a feather and some heavy 
.^ubstance, as a piece of coin. After attaching 
it to the air-pump and exhausting the air, it is 
X6 be held in a vertical position and then sud- 
denly inverted, so that the bodies may fall from 



Facuum. 



tween two mMNfl alwajrs reciprocal 1 In approaching each other, will the greater or 
mailer maas move over the greater distance l 

QuBBTXON 29. Do all bodies fall toward the earth with equal velocity? Why do 
heavy l)odies, in falling, move more rapidly than light onesi How may it be shown 
that, but for the resistance of the »ir, both heavy and light bodies would fall with uqxui 
rekMity 1 
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end to end. If the air is perfectly exhausted, it will be 
seen that both bodies fall with the same velocity. 

30. It might indeed seem, at first sight, that, independ- 
ent of the retarding influence of the air, heavy bodies 
should fall more rapidly than those that are lighter ; but 
it is to be recollected that matter of itself is entirely in- 
ei% and that consequently the force required to set a mass 
in motion, or give it any required velocity, will be exactly 
in the ratio of tne qi^antity of matter. Thus, if a body 
weighing one pound falls by the force of gravity with a 
given velocity, to cause another body ol four pounds* 
weight to fall with the same velocity will, of course, re- 
quire the exertion of four times as much force. They 
should therefore fall with equal velocities. 

31. The ascent of light bodies, as smoke and vapor, or 
a balloon, through the air, furnishes no exception to the 
universality of the action of gravity, but is in strict ac- 
cordance with it. In air and in liquids, the particles of 
v^^hich are free to move among themselves, the bodies 
having the least weight in proportion with their bulk, will 
be forced upward by the greater gravitation of the heav- 
ier. Now this is the case in the mstances mentioned, as 
will be more fully explained hereafter; the balloon, for 
instance, being lighter than the same volume of air, is 
forced upward by the tendency of the air to fall beneath 
it and occupy its place. 

32. The spherical form of the earth and planets ap- 
pears to result from this law ; for all the parts of these 
Dodies being equally attracted toward the centre of the 
mass, would arrange themselves at equal distances around 
it, or, in other words, the mass would take the spherical 
form. 

33. Taking advantage of this property, le&d shot are 
cast perfectly .spherical in form, by causing the globules 
of the melted metal to fall from the tops of high towers, 
so as to become solid before reaching the bottom. The 

QiTBSTiON 30. Should it require more force to set a heavy body in motion than is f 
fuired for a liffht one 1 Ought a body weighing one pound then to fall as rapidly as 
>ne weighing tour pounds 1 31. How is the ascent of light bodies, as smoke, explained 1 
9SL From what does the spherical form of the earth and planets result Y 83. How are 
ibot cast so as to bs of a perfectly spherical form 1 
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attraction of the particles among themselves causes the 
mass while falling through the air to take the form men 
tioned. To prevent the shot from being bruised by the 
fall, they are received at the bottom in a cistern of water. 

34. Effect of Distance. — The attraction of bodies at dif- 
ferent distances is inversely as the squares of those distan- 
ces. This seems to be the law which regulates the action of 
all forces which emanate from a centre, and spread them- 
selves around. If two bodies at the d^tance of a foot 
attract each other with a force equal to 1, then at the 
distance of two feet their attraction will be only ^, and at 
three feet distance it will be ^, &c. 

The attraction of the earth, or the gravitation of bodies 
toward it, is greatest at the surface, and diminishes as 
we ascend above or descend below it. Above the sur- 
face, the attraction diminishes according to the law just 
stated, the- distance being reckoned from the earth's cen- 
tre. Thus, if we call the. semi-diameter of the earth 4000 
miles, as it is very nearly, then at twice this distance, or 
8000 miles from the centre, a body that would weigh a 
pound at the surface would weigh only J of a pound; and 
at 12,000 miles from the centre, or 8000 miles from the 
surface, it would weigh only ^ of a pound, &c. 

36. Below the surmce, the force of gravity diminishes 
only as the distance ; that is, a body weighing a pound at 
the surface, at the distance of 1000 miles below, or one- 
fourth of the distance to the centre, would weigh only f 
of a pound ; and 2000 miles below the surface, it would 
weigh only ^ a pound, and so on. 

We have therefore the following table. A pound at 
a distance from the centre of the earth of 

1000 miles, or J, will weigh \ pound, 
2000 „ „ ]r, „ -J- „ 

3000 „ „ I, „ i „ 

ttVBSTioN 34. How does this force ^ary with the distance 1 If two bodies at the di«> 
tance of a foot attract each other with a force equal to one, what will be their attraction 
at the distance of two feet 1 At the distance of three fe>3t ? Where is the attraction of 
tne earth greatest? Above the surface, how does the earth's attraction decrease 1 
From what point is the distance to be reckoned ? How much' would a body weighing 
apound at the surface weich at the height of 4000 miles ? How is this result obtemed 1 
S5. How does the force of gravity dimini^ below the surface 1 If a body weighs a 
pound at the surface, how much will it weigh 1000 miles below the surface) 
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4000 miles, or 1, will weigh 1 ] ound, 

8000 99 99 2, „ i 99 

12,000 9, „ 39 » i 9, 

16,000 9, » 49 „ tV >» or 1 oz. 

At the distance of the moon, which is about 240,000 

miles, (or 60 times 4000 miles, the earth's radius,) the 

weight will be only j^Vt- 

36. As the eajjth is not a perfect sphere, and all parts 
Df its surface are not therefore at an equal distance from 
the centre, the force of gravity must vary at different 
places, being less at the equator than at the poles; but 
the variation is inconsiderable, though easily determined 
by using the proper means. 

37. Centre o/* Gravity. — The centre of gravity of a 
body is that pomt about which all its parts will be equally 
balanced in every position of the body. Consequently, 
if this point is supported by mechanical means, the body, 
whatever may be its form or position, will lie at rest. 

A proper idea of the centre of gravity will readily be 
obtained by considering what takes place when an at- 
tempt is made to balance a straight wire, of some ten or 
twelve inches in length, on the back of a knife. Every 
particle of the wire is drawn downward equally by the 
earth's attraction, and the wire inclines to fall one way or 
the other until it is made to rest exactly upon its centre, 
then the attraction of the particles on one side of the 
knife being precisely equal to that of those on the other 
side, an equipoise will be produced, and the wire will be 
supported. This point at which it is supported, or rather, 
a point in the centre of the wire directly opposite, will be 
the centre of gravity of the wire. 

In bodies of a regular form (as the circle, square, cube, 
and sphere) and uniform density, this point is always 
found exactly at the centre ; but this is not the case if 
the form is irregular, or if some parts are more dense than 
others. 



<lVB8TiON 36. Are all the parti of the earth's sarfaee equally distant from the centre 1 
Is the force of gravity of equal intensity at the equator and at the poles 1 37. Wtiat Is 
the centre of gravity of a body 1 How may a correct idea of the centre of gravity of a 
body be easily obtained 1 When will an equipoise of the wire be produced 1 In bod/es 
•f a regular form and uniform dsn^ty, where is tha centre of gravity 1 
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88. The centre of gravity of many bodies which aie 
composed of the same kind of particles is found without 
difficulty. Thus, the centre of gravity of a triangle will 
be in the point where two lines, drawn from the vertices 
of two of its angles to the middle of the sides opposite, 
meet. 

In the triangle ABC, according 
to what has been said, the centre 
of gravity must be somewhere in 
the line B E, drawn from the ver- 
tex B to E, the middle point of the 
side A C opposite ; and it must al- 
so be somewhere in the line C D, 
drawn in like manner from the 
vertex C ; but as it must be in both 
of these lines at the same time, it 
must be at S, the only point that is common to the two. 
Thouffh we have spoken of the centre of gravity of a 
body as being a point in the body itself, yet this is not ne- 
cessarily the case. In a ring of uni- 
form density, for instance, the centre 
of gravity will be at the centre of 
the circle, a point equally distant 
from any portion of the solid. 

39. When a body is suspended by 
a cord attached to some point in it, 
its centre of gravity, when it is at 
rest, will always be in . a line let fall 
perpendicularly from that point. 

The centre of gravity of an irreg- 
ular body, considered as a surface, as 
a piece of board, A B C D, may there- 
fore be found as follows. Let the 
body be suspended by some point, as 
C ; to this point attach a plumb-line^ 
^27,) and with a pencil draw C D. 
According to what has been said, the 




nttding Centre tf 
Gravity, 



QUB8TI01I 3a How may the centre of gravity of a trianfde be foand 1 39. Wlien a 
iKkly ia sospoided by a cord ao as to swixig freely, where will its centre of gravity baS 
Uow may the centra otgrenHj of an irrefular mxt&ca be fiMindl 
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centre of gravity of the body must be in this line. Then 
foispend the body by another point, A, and to it, as before, 
attach the plumb-Une, and draw AB, which must also 
contam the centre of gravity. But being in both of these 
lines, it must of course be in their common intersection, 
E ; and, upon trial, it will be found that the body will bal- 
ance itself very accurately upon this point. 

40. The centre of 
gravity between two 
equal masses of matter, 
as A and B, will evi- 
dently be in the middle 
point between them ; 
but if the masses are 
unequal, then this point 
will be nearer to the 
larger. Thus, if the 
body C weighs three pounds, and another body, D, weigh- 
ing five pounds, be connected with it by an inflexible rod, 
their centre of gravity will not be at the middle point be- 
tween them, but will be as much nearer D as this is larger 
than C. 

41. If the body be not of uniform 
density, the centre of gravity is al- 
ways nearest to the part which is 
most dense. Thus, in a circle, as 
we have stated, the centre ofieravitjr 
is at its centre, if its density be uni- 
form ; but if one half of it is made 
of wood, and the other half of lead, 
which is heavier than wood, the cen- 
tre of gravity of the whole will not 
be in the centre of the circle, but 
considerably to one side of it in the lead. 

42. Line of Direction, — A line let fall perpendicularly 
from the centre of gravity of a body is called the line oj 




CuUre of Oravitff. 



QmsTxoN 40. Where will be the centre of gravity between two bodies of equal 
weight 1 If the bodies are not equal t 41. If a bodv is not of uniform density, toward 
what part of it is its centre of grarity found 1 42. What is the Une qf direction of a 
•ody Y What must be the position of thi« Une la order that a body may stand firm t 
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Looming Towor. 



direction ; and, in order that the 
body may be supported, this line 
must always fall within the base 
on which it rests. If it falls with- 
out the base, the body will fall. 

Thus, the body A B C D, whoso 
centre of gravity is at S, though 
inclined, remains firm, because 
the line of direction falls with- 
in the base C D ; but if we place 
upon it another piece, A E F B, 
by which the centre of gravity 
of the whole body will be changed 
to S,' it will fall, because the line 
of direction will then fall with- 
out the base. 

A carriage with a high load is 
therefore more in danger of be- 
ing upset than one, the load of 
which is less elevated. 

43. In Pisa, in Italy, is the 
well-known leaning tower, rep- 
resented in the figure, which 
inclines fifteen or sixteen feet 
from a perpendicular ; but it has 
stood firm in this position many 
hundred years, the line of direc- 
tion, notwithstanding its inclina- 
tion, still falling considerably 
within its base. 

44. From what has been said, 
it will be seen that the stability 
of a body will depend chiefly on 
two circumstances ; its height 
and the extent of its base. A 
pyramid stands firm, because its 



QiTBSTioN 43. How much does the leaning tower in Pisa incline from a perpendleu> 
lar 1 Has it been long in this position 1 44. On what two circumstances does the sta 
bilitv of a body chiefly depend 1 Why does a pyramid stand firm 1 Why is a spliert 
tssily put in motion when resting on an inclined plane. 
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centre of gravity ie comparatively low, and its base i« 
very extensive in proportion to its magnitude. On the 
other hand, a sphere is easily put in motion, because from 
its figure it rests upon a single point ; and if the plane 
which supports it is ever so little inclined, the line of di- 
rection will fall at one side of this point, as is shown in 
the figure in the margin. 

Let C be the centre of the 
sphere of which the circle B D 
is a section; CA will be the 
line of direction which fells out 
of the base or point of support, 
this being at B. Hence, the 
body will move down the plane. 
45. Whenever a body is made 
to move by the force of gravity, 
its centre of gravity must de- 
scend ; if its position or form in 
such that any change of posi- 
tion would require this point to be raised, it will be sup- 
ported and remain at rest. 

46. Man, when erect, stands less firmly than most 
other animals, because the base, composed of his two 
feet, is small, and his centre of gravity is very high above 
it (44.) Hence, it requires no little dexterity in the 
child to learn to walk ; and it is a long time before he ac- 
quires sufficient experience to enable him at all times to 
preserve his centre of gravity, by keeping the line of di- 
rection within the base, as he balances himself first upon 
one foot and then upon the other. 

47. A man carrying a burden upon his back naturally 
leans forward ; and when carrying it on one shoulder he 
leans toward the other side. Rope dancers, in order to 
balance themselves the more readily, hold in their bands 
a long pole, loaded at each end, which enables them the 
more easily to change their centre of gravity by moving 

QuBSTioN 46. What mast take place with regard to the centre of gravity of a bo^, 
when it is moved by the force iff gravity 1 46. Why does man, when erect, stand lesi 
firmly than most other animals 1 47. Why docs a n^an, when carrying a burden npoa 
his back, lean fbrwaard 1 If his bardea is apon one shonlder, wby does he lean toward 
lbs other aide Y By what means do rope dancers bdlanoe themsetvet upon the rof 1 

4 
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the pole in one direction or another, as may be necessary 
to preserve them from falling. 

48. Little James had a twenty-five cent piece offered 
him if he would place his back firmly against the door, 
and stoop down and pick the money up from the carpet, 
when thrown down immediatelj' before him ; but after 
many trials he found it impossible, and was obliged to 

e*ve it up, wondering gready what could be the reason, 
he had studied this subject, he would have known that 
when a person stoops forward he is obliged to throw his 
body backward, so that his centre of gravity may be sup- 
ported ; but this being impossible in the present case, in 
consequence of his back being against the door, he could 
not stoop enough to reach the floor without pitching for- 
ward. 

49. The shape of bodies may sometimes be so con- 
trived as to make them appear to rise when they are 
actually falling. The case of the double cone rolling up 
an inclined plane is often referred to. 

The body E F, consisting 

of two equal cones united by 

^^^jjjsprf^^^^ their bases, is placed upon 

A p '^ '^^^^iw^ ^ two straight and smooth 

Y^ rulers, A B and C D, which 

EMingtvaiiiHeiinedPiaM, ^^ ouc end meet at a small 

angle, and rest upon the table, 
but at the other are raised a little above the table. The 
double cone will roll toward the elevated end of the 
rulers, and will have the appearance of ascending ; but, 
from its peculiar form, it is manifest upon exammation, 
that on the contrary, it is falling. To make this plain, it 
will only be necessary to hold a ruler parallel to the table 
over the rolling body, and as it advances it will be seen to 
fall more and more from it. 

60. So a circle of wood, or some other light substance, 
may be made to move by its own gravity a short dis- 

QvxSTioN 48. Why could not little James stoop down to pick np the piece of monej 
•n the floor before him. when standing in the position described 1 49. How may a 
■olid in the shape of a doable cone be made to roll up an inclined plane) Does the 
•entre of gravity of the body ascend 1 60. How may a circle of wood be made to rise 
hj its own graTity a distance on an inclined plane Y 
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tance up an inclined plane by making one side heavier 
than the other, and placing it properly on the plane. 

Let A B be a circle of wood 
situated on an inclined plane, 
having a piece of lead, B, attach- 
ed to it near the circumference ; 
it will roll up the plane, the 

^_ whole wheel actually rising, un- 

Roiiing u^ard. til thc Weight B has nearly 

reached the lowest point, when 
it will stop. It might at first seem that the wheel has 
really raised itself; but though its whole mass has risen, 
the centre of gravity, which we will suppose at C, has 
fallen. If now it is desired to roll the whe^ further up 
the plane, it is manifest that a greater effort will be re- 
quired than if it had not been loaded ; but after the 
weight B has passed the highest point, it will move on as 
before Df its own accord. 

MOTXONAND FOROB. 

51. Simple Motion, — ^Motion is change of place of a 
body, and is always produced by some cause independent 
of the body itself (9.) 

62. The cause by which motion is produced we call 
force ; and the motion resulting from tne action of any 
lorce is always proportioned to the force, and in the direc- 
tion in which the force is impressed. 

53. When a body has once been put in motion, the 
same amount of force is required to bring it to a state of 
rest (9) as was at first required to produce the motion; 
and a body once put in motion, but for the resistance it 
meets with, would continue to move on forever. 

54. The rapidity with which a body moves is its veUh 
city, which may be uniform, as when the body passes over 
equal spaces in equal times ; or it may be accelerated, as 
when the portions of space passed over in equal times 

Qttbstion 51. What is meant by motion 7 By what is motion produced ? 62. What 
is force 7 53. What is said of a body once pat in motion 1 64. What is velocity 7 Whe* 
f s motion said to be uniform 1 When is it said to be acederattd t When r«tar4$d 
Whtn is motion said to be untfomUy aeeelerated or retarded t 

\ 
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increase ; or retarded, as when the spaces passed over in 
equal times diminish. When this increase or diminution 
is constant, the velocity is said to be uniformly accele- 
rated ot retarded. 

55. In every case the velocity with which a body will 
move, other things being equal, will depend upon the 
force exerted ; and if several bodies of different weights 
are acted upon by forces proportioned to their several 
weiffhts, they will have the same (30) velocity. If two 
bodies of different weights are acted upon by equal forces 
they will have velocities in the inverse ratio of their 
weights. Thus, if a body, A, weighing 5 pounds, and 
another, B, weighing 8 pounds, are propelled by equal 
forces, then "will the velocity of A be to that of B as 8v 
to 5. 

56. Every force must always act equally in opposite 
directions. If a person press against the table with his 
hand, the table opposes a precisely equal resistance to his 
hand. A horse drawing a load forward is pulled back- 
ward by the load with an equal force. A bird flying in 
the air strikes it with its wings, and the reaction of the 
air is sufiicient to sustain the weight of its body. In 
firing a rifle the explosion of the powder, which gives the 
ball its velocit}', also causes the recoil of the piece ; and 
if it were no heavier than the ball, and were not held in 
its place by some special contrivance, it would take the 
same velocity as the ball, but would move in the opposite 
direction. 

If two boats of similar weight and form were on a 
smooth lake, and a man in one should pull upon a rope 
held by a person in the other, both would have to make 
the same exertion, and both boats would move with 
equal velocity ; but if one of the boats had been anchored, 
and therefore remained at rest, the man in it holding the 
rope would have been obliged to make the same exertion. 



QiTBSTioN 66. Upon what will Telocity depend 1 66. Must a force always act in 
opposite :iirections t When a person presses with his hand updn a table, what oppos- 
lof force is there 1 How is a bird supported in the air 1 Why does a cannon or rifle 
recoil when fired 1 If the piece were no heavier than the ball, and nnconfined, what 
would be the effect 1 How is this principle illustrated by two boats on a smooth tatica 
pulled together by persons in them by a rope 1 
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57. This principle of motion or force is sometimes ex- 
pressed by saying that action and reaction are always 
equal, and in opposite directions. 

58. To illustrate more fully what is meant by action 
and reaction, two or more balls suspended by cords an- 
swer well. 

Let A and B in the figure be 
two equal balls of ivory suspend- 
ed in such a manner as to swing 
freely. As they hang side by side, 
let one of them, as A, be drawn 
carefully aside to the left, a few 
' inches, and then let fall against 
the other, B ; it will instantly 
come to a state of rest, but by 

ill 
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Suspended Balls. 



its action upon B this latter wil 
be made to move as far to the 
right as A had been carried to the 
left. That is, a certain quantity 
of motion was given to A, which it imparted to B, but 
at the same time its own motion was lost ; by the action 
of A upon B, B was put in motion, and at the same timo 
the motion of A was destroyed by the reaction of B. 

59. If several ivory balls are us^d, the same point may 
be illustrated in a still more striking manner. 

Let A B C D E 
F G be several balls 
of ivory, accurately 
suspended from a 
support, L M, by 
cords, so that their 
centres may all be 
in the same straight 
line. If now we 
remove one of the 
extreme balls, as G, 
a little distance to 
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QvBBTioN 57. IIow is this principle of motion or force sometimes expressedl 68 
Describe the experiment with the two ivory balls Y 69. Describe the experiment witft 
Mvsral balls 1 
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the right, as G^ and let it fall gainst F, this ball will no« 
be moved perceptibly, but the action will be transmitted 
from ball to ball, until the one at the other extreme will 
start up to A^ ; and by its return it will act on the balls 
as before, throwing off G as far, or neaily as far, a? it 
was carried at first. 

If in this experiment two of the balls be carried to one 
side, and let fall against the bthers, the two at the oppo* 
site extreme will be thrown off; and so of any other 
number. 

60. In the above cases we have supposed the balls to 
be made of some elastic substance, as ivory ; but if the 

balls be inelastic, the result will be 
^ different. 

Let the two balls A and B, in 
the figure, be made of lead or soft 
putty, and suspended as before de- 
scribed. If now one of them, as B, 
be raised a little and let fall against 
A, both balls will move on togethei 
/^Y^ to the left, as to A' B', which will be 

^ V^^ about one half as far as A was pre- 

jndMtie Baa». viously Carried to the right. 

In this case the action and reac- 
tion are still equal, but B loses by its collision with A 
only half its motion, both, after contact, moving with half 
of 6's previous velocity. 

61. Reflected Motion, — Motion is sometimes reflected ; 
that is, a moving body strikes another that is fixed, and 
is thrown back or rebounds in an opposite direction. If 
an elastic body, as a ball, strikes a plane surface perpen. 
dicularly, it rebounds perpendicularly ; that is, it is thrown 
back in the same path it first took ; but if it strikes the 
plane obliquely, it rebounds with an equal obliquity, but 
in an opposite direction. 

The law is as follows: Let BE be a plane surface, 
against which an elastic ball. A, is supposed to move in 



Question 60 Describe the experiment with two balls of eofl putty or of lead. 61. 
Wlien is motion said to be reflected ? What is the angle of incidence and the an^le g^ 
tfjiection 7 How do these angles compare with each other in magnitude I 
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the direction A C, striking it at 
C ; it will then rebound in the 
direction of C F with the same 
velocity as before. If now at 
the point C we make C G per- 
pendicular to B E, it will be 
found that the angle AC G, 
called the angle of incidence, is 
exactly equal to the angle G C F 
called the angle of reflection. 

62. Compound Motion. — Compound motion is the mo- 
tion which results from the simultaneous action of two or 
more forces. 

63. If a body be struck by two equal forces in the same 
direction, it will move with twice the velocity either 
alone would give it ; but if it be struck hy two equal 
forces in opposite directions it will remain at rest. If in 
the last case the two forces be unequal, the body will 
move in the direction of the stronger force, and with a 
velocity proportioned to its excess over the smaller 
force. 

If the forces act in directions at any angle with each 
other, then the bodv will move in a direction which will 
be between those oi the forces acting upon it. 

Thus, let A be a body acted 
on at the same instant by two 
equal forces at right angles to each 
other, one of which would cause it 
to move to C in the time the other 
would cause it to move to E ; in- 
stead of taking either of these 
courses, it will move through the 
dotted line to G. This line, A G, 
is called the resultant of the two 
forces represented, as to magnitude and direction, by 
the lines, AG and AE. In this case it is the diagonal 




Confound Motion. 



Qdistzon 62. What is compound motion? 63. If a body be struck by two equal 
forces in the same direction, what will be the effect? If it be acted on at the same 
instant by two equal forces at right angles, what will be its direction? What is the 
rttuUcuUf If the forow are unequal, how ma^ the resultant be found? 
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of a square, two sides of which represent the acting 
forces. 

When the forces are unequal, but act in directions at 

right angles to each other, as in the next figure, the 

resultant will be the diagonal of a 

rectangle. Let AB and AD repre- 

-^"^ ^ sent the two forces, and draw DB 

and BE parallel respectively to AB 
and AD, then will AE be the re- 
sultant ; that is, a body acted upon 
ibrce* Unequal, simultaneously by two forces having 

the ratio to each other represented 
by the two lines AB and AD, and in the direction of 
these lines, will move from A to E, in the same time it 
would move from A to B, if acted upon by the force AB 
alone, or fro% A to D, if acted upon by the force AD 
only. 

64. If the directions in which the forces act do not 
make a right angle between them, the resultant may be 
found in a similar manner; thus, in the next two figures, 





Angle acute. Angle obtuse. 



AB and AC representing two forces acting upon a body 
at A, by constructing the parallelograms we find the 
resultant AB. « 

Cases in which two or more forces act simultaneously 
upon a body ti»re of frequent occurrence. A person 
attempting to cross a stream in a boat, is carried down- 
ward by the stream while he propels the boat by his 
oars; and the course he will take will be the exact 

Question 64. May the resultant be found in a similar manner when the forces do not 
act at right angles to each other f Do instances actually occur in which two or mor« 
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resultant of those two forces. In order to make a 
course directly across, he must propel his boat in a 
direction partly against the current. 

A person attempting to throw a ball from a railroad 
car, in rapid motion, to another person standing by the 
road-side, furnishes an instance of the same kind. The 
ball, after leaving the hand, would still have the forward 
motion of the car, and its real course would be the re* 
sultant of the two motions, that of the car, and that given 
it by the hand. 

On the same principle many equestrian feata are 
explained, as that re- 
presented in the fig- 
ure in the margin; 
in which the rider, 
standing upon his 
horse, in rapid mo- 
tion, leaps over a 
tape, or other object 
placed before him in 
his course. At the proper moment, as the horse ap- 

E roaches the tape, which is placed so high that the 
orse goes under it, the rider makes his leap, perpen- 
dicularly upward ; but his forward motion continuing just 
as before, his real course is that indicated by the dotted 
line, and he alights upon the saddle precisely as he would 
if the leap had been made when the horse was not in 
motion. The figure is from Lardner's " Hand-Book of 
Mechanics." 

A heavy body let fall from the mast-head of a ship m 
full sail will appear to fall precisely as it would if the 
ship was at rest, and will strike the deck at the same 
distance from the mast ; for, having the same motion as 
thd ship at the beginning of its descent, it will appear, all 
the time it is falling, at the same distance from the mast, 
though the line of its descent is in reality a curve. 




Eguairian Hat, 



forces act together? What instanoeB are mentioned? Explain the feat of the eques- 
trian. What is said of a heaTj body let &U from the mas^head of a ship in full sail? 
Explain the reason of this. 
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65. As the combined effect of any two or more motions 
is always equivalent to a single resultant, the magnitude 
and direction of which may be determined, as explained 
above ; so, conversely, any simple motion may always be 
considered as the resultant of two or more forces, the 
magnitude and direction of which may also be determined. 
This is called the resolution of motion. 

66. Curvilinear Motion. — Curvilinear motion results 
from the action of two forces, called the centripetal and 
the centrifugal forces. By the former of thfese the body 
is drawn in towards the centre (supposing it to be moving 
in the circumference of b, circle), and by the latter it tends 
to fly off in a straight line, which is tangent to the cir- 
cumference. 

A leaden ball made to revolve rapidly by means of a 
cord, one end of which is held in the hand, constantly 

exerts a strain upon the cord ; 
and if the cord breaks, will fly 
off in a straight line. In the 
figure, let a body. A, attached 
to a cord, C, be made to re- 
volve rapidly in the circum- 
ference of the circle, ABE, 
having its centre at S; if 
when at A, the cord should 
be suddenly cut with a knife, 
the body would take the line 
AP, or if the cord should be 
cut when it is at B, in like 
manner it will take the di- 
rection BCt. These lines AF and BGr are called tan- 
gents to the circumference of the circle. 

Grindstones, and even strong iron wheels, when made 
to revolve too rapidly, have been broken in pieces, or t6rn 
asunder, by the strong centrifugal force of the parts, 
especially those most distant from the centre. 

Question 65. What is said of the combined effect of any two forces f May any simple 
motion be considered as resultiug from two or more forces acting at the same time? 
What is meant by the resolution of motion f 66. ¥TOm what does curriiinear motioa 
result ? What are these forces called ? How is this explained by a leaden ball made to 
rerolve around the hand by a oordf Explain by use of the figure. What is said of 




Omtripetal and Centrifugal Forces. 
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When an equestrian is riding in a circle, both horse and 
rider are seen to incline inward ; 
this is to counteract the centri- 
fugal force of their bodies, by I 
-wmch they tend to fall outward, i 
Carriages, by the operation of the j 
same force, are often overturned, I 
if, while in rapid motion, their' 
direction is too suddenly changed, 
as in turning a comer. 

67. The centrifugal force of the parts of a body made 
to revolve rapidly, leads to some curious results. It is 
easy to understand that a body projected by a single 
force will move in a straight line, and that a positive 
force will be required to turn it from this line. In a 
similar manner, a wheel, or disc, made to revolve rapidly 
on an axis perpendicular to its plane, tends to maintain 
itself in any position in 
which it is placed, by 
the centrifugal force of 
its parts. In the figure, 
let W be a wheel with a 
heavy rim, which is made 
to revolve within a ring, 
AB, its axis being sup- 
ported by means of pivots 
inserted through the ring. 
Now, when tWs wheel is 
put in rapid motion by 
means of a cord wound around the axis, if the ring is 
grasped by the hands nothing in particular is observed 
while it is held in the same position, but if an attempt is 
made to change its position, in such a manner as to 
change the plane in which the wheel is revolving, then 
it is clearly perceived that a decided resistance is opposed 
' to this change. If, for instance, one hand is depressed 
and the other raised, or any motion attempted by which 




Oenitiif^igal FoTot, 



grindstonefl and strong iron wheels when made to rerolye rapidly f What is said of the 

Snestrian when riding in a drcle ? Explain the reason. 67. What is said of the motion 
a hod7 prelected hy a single force? what is said of a wheel or disc made to reyolye 
npidliy on an axis perpendicular to its plane? Describe the illnstration giren. Vrom 
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the position of the plane of the wheel is changed, this 
resistance is felt. This results, as has been stated, from 
the centrifugal force of the matter composing the rim of 
the wheel, a force which tends to hold the wheel, while 
revolving, in any plane in which it 
may be placed. If the wheel were 
made of soft wax, or some other 
yielding material, the effect of this 
force would be seen in the spread* 
ing out of the matter composing it 
into a circular sheet. 

68. It is this force in the toy, 
called the topj which, as it spins, 
preserves its axis so long in a verti- 
cal position. 

69. The rotascope, or '^ mechanical paradox," as it has 
been called, produces its peculiar motions bv the combined 
influence of gravitation and the centrifagal force generated 
by the rapid revolutions of a wheel or sphere, which forms a 

part of it. It is 
represented in the 
figure in the mar- 
gin. A wheel, W, 
with a heavy rim, 
is supported by its 
axis within a me- 
tallic ring, B; and 
is made to revolve 
rapidly by means 
of a cord which is 
wound around the 
axis. The wheel 
being put in rapid 
motion, and one of 
the ears at the extremity of the axis being placed upon 
the pivot, P, the wheel and ring do not faff hj the force 
of gravity, as might be expected, but immediately com- 




IheB^aicope, 



what does tbis resoltf If the reTolying wheel was made of soft wax, what would bo 
fhe reraltr 68. What is said of the tov caDed the tcpf 69. How doet uio rotescoM bbo- 
dooeitsmotiioosf Desadbilt SowUthewheelpatliiVMitear ' 
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tiieBce to revolve aroand the point, P, as a centre in tbe 
circle AB. If the wheel revolves on its axis in the 
direction indicated by the arrow near its rim, then the 
motion around the pivot, P, will be as indicated by the 
arrows in the circumference, AB. If the direction of the 
first motion is reversed, that is, if the wheel is made to 
revolve in the direction opposite that indicated by the 
arrow near its rim, then the motion around the point P 
■will also be reversed. 

70. To understand the 
reason of this, let the circle 
AGBD be the section of a 
sphere through its centre, 
one hemisphere being above 
the plane of the paper (sup- 
posed to be horizontal), and 
the other below it. Let the 
sphere be now made to re- 
volve on the axis AB in the 
direction indicated by the 
arrow near the curved line 
CD (wMch is one-half of a 
great circle of the sphere having its plane at right angles 
to the axis AB), and, while thus revolving, let it be made 
also to revolve on the axis G D, in the direction indicated 
by the arrow near the curved line AB. It is plain that 
the combined ^ect of these two rotations will be exactly 
equivalent to a rotation on a single axis between the two 
first mentioned, as op^ in the direction indicated by the 
arrow near the curved line mn. If the motions on the 
two axes have the same velocities, the axis op will be 
equally distant from the two former, AB and GD, as 
indicated in the last figure, but if the velocity of rotation 
on one axis is greater than that of the other, it will be 
different. Let us suppose that the rotation on the axis 




Riia»oogpe Ubuimt/id, 



Quimoir 7Q. Wh«n a gphere is made to rerolre, with equal Telodties, at flie euna 
tiaie oo two aacei, AB and D, at right angles to each otheri what will these motions 
be eqniTalent to? If the roUtion on one (as A B) is much more rapid than on the 
other, what will he the position of the new axis ? If we now suppose the point A sup> 
ported, what wiU be tti«sMCIongm^wiUgt?atl»bodjr How vlU the tsBdnsr to 
ibrm UM new ads op now affect the boQjft 
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AB is very rapid, as eompared with that on the axis CD, 

then will the new axis op 
differ but little from AB, 
as in the next figure; but 
if the velocity of rotation 
on the axis CD should be 
increased, then would the 
axis op deviate more and 
more from AB, and ap- 
proximate the position of 
op in the preceding figure. 
To apply this now to the 
case of the rotascope, the 
point A being supported, 
the motion gravity will give 
to the sphere may be considered the beginning of a rota- 
tion around an axis passing through A, parallel to CD; 
and the tendency to form the new axis op will require a 
motion around the point A in a horizontal circle, as we 
see actually takes place. 

71. In these cases we have supposed a solid sphere to 
be used, but while all that has been said is true of the 
sphere, the practical result as seen in the rotascope could 
not be obtained with it, for the reason that the effect of 
gravity would be too great as compared with the centri- 
fugal force of the parts. The wheel with a heavy rim 
may be taken as the parts of a sphere situated about the 

equator, the rest being removed. 
This part of the sphere, it will 
be observed, is the part which, 
when the sphere is made to re- 
volve, will have the greatest cen- 
trifugal force. This will appear 
more plainly by an examination 
of the next figure, which repre- 
sents a section through the ring 
and axis of the wheel ; A and B 
sotateope laiutraied. ^^^ sectious of the rim of the 




QuBsnov 71. What may the wheel of the rotascope be considered, as compared with A 
aolid sphere t mustrate this by reference to the figure. 
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wheel on opposite sides, and the less shaded parts of the 
figure represent portions wanting to complete the sphere. 
72. The form of the earth is that of an oblate spheroid, 
the equatorial diameter being twenty-six miles greater than 
the polar. This is occasioned by the 
centrifugal force of its parts, arising 
from its rotation on its axis. It is 
illustrated by the apparatus figured 
in the margin. On a perpendicular 
axis, ADB, are two thin brass hoops, 
which are fixed to the axis at A, but 
are loose at B. Now, when these 
hoops are made to turn rapidly by 
means of the handle C, they become 
flattened in the direction of A B by 
the part at B rising, and enlarged in 
the opposite direction EF. This is occasioned by the 
centrifugal force of the parts at E and F. 




Cmlir^ugal Borce, 



LAW OF FALLING BODIBS. 



73. Motion of Falling Bodies accelerated, — The fall 
of bodies to the earth, when unsupported, is an effect 
of the earth's attraction, or gravitation. Motion thus 
produced is not uniform, but increases rapidly as the 
body descends; — it is, in fact, an instance of motion 
uniformly accelerated (54). 

To prepare for the discussion of this subject, let us 
suppose a ball driven over smooth ice, by successive 
impulses received from persons standing in a line, and at 
proper distances from each other. The ball at A (see 
figure) is struck by the first man, and receives an impulse 



tL 



D 



just sufficient to carry it to B in the first second of time; 
and if it should receive no additional impulse, it would, by 
its acquired velocity, go just as much farther the next 



QussnoN 72. What is said of the form of the earth f How is this illustrated by x 
of the apparatus figured in the margin? 73. What occasions the fidl of bodies whea 
unsupported ? Describe the experiment supposed to be made by persons striking a ball 
upon amooth ice. What efltoct wUl th« blow giten by the second person have? By th« 
third? 
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geoond, bo account being taken Of any resistance, from 
friction upon the ice, or from the atmosphere. Let ns 
now suppose, that when at B it receives, an impulse just 
equal to the first, and in the same direction ; it will now, 
by the influence of this impulse, together with its acquired 
velocity, move from B to C during the second second, or 
twice as far as it moved the first second. Arriving at G, 
it receives a third impulse equal to the first, so that during 
the third second it will move three times as far as it did 
the first second; and at D, by receiving, in like manner, 
a fourth impulse, it will move during the fourth second 
four times as far as during the first second. During the 
four seconds, the whole distance passed over will be ten 
times that passed over the first second. 

74. We see by this example what is tneant by aequired 
velocity. The velocity occasioned by the first impulse con- 
tinues until the body arrives at B, where it receives the 
second impulse ; now its velocity is made up evidently of 
two parts, viz., the velocity given by the first impulse, or 
aequired velocity^ and that communicated by the second 
impulse. In like manner, when the third impulse is given, 
we distinguish between the velocity communicated by this 
impulse and that previously acquired. 

75, In the case of falling bodies the moving force acts 
constantly, and not by successive impulses ; but it amounts 
to the same thyig if we consider it as acting by small 
impulses at equal, successive, indefinitely small instants 
of time. Let us consider the body as falling from a state 
of rest for a given time, as one second ; — its velocity has 
been uniformly increasing during the second, which must 
now be just double what it was at the middle of the time, 
or at the end of the first half second, or double the average 
velocity for the whole time. In other words, the final or 
acquired velocity would be just sufficient, if gravity should 
cease to act, to carry it the next second twice as far as it 
fell the first second, 

QuKTiON 74. What is meant by ao9it<red vdodty, aa the term Ib here used? 75. How 
does the moTing force act In the case of &Uing bodies f When a body falls from a state 
Df rest for a Kiven time, as a s^bond, how must its final velocity compare with its average 
velocity for the whole time, or its velocity at the middle of the second f How far then 
will it move by its acqcired velodly the second second? What two parts will the space 
traver^cU tbo »eoond second be made up off How ta, then. In all, will it flUl the second 
Moondr 
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The space to be passed over the next, or second second, 
will therefore be made up of two parts, viz., that passed 
over by virtue of its acquired velocity, and that passed 
over by virtue of the continued action of gra^vity. Now, 
during the second second, ^avity will communicate just 
as much motion as it did during the first ; therefore, during 
the second second, the body must fall altogether three 
times as far as it did the first second. 

76. To continue the invegrtigation -still further, we ob- 
serve that the acquired velocity at the end of £txe first 
second being equal to two, at the end of the next second 
it will be equal to four, that is, during the third second 
the body will move by its acquired velocity four times aer 
far as it did the first second ; but during this second the 
force of gravity will communicate the same motion to it 
which it did the first second, so that during the third 
second the space traversed will be five times that passed 
over the first second. In like manner it may be shown, 
that during the fourth second the body will fall seven 
times as far as it did the first second, during the fifth 
second nine times as far, and so on, the spaces passed over 
each successive second from the beginning being as the 
numbers 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, &c. 

77. To determine the space passed over from the be- 
ginning of motion, these numbers are to be added together* 
Thus, during the first second the body falls a certain dis- 
tance (determined by experiment to be IB^^j feet), and 
during the next second three times as far; — during the 
two seconds, therefore, it moves (1 -f 8) four times as far 
as during the first second. In three seconds, the space 
passed over will be equal to (1 + 8 + 6) nine times the 
space passed the first second, and so on. 

78. The figure in the margin of page 52 is designed to 
illustrate the path of a falling body for the first six seconds 
from the beginning of its fall. AB is the line through 
which the body falls; at the left the Roman numerals 
indicate the position of the body at the close of each 

QunnoN 76. How &r daring the third second? How is this illastratedr What will 
be the ratio of the spaces traversed daring each saccessive second? 77. How is tb« 
fpaoe passed over from the beginning of motion determined? 78. What is the design 

.5* 
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ji saccessiye second, tad the numbers at the 

right, opposite the brackets, express the 
distances traversed each second of time, the 
space traversed-the first second being called 
one. The other figures express the distances 
y V5 from A, the starting-point; the unit, as be- 
^ fore, being the distance fallen the first second. 

At the end of the first second, it will be ob- 
served, the body has fallen the distance, 1 ; 
at the end of the next second, the distance 
fallen will be 4; at the end of the third 
second, it will be 9, and so ^n. Now these 
numbers are the squares of the times 1, 2, 3, 
&c. ; — hence we see that the spaces faUen 
through from the beginning are as the squares - 
of the times. At the end of the fourth second, 
the distance will be 16 (=«4x4), at the end 
of five seconds it will be 25 (=5 x 6), and 
80 on. 

We have seen above that the spaces passed 
over each successive second, are as the odd 
numbers, 1, 8, 5, 7, &c. ; in a similar man- 
ner, it might be shown that the velocities ac- 
quired at the close of each successive second 
will be as the even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. 
-37 79. The law of falling bodies, as above 

iWMf a jhH^mr developed, may be fully demonstrated ex- 
^L^ d^itt jSi? perimentally by means of AtwoocCs machine, 
so called from the name of its ingenious 
inventor ; but it is not here desi^ribed. 

80. Bodies fall Sixteen Feet the First Second.— It has 
been found by numerous and accurate observations that 
bodies falling freely by the force of gravity pass through 16 J^ 
feet the first second of time ; which, however, in order to 
avoid the inconvenience of fractions, we will call sixteen feet. 
The spaces passed through during the several seconda 
thenv will be as follows. The body wi ll fall during — 

of the figure f What do the Soman namerals express ? What the numbers at th« 
ri^ht? YThat the other numbers? What is said of the diHtanoes faUe'a at the end 
of the fi^rst, and at the end of the Second second ? What will be the distlinoe at the end 
of the thbd second r Fourth? Fifth? What is said of the ratio of these numbers? 
79. What is the design of MwoocPs maeMnef 80. How fitr is it found that a body wUl 
Ml the first second ? Uow Q^r t)i9 iisxt s^nd ? Xbe ^lird? 
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The Ist second 


. . . . 1 X 16 = 16 feet. 


« 2d „ 


. . . . 3 X 16 = 48 „ 


.. 3d „ 


. . . . 5 X 16 = 80 „ 


„ 4th „ 


. . . . 7 X 16 =.112 „ 


„ 6th „ 


. . . . 9 X 16 = 144 „ &c 



81. The spaces passed over from the beginning of the 
motion will be as in the following table. The body will 
pass over, during 

The 1st second . . (1* = 1) x 16 = 16 feet. 
„ 1st two seconds (2^ = 4) x 16 = 64 „ 
„ „ three „ . (3^ = 9) x 16 = 144 „ 
„ „ four „ . (4« = 16) X 16 = 256 „ &c. 

That is, the spaces passed over, as stated above, (78,) 
are as the squares of the times ; if the body passes over 
16 feet the first second, it passes over 2* or 4 times 16 
feet during the first two seconds, and 3* or 9 times 16 
feet in three seconds. Hence, to find the distance a 
heavy body will fall: in a given time, we have the follow- 
ing rule, viz. — Multiply the distance it will fall in one sec- 
ond (16x'y kei) by the square of the time in seconds. 

Suppose it was required to determine how far a heavy 
body would fall in 8 seconds. By the above rule, 8x8 
= 64, and 64 x 16yV = 10291 feet. 

82. An easy method of determining the depth of a well, 
or the height of a tower, naturally suggests itself here. 
Suppose a person standing at the mouth of a well, the 
depth of which to the surface of the water he wishes to 
ascertain. Having a watch with a second-hand, he finds 
that a lead bullet let fall strikes the water in just 2 sec- 
onds. Then, by the rule given above<, 2x2=4, and 
4 X 16tV = ^i fe®t» which is the depth required. 

It is evident that some little time would be required 
for the sound of the bullet in striking the water to reach 
the ear ; but it would be so trifling that it may be entirely 
neglected. 



QsnBtum 81. How tar wIL the body tall the first two seeonds 7 How far in tlnree 
Mcoods 1 What is the rule for finding the distance a heavy body will fall in any given 
number of seconda 1 82. How may we readily determine the depth of a well by letting 
fcUahMvybodyintoU? 
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83. If a body is projected downward with a given ve.< 
locity, the effect of gravitation is to be calculated as 
above, and to this the distance it would traverse, by the 
projectile force is to be added. Thus, if a body be pro- 
jected downward with a velocity of 50 feet a second, at 
the end of three seconds it will have fallen by the force 
of gravity 3^ or 9 x 16 = 144 feet; and to this we are 
to add 150 feet, the distance it is projected, making in all 
294 feet . 

It is required to determine how far a body will fall in 
7 seconds, which is projected downward with a velocity 
of 75 feet per second. 

Answer. It would fall by the action of gravity 7887''3 
feet, and by the force with which it is projected 525 feet, 
making together 1313yV ^et. 

84. Ascent of Bodies, — In the case of bodies projected 
perpendicularly upward, the same law is observed as in 
their descent, except that all the circumstances are re- 
versed (77.) The body starts with its greatest velocity, 
and is gradually retarded by gravity until at length its 
motion is entirely destroyed ; it then commences its return, 
and finally reaches the ground with the same velocity 
with which it was projected. The body would therefore 
occupy the same time in its ascent as in its descent. 

85. Projectiles, — It is impossible, under any circumstan- 
ces, to remove a body from the influence of gravity. When 
at rest, the body by this force presses upon the substance 
which supports it; if the support is removed, it falls with 
a uniformly accelerated velocity, as we have seen ; if it 
is projected perpendicularly upward or downward, the 
action of gravity is to be taken into account, to find its 
real motion, and subtracted or added, as the case may be ; 
and if it be projected in any other direction, this force 
equally exerts its influence. If a body be projected hori- 
zontally over a horizontal plane, it will strike the surface 

Question 83. If a body is projected perpendicularly downward, how is the distance 
it will move in a given time to be determined 1 If a body is projected downward with 
a velocity of fifty feet per second, how far will it move m three seconds 1 81. When 
a body is projected perpendicularly upward, bow will it be affected by gravity ? 85. Is 
It possible by any means to remove a body from the ufluence of gravity? When m 
body is at rest, liow is it influenced by tlits force 1 Wf- a bodv projected horizontally 
over a horizontal plane strilie the plane in the same time as it it fell perpendicularty t 
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■n the same time it would if allowed to fall freely by the 
force of gravity alone. The only eflFect of the projection 
has been to cause it to strike at a distance from the place 
to which, but for this, it would have fallen m a straight 
line. This principle is of great importance in the finng 
of cannon ; and it will be seen from what has been said, 
that it is absolutely impossible to fire a ball in a straight 
ine except perpendicularly, either upward or downward. 
As soon as it has left the mouth of the cannon it must 
begin to fall, if projected horizontally ; or, if projected 
in a more elevated direction, it is prevented from rising 
as far as it otherwise would, and describes a curve called 
A parabola. 

Thus, if a ball be fired in the 
direction A G in the figure, it 
will not pass on in the line 
AEG, but will at once begin 
to fall below it. Let us sup- 
pose the force of the powder 
sufiicient to throw the ball 
from A to E in one second; 
as soon as it left the gun, it 
would begin to fall by the force 
of gravity acting upon it, 
and at the end of the second it 
would be at F instead of E, and the distance E F would 
be found just IB^^j feet (80,) the distance which a body 
falls by the force of gravity in a second of time. So, at 
the end of two seconds, the ball would be found at H in- 
stead of G, where the projectile force alone would have 
carried it ; and the distance G H would be equal to 64^ 
feet, the space a heavy body falls through in two sec- 
onds.- The body, therefore, would describe the curved 
lineAHB. 

It is found by experiment that the ball goes furthest 
when the piece is elevated about 45°, or half way be- 
tween a horizontal aiid a perpendicular line. If the piece 




PrujeetHe. 



poe« the ball fired horizontally from a cannon proceed in a stralfht linel What is th« 
eurve called which the ban describes 1 In what direction most the piece be pointed la 
order that the ball may proceed the gi eateitt distance 1 
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is elevated more than this, the ball rises higher, but 
strikes the ground nearer, as at C ; or, if it is elevated 
less than 45^, it comes to the ground sooner, as at D, 
though its path is less curved. 

86. Motion down an Inclined Plane. — If a body, instead 
of falling perpendicularly, is made to roll freely down an 
inclined plane, the same laws of acceleration of motion 
prevail with regard to the motion along the plane, but the 
velocity will be less rapid in proportion as the height of 

the plane is less than its length. 
Thus, the motion of a body gliding 
freely down the inclined plane, A 
B, will be iiniformly accelerated, 
but its velocity will be to the ve- 
Mati^ da^ a Plane, '^city of a bodv falling Vertically, 
as the height oi the plane is to its 
ength, that is, as A C is to A B. 

In what has been said of the motion of bodies, it is of 
course to be understood that no allowance has been 
made for the resistance of the atmosphere, which in some 
cases is very great, and very much modifies the final re- 
sult. The resistance of the atmosphere to a ball of three 
pounds weight, moving with a velocity of 1700 feet a 
second, is computed to be equal to 154 pounds. 

87. Bodies falling from an Indefinite Distance. — ^It is to 
be observed also, that the laws of falling bodies, above 
developed, apply only to bodies falling within moderate 
distances of the earth's surface. We have, in the above, 
considered the force of gravity as absolutely uniform, 
which is not true in fact, except within comparatively 
small distances of the surface. We have seen (34) that 
above the earth's surface the force of gravity diminishes 
as the square of the distance from the centre increases ; 
and consequently, 4000 miles above the earth, it is only 



UUB8TI0N 86. Is the motion of a body rolling freely down an inclined [plane um- 
fcimly accelerated 1 WiU it have attained the same velocity, on rjBaching the foot o. 
the plane, as if it had fallen vertically throuj^n the height of the plane 1 WiU the time 
c: its falling be increased or diminished 1 Is any allowance here made for the resist- 
ance of the turl What does the resistance of the air amount to on a ball of three 
pounds weieht moving 1700 feet a second 1 87. Do these laws of falling bodies apply 
to bodies falling at great distances from the earth's surface 1 How much is the earth's 
attraction diminished 4000 miles from the sur&ce 7 
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one-fourth as ^eat as at the surface. If, then, we should 
attempt to calculate, by our rule, the time a body would 
fall through this distance to the earth, we should not ob- 
tain an accurate result, because in this distance the force 
of gravity is constantly varying. A more complex rule 
is required in this and similar cases, which it would be 
out of place here to investigate. 

88. Asf the attraction of the earth diminishes rapidly 
at great distances, there is a limit beyond which the ve- 
locity of a falling body can not increase, however great 
the distance from which it may fall. It has been deter- 
mined by mathematicians that a body falling to the 
earth from the sun or from one of the stars, if it were 
possible, would not attain on arriving at the earth a velo- 
city of quite seven miles a second ; and more than half 
of this velocity would be communicated to the body 
while passing through the last 1400 miles. 

89. As the attraction between two bodies must alwavs 
be mutual and equal (56,) it is evident that when the 
earth attracts a body, it must itself also be attracted; and 
if the body moves toward the earth, the earth must also 
move toward the other body. As, however, any mass 
which, in its fall, can come under the observation of 
man, must be infinitely small when compared with the 
earth, so the distance through which the earth would be 
moved would be -infinitely small compared with the dis- 
tance the body would fall. 

90. The mean distance of the moon from the earth's 
centre is, as we have seen (35,) about 60 times the semi- 
diameter of the earth. This is found bv dividing 240,000 
miles, which is the mean distance of the moon, by 4000, 
which is very nearly the eartn s semi-diameter or radius. 
Consequently, the earth's attraction at the moon will be 
only ^T T^h as great as it is at the surface ; and a bodv 
during the first second or minute will fall only ^^Vo " 
as far as it would in the same time if let fall near the earth 



QuBSTiON 88. What Is tbe greatest velocitj a body can attain In falling from tfift 
greatest distances to tbe earth 1 89. Is the earth attracted b7 falling bodies 1 Vth) i» 
not its motion perceptible 1 90. How many times the earth's semi-diameter is the 
moon distant from the earth ? How is this found 1 How great is the earth's attracUoii 
at the (^stance of the moon ? 
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91. Now, by the rule above given (81,) it is easily do- 
termined that a body falling unobstructed near the earth 
would in one minute pass through 57,900 feet, and jj\^ih 
of this is 16iV ^^^- '^h^^ iS' ^ b<>dy &t the distance of 
the moon would fall toward the earth just the same dis- 
tance in a minute, as it would faU, if near its surface, in 
a second. 

92. As the moon revolves round the earth in an orbit 
very nearly circular, it is of course acted on by two 
forces, the centripetal and the centrifugal (66 ;) by the 
former of which it is constantly drawn toward the 
earth, while by the latter it tends to fly off into space. If 
either of these was destroyed, it would of course obey 
the other exclusively. 

93. Now, it is not difficult to show that the moon does 
viftmUy fall toward the earth le^'y feet every minute; 
or, in other words, that, if its centrifugal forfce were de- 
stroyed, it would at once fall toward the earth with a 
velocity that would cause it to pass over this distance 
the first minute of time. That is, the moon, if left io the 
influence of its centripetal force alone, would approach 
the earth in one minute throuffh precisely the same space 
that a heavy body would fall by the law of gravitation 
if placed at that distance from the earth. From this it 
of course follows that the moon's centripetal force is 
nothing but the earth's attraction acting upon it as it 
would upon any other mass of matter placed at the same 
distance. 

Let E, in the marrinal figure, be the earth, and M N L 
the moon's orbit. The moon revolves around the earth 
in 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes, or 39,343 minutes, 
and in one minute passes over vyiTT P^^t of its orbit, or 
about 33 seconds of a degree. Let M N be this arc. By 
the centrifugaWorce alone, it would, in one minute, de- 
scribe the straight line M O (67,) while, by the centripe- 
etal force alone, it would move from M to P. But 

QvBtTxoif 91. How fiir will a body lltll in a minnte near the earth 1 How ftr i° * 
mlaate at the distance of the moon 1 92. If the moon's centrifugal force were d«- 
atroyed, what would be the effect upon her 1 93. Does the moon virtuaOiji fall towara 
tile earth 16 1.12th leeteTery minute Y WItat follows from this 1 What is the expiaofr 
tioii of Che figure 1 
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the line M P is cabled the 
versed sine of the arc M 
N, which in this case is 
33'' ; and the versed sine 
of an arc of 38", in a cir- 
cle whose radius is 240, 
000 miles, is found to be 
16y*y feet very nearly. 

94. This is substantial- 
ly the celebrated calcula- 
tion of Newton in confir- 
mation of the law of uni- 
versal gravitation, which 
was first suggested by him. 
As he drew near the close 
of it, and perceived the 
result would be as he anticipated, conscious of its mo- 
mentous importance, it is said he was so affected that he 
was unable to proceed, and was obliged to call in an as- 
sistant to complete it. (See Brewster^s Life of Newton, 
Harper's Family Library, vol. xxvi. p. 144.) 

95. Momentum of Bodies. — The force with which a 
moving body striked another which is at rest is called its 
momentum or moving force, and is found by multiplying 
its weight by its velocity. When the weight of two 
bodies are equal their comparative momenta will be as 
their velocities ; and when the velocities of two bodies 
are equal their momenta will be as their weight. Bodies 
of very different weights may therefore be made to strike 
with equal force; thus a cannon ball weighing 80 pounds, 
and projected with a velocity of 1600 feet a second, 
would strike the wall of a beseiged city with more force 
than a battering-ram of the ancients, weighing 4000 
pounds, and projected with a velocity of thirty feet per 
second. 

96. The momentum of a body results from its inertia 
(9.) A body once in motion requires the exertion of 

QiTBSTiON 94. What !• said to have been the effect upon Newton when firat makinf 
this calculation 1 96. What is the momentum of a bo(hr 1 How is tlie momentum of t 
body fouod 1 96. From what does the momentum oi a body result 1 Why does th« 
frcus rider wait until his horse attains his full speed before he mounU upon his feet I 

6 
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force to bring it to a state of rest ; and the force thus re- 
quired is the reason of its momentum. It is the same as 
was required to give the body its motion at first. The 
circus rider never mounts upon his feet on his horse*s 
back until he has acquired ms full, speed, lest he should 
on starting pass from under him ; so, too, he is always 
careful, beiore his horse stops, to resume his sitting posi- 
tion, for otherwise, should his horse suddenly stop, the mo- 
mentum of his own body would carry him forward upon 
the ground. 

When large masses, as two trains of cars upon a rail- 
road, come in collision, the effects of their momentum are 
seen in the disastrous results too often produced. 



THE PENDULUM. 

97. The pendulum consists of a single weight suspended 
by a cord or rod, so as to swing freely. If a rod is used, 
it must be flexible at the upper part, or so suspended as 
to allow it to move freely backward and forward. Often 
the pendulum is supported upon a knife edge which rests 
upon a polished plane surface. 

When a weight so suspended is drawn aside a little 
from its position of rest, and then let fall, by the action 
of gravity (71) it is immediately carried to its first posi- 
tion again ; but when it arrives there, it has acquired 
considerable momentum, which, if there was no resistance 
from the air or other cause, would be sufliicient to carry- 
it as far to the opposite side of the perpendicular. It 
would then return again by the force of gravity to the 
perpendicular, and, by its acquired momentum, to the 
position from which it started, to again commence its 
motion precisely as before, and so on forever. But, in 
reality, 'a body made to vibrate in this manner soon 
comes to a state of rest, in consequence of the resistance 
of the air and the slight friction occasioned at the point 
of suspension. 

QusBTiON 97. What is a pendtdum 7 What force caoses the motion of the pendoluml 
Why Bhould the distance it swings on each side of the perpendicular be equal 1 
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Let C be a ball of some heavy substance suspended by 
a thread. If it be now raised by the hand to B and let 
fall, it will immediately return with a uniformly accele- 
rated motion to C, since the law governing the descent 

of bodies in curved lines is the 
same as if they descend per- 
pendicularly or down an in- 
clined plane (86.) As the 
body passes beyond C by its 
momentum, the force of gravity 
will act against its motion with 
precisely the same intensity as 
it had before acted in favor of 
it (85 ;) and, making no allow- 
ance for the resistance of the 
air or friction, the body should of course move to A, 
making AC precisely equal to CB. From A it will 
return by the force of gravity to C, and the momentum 
thus generated will carrjr it onward to B. Having 
arrived at B, it will again immediately return to C and 
A as before. 

98. The motion of a pendu- 
lum, from its extreme point B on 
one side, to the opposite side A, 
is termed an oscillation or vibra- 
tion ; and it is a most important 
circumstance that, for pendu- 
lums of the same length, vibra- 
ting in small arch, all the oscil- 
lations are performed in equal 
times. 

99. The duration of an oscil- 
lation does not, therefore, depend 

in the least upon the nature of the substance of which 
the pendulum is made, nor upon the size of the weight 
used. 
• 100. As the movements of the pendulum depend upon 

QuBSTiON 96. What Is meant by an oaciUation or vt6raiSon7 99. Do the times r^ 

S aired for the oaciUation depend upon the weight of the pendulum, or the substance it 
I composed of 1 100. Will a pendulum vibrate as rapidly at the equator as at th« 
polesl What occasiomi ths difference 1 Why may th« attraction of the earth be co» 
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gravity, this instrument affords an excellent mode of de 
termining the intensity of this force at different places on 
the earth's surface. A pendulum that vibrates 3600 
times an hour at the equator, it is found, would vibrate 
3613 times an hour at the poles, which shows the force 
of gravity to be considerably greater at the latter place. 
This is occasioned by the enlargement of the earth at the 
equator, and flattening at the poles, as already illustrated 
(70,) by which the surface at the poles is brought nearer 
to the centre than the surface at the equator. The in- 
tensity of gravity at the poles is greater than at the equa- 
tor, because the distance to the centre of the earth is less, 
the point from which gravity may be supposed to act 
(26.) The action of gravity is, indeed, the action of the 
whole mass of the earth, but the effect is the same as if 
it was exerted only from the central point. So a pendu- 
lum that performs 3600 oscillations per hour at the sur- 
face of the sea, when taken to the top of a mountain Sj^ 
niles high, vibrates only 8597 times an hour. 

101. The times required for pendulums of different 
lengths to vibrate are as the square roots of their length. 
Thus, at New York, tbe pendulum which vibrates seconds 
is found to be 89.1 inches in length, while that which 
vibrates half seconds is only 9.7 inches long. Thus, as 
1 2 J : : ^391 : Voj. It may easily be determined that 
a pendulum, to perform its oscillations in 2 seconds, must 
be 13 feet in length. 

102. A clock is merely a machine propelled usually by 
a weight, for the purpose of continuing the motion of a 
pendulum and registering the number of its oscillations. 
This last office is performed by the pointers, of which 
there are usually three ; one for seconds, one for minutes, 
and one for hours. Generally the pendulum of a clock 
is made of such a length as to perform its vibrations in 
a second, or some aliquot part of a second, and the 
wheel-work of course adapted accordingly. For the pur- 

Bidered as acting only from the centre? Will the pendolnm vibrate more rapidly at the 
surface of the sea or at the top of a mountain? 101. What is the length of a pendu- 
lum that vibrates once a second at New York? What is the length when it vibrates 
half seconds ? 102. What is a clock ? How does a dock show the number of oscillations 
the pendulum has made ? What is said of the usual length of the pendulum, a9 appUed 
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pose of regulating the time, required for a vibration, and 
of course the going of the clock, the weight at its lower 
extremity is sustained by a screw, which allows *of its 
being raised or lowered a little, at pleasure. 

Changes of temperature affect the running of clocks, 
by causing changes in the lengths of their pendulums ; 
and the length being increased by a rise of temperature, 
they will go slower in summer than in winter. Com- 
pensation pendulums are such as are supposed to preserve 
the same length through any ordinary change of tem- 
perature. The gridiron pendulum is of 
this kind; — it is represented in the an- 
nexed figure. 

ABDC is a rectangle made of steel, as 
are also the wire connecting E (the point 
of suspension) with AB, and that connecting 
the weight, W, with F G ; while the bars, F H 
and G I, are of brass. These latter are firmly 
inserted at H and I. Now the length of the 
pendulum is from E to W ; — let us inquire 
how this will be affected by a change (we will 
suppose a rise) of temperature ? All the 
parts will, of course, expand ; and the effect of 
this upon the parts made of steel will be to 
increase the distance from E to W, but the 
parts made of brass (F H and GI) being also 
expanded, W will be raised, and the distance 
from E to W diminished. To preserve the length of the 
pendulum exactly the same, it is therefore only necessary 
that the length of the parts made of steel, and that of those 
made of brass, shall be to each other inversely as the ex- 
pansibilities of their metals by rise of temperature. 

103. Foucault's Experiment. — The pendulum may be 
employed to demonstrate experimentally the daily motion 
of the earth upon its axis. When a weight which is sus- 
pended by a perfectly cylindrical wire, is made to vibrate 
in the manner of the pendulum, if there are no disturbing 

to clocks? What is said of the effect of changes of temperature? What are oompensa* 
tion pendulums? Describe the gridiron pendulum. 103. For what may the pendulum 
he employed ? Does the pendulum perform its Tibrations constantly in the same 
plane f I>escribe the experiment with a pendulum supported over a table. Will the 
pendulum change the plane in which it yibrates if the table is turned around ? 
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forces, as currents of air, it continues to move backward 
and forward constantly in the same plane, even though 
the support may be turned around. This may be shown 
in a familiar manner, by placing upon a common table 
some support from which a small weight may be suspended 
by a cord three or four feet long. The weight being now 
made to vibrate over the table in the manner of a pendu- 
lum, if the table is gently turned around horizontally it 
will be found that the plane in which the weight swings 
backward and forward will not turn with the table, but 
will continue in the same direction in reference to the 
points of the compass, or parts of the room in which the 
experiment is performed. 

104. Compare with this tl\^ case of a pendulum vibrating 
over the surface of the earth, which is at the same time 
turning upon its axis. If the experiment be made exactly 
at the North pole, the pendulum all the time making its 
vibrations in the same plane, the earth, like the table in 
the preceding experiment, will turn under it, but the ap- 
pearance would be 
as if the pendulum 
gradually changed 
the plane of vibra- 
tion, making a com- 
plete revolution in 
24 hours. Suppose a 
circular table with a 
graduated rim to be 
used, as represented 
in the margin, the 
centre of which is 
brought exactly un- 
der the Pendulum, 
P, when at rest. 
Let P be brought 
over some point in 
ibuoauifi m^menu the rim of the table, 




Question 104. Suppose the experiment made with a pendalum vibrating oyer a table 
at the pole of the earth, what will be the result? How would it be at the •quator? 
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as to 0, and then let go; — it will perform its vibrations 
at first exactly over the line, 0, 180 ; but after a time it 
will leave this line, and approach the line, 30, 210, and 
BO on, making a complete revolution, as we have said, in 
24 hours. This at the North Pole ; — at the South Pole 
everything would be the same except that the revolution 
of the table, or rather that of the plane of vibration, would 
be in the opposite direction. Next, let us suppose that 
our table is removed to the equator, and the experiment 
conducted precisely as before. What will be the result ? 
Plainly there will be no change of position in reference to 
the table and pendulum ; the vibrations will continue to 
be performed over any line of the table to which it may 
be adjusted. 

105. Between the equator and the pole, that is, on any 
parallel of latitude, the result will be the same as at the 
the pole, but it will require more than 24 hours for an 
apparent revolution ; and the time required will be longer 
as the place is nearer the equator. It has been demon- 
strated mathematically, that in any place the time required 
for arevolution will be to 24 hours, as the radius is to the 
cosine of the latitude of the place. For places having the 
latitude of New York city, the time required for a com- 
plete revolution will be found a little more than 32 hours. 

The experiment is easily performed when a place can be 
had to allow the use of a pendulum of sufficient length. 
This should not be less than 60 feet. The table should 
be from 6 to 20 feet in diameter, according to the length 
of the pendulum used. 



MECHANICAL POWERS. 

106. The mechanical powers are simple machines or 
instruments, with which we are accustomed to raise 
weights and overcome resistances. They are six in num- 

QussnoN 105. What would be the resnlt ftt any place between the equator and pole? 
How long does it take to complete a reTQlution in the latitude of New Tork dty f What 
■bould be the length, at least, of the pen^iUum used? 106. What are the mechanical 
powers? How many of them V9 Htwr^l Does each one of thesv »ot oo » distinot 
principle? 
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ber, viz., the Letter^ the Wheel and Axle^ the Pulley^ the 
Inclined Plane, the Wedge, and the Screw. But as the 
wheel and axle act essentially on the same principle as 
the lever, and the wedge and the screw on the same prin- 
ciple as the inclined plane, we may reduce the number 
of the mechanical powers to three, viz., the lever, the 
pulley, and the inclined plane. 

107. All the machines, however complicated, which 
the ingenuity of man has ever invented, are nothing 
more than combinations of these simple powers. 

In treating of machines, the term weight is generally 
used to indicate the force or resistance to be sustained or 
overcome; and the force used to produce the effect, is 
called the power. 

108. The Lever, — The lever is an inflexible rod of 
metal or other solid substance, capable of moving upon 
a point of support called ih^^ fulcrum. In what we have 
to say of it, no notice will be taken of its own weight. 

There are three kinds of lever, or rather three varieties 

of it, depending upon the position of the fulcrum with 

reference to the power, or force applied to move it, and 

the weight, or resistance to be overcome. 

■ 109. In the Lever of 

j A nm^ the first kind, the power, 

p ^ IB P, is applied to one.end, 

Lever, iri kind. and the weight, W, at the 

other end, the fulcrum, 

F, being between them; and the power will be to the 

weight as the shorter arm, 
\ F W, is to the longer arm, 
PF. 

In using this lever, the 
end of each arm describes 
an arc of a circle, as BW, 
and PA, the centre being 
at the fulcrum, F. Now, 

Question 107. Are all machines merely combinations of those simple powers 1 What 
i« said of the use of the terms weight and power f 108. What is the lever r How many 
kinds or varieties of the lever are there 1 109. In the lever of the first kind, how are 
the power, weight, and fulfirum situated with respect to each other? What is the 
ratio cf tho power to the wotght, when the weight is attached to the short arm, and 
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as these arcs will be to each other, as their radii, it fol- 
lows that the space passed over by the power will be 
to that passed over by the weight, as the weight is to the 
power. This is true, not only of the lever, but in the use 
of all machines (114), whether simple or complex. 

110. Numerous examples of the use of this kind of 
lever will readily occur to every one. The common bal- 
ance, in which the arms are equal, and the steelyards, in 
which they are unequal, the scissors, pincers, &c., are 
instances. 

In the steelyards, the point on 
which the instrument turns is 
to be considered the fulcrum ; 
and the shorter arm, it will be 
seen, is always the same, being 
the distance from the pivot 
which constitutes the fulcrum, 
to the hook upon which the 
steelyards. substaucc to bc Weighed is sus- 

pended. On the other arm is 
placed the counterpoise (or power) which is movable ; 
and when a body is to be weighed it is moved backward 
or foiward, as the case may require, until an equilibrium 
is produced, a figure at the place showing the weight re- 
quired to produce this effect, as determined by previous 
trial. It is evident, that when placed at such a distance 
from the fulcrum, as that the two arms of the lever are 
equal, the counterpoise will balance a weight just 
equal to itself, and placed at twice this distance it will 
balance double its own weight, &c., the weight which it 
will balance always depending entirely upon its distance 
from the fulcrum. 

In the scissors, the intelligent student will readilv deter- 
mine what is to be considered the power, what the 
weight, and what the fulcrum. 



the power to the long arm ! In the nse of machinefi, how does the space passed over by 
the power compare with that passed over by the weight? 110. What examples of the 
lever are mentioned f What is the common balance f In the common steelyMrds, why 
is the power or counterpoise made so aa to move from place to place? How is Uio 
weight which the countrapoii« haUmoet in a partionlar case, shown? 
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The Torsion Balance^ represented in 
the figure, consists of a spiral spring, S, 
and a case, pp^ in which the spring is 
contained. At its upper end the spring 
is attached to the case, and a hook at 
the lower end supports the pan in which 
articles are placed to be weighed. A 
pointer, extending from the lower end 
of the spring to the figures 1, 2, 3, &c., 
shows the extent to which the spring is 
depressed; and this will always be in 
proportion to the weight in the pan. 
Balances of this kind are used for 
many purposes, and are found to be 
very accurate. 

111. The second kind of lever is dis- 
TonimBaUmot, tiuguished by having the power at one 
extremity and the fulcrum at the other, 
with the weight between them. 

In the next figure, which 

represents a lever of the 

second kind, the power is to 

the weight as the distance 

from the fulcrum F to the 

Ltvr.^Kxnd, point X, where the power is 

applied, is to the distance from 

the fulcrum to the point to which the weight is attached ; 

. that is, the power is to the weight as F X is to F P. 

An example of the use of this kind of lever, is seen in 
the case of two men carrying a burden on a pole be- 
tween them, one of whom may be considered the fulcrum 
and the other the power. It is evident the burden may 
be so suspended between them, that any given portion of 
its weight may fall upon either one of them. As other ex- 
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QT7B8TXOM. DM«ribe the torsion balance. lU. How is the second kind of lever d!8> 
tinguished 1 What examples of the use of this kind of lever are mentioned ? If two 
men are carrjin? a wei<rht on a pole between them, how must it be placed so that eacb 
shall sustain just one hsof of ill 
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amples of this kind of lever, common nut-crackers, chip 
ping-knives, and treadles to lathes, may be mentioned. 

112. The third kind of lever is that in which the fiil- 
cram is at one extremity, and the weight or resistance 
at the other, while the power is applied between them. 

It is illustrated in the figure 
in the margin, in which F is the 
fulcrum or prop, P the power, 
and W the weight as before. In 
"AB the use of this kind of lever, it 

uver ad Kind, ^JU ^^ ggg^^ there must be al- 

ways a loss of power ; or, in 
other words, the power must always be greater than the 
weight. 

A man raising a ladder against the side of a building 
is an instance of the third kind of lever : the ladder 
itself is the weight, and the building against which its 
foot is placed is the prop or fulcrum, and the man is the 
power. 

In the use of this lever, it will be observed, the weight 
moves through a greater distance than the power, con-. 
trary to what takes place when the levers of the first 
and second kind are employed. Thus, the top of the 
ladder which the man is raising, passes over a much 
greater distance than his hands, which are considered 
the power. If, then, in using the levers of the first two 
kinds, we may be considered as exchanging time or 
velocity for power, in using this kind we make the re- 
verse exchange, and gain time by applying greater 
power. 

The most striking examples of the third kind of lever, 
we are informed by anatomists, are found in the animal 
economy. Most of the limbs of animals are levers of 
this description : the socket of the bone is the fulcrum, 
a strong muscle attached to the bone near the socket is the 
power, and the limb itself, with any body connected with 



QvssTXON 112. What is the third Icind of lever 7 la the nee of this kind of lever 
which most be greatest, the power or the weight 1 Is the object of the lerer always to 
gain power 1 When a man raises a ladder sgunst the side of a building, what is to be 
coQafdered the power, weight and fulcrum 1 In the use of this kind of lever, does the 
weight or power move through the greater distance? Where do we find the most 
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It, is the weight. The fore-arm, extending from the 
elbow to the wrist, affords an excellent instance. The 
arm-bone, which connects with one of the fore-arm 
bones at the elbow, is the fulcrum ; the large muscle 
lyinff on the fore-side of the arm-bone, is the power ; and 
the hand, with any thing contained in it, is the^ weight. 
The hand is raised by the contraction of the muscle, the 
motion of which can readily be felt by placing the left 
hand upon the right arm above the elbow, and then mak- 
ing an effort with the right hand, as if to raise a heavy 
suDstance. 

It is evident that, by this arrangement, to raise a 
weight in the hand, the force exerted by the muscle 
must be much greater than if it were applied directly to 
the weight ; but this disadvantage is more than compen- 
sated by other advantaged equally important. 

It is not essential that the lever 
should always be straight ; it may 
be curved m different directions, 
or even bent at right-angles, and 
the result will be the same. The 
hammer with which a carpenter 
draws a nail from a piece of wood 
may be considered a lever, the 

Han^n^ and NaO. ^^5^^« ^^ 7"^'^^ "^^^^ ^ right-anglc 

With each other. 

113. Compound Lever. — Simple levers are sometimes 

» so combined, that 

T 1, L . 1 JP" , one, instead of act- 

*^' ^'^ ^°S directly on the 

U^ weight, acts on a 

Compound Lever. SCCOUd, and thls OU 

a third, &c. ; and the 
last exerts the combined effect of the whole on the 
weight. Such a combination of levers is called a com- 
pound lever. 

■trikiog examples of this kind of lerer 1 In the fore-arm, what Is the power, what the 
weight, and what the fulcrum 1 How does the muscle raise the hand? In onier to 
raise the hand, must the muscle exert a greater force than if it were applied directlj to 
tne hand 1 Is it essential that the lever should be straight 1 113. What constitutes the 
compound lever 1 If three levers are combined in this manner, each having its longer 
um twice the length of the shorter, what will be the ratio of the power to the weight t 
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Whed and Asle. 



In the figure we have a system of levers of this kind. 
To calculate the ratio of the power to the weight, let us 
suppose that the long arm of each simple lever is just 
twice the length of the short arm : then P will be to P' 
as 1 to 2; and F to P'' as 2 to 4 ; and P" to W as 4 to 8. 
Therefore, 1 pound at P will just balance 8 pounds at 
W ; or the power is to the weight as 1 to 8. 

114. The Wheel and Axle,— TbB 
wheel and axle, as already inti- 
mated (106,) is generally* con- 
sidered merely as a modification 
of the lever. It is represented in 
the subjoined figure, and consists 
of a cylinder, A, termed the axle, 
around which a cord is wound, 
turning on a centre, and con- 
nected with a wheel, R. The 
resemblance of. this mechanical 
power to the lever, will best be seen bv a side view of 
the wheel, as in the next figure, in which R is the wheel, 
and A on*, end of the axle, P the power, W the weight, 
and the point of support the fulcrum. It is evident that 
the radius of the wheel A C becomes the long arm of the 
lever, and the radius of the axle A B the short arm ; 
consequently HOS) the power must be to the weight as 
the radius of tne axle is to the radius of the wheel. 

If we suppose the wheel to be 
turned once round, it is plain that 
the power will fall a distance just 
equal to the circumference of the 
wheel, while the weight will be raised 
a distance equal to the circumference / 
of the axle. But the circumferences 
of circles are to each other as their 
jmfa ffh r^"» hence, the distance passed 

B I "^ll ^^^^ ^^ ^® power iff as much greater 
IM than that passed over by the weight 

whedmndAxte, as the radius of the wheel is greater 

QvBSTioiv 114. What to the wheel and axle tumally considered 1 Of what two parti 
does it consist 1 What is to be considered the long arm of the lever, and what the short 
arm 1 What wiU be the ratio of the power to the weight 1 If the wheel to Vimed ooct 
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thajn the radius of the axle ; or, more correctly stated, 
the distance passed over by the power is to the dis- 
tance passed over by the weight, as the radius of the 
wheel is to the radius of the axle ; that is, as the long 
arm of the lever is to the short arm. As a necessary 
consequence of this, if we multiply the weight by its 
velocity, or by the distance through which it moves, 
the product will be the same as if we multiply the 
power by its velocity. That is, the momentum (95) 
of the. power will always be just equal to that of the 
iveight. Let us suppose, for instance, that the circum- 
ference of the wheel is 9 feet, and that of the axle 3 feet 
then the power will be to the weight as 1 to 3 ; if we 
turn the wheel round once, the power will move 9 feet, 
and the weight 3 feet. But 1x9=3x3=9. 

115. The advantage of the wheel and axle over the 
lever, consists in its allowing a longer continued motion 
without cessation. ManifesSv it can make no difference 
in the principle upon which this mechanical power acts, 
whether the force is applied directly to the rim of the 
wheel by means of a rope, or whether there are pins in 
the rim to be taken nold of by the hands, as in the 
first figure of paragraph 114, or whether the axle is 
turned with a crank or a sinsle movable handspike, as 
we often see, in the use of the windlass on board of 
ships. 

Indeed, in every case, it is easy 
to see that the power describes a 
circle as really as when the wheel 
is used. Thus, when a crank is 
used, the hand applied to it re- 
volves in the circle R, and the 
power is to the weight as the 
radius of the axle is to the length 
of the crank. 

The capstan is merely an uprighj axle with a horizon- 
tal wheel, R, or a crank, which is equivalent to it. The ad- 
round, liow hx will the weight and power moTe 1 Bow much greater is the dialanea 
paaaed over by the power than that passed oTer by the weight 1 If we multiply the 
po-wer by its Telocity and the weight by its Telocity, how will the products compare 1 
116. In What does the adyantags of tha wheel and axle oyer the lerer consist f 
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vantage of the capstan over the 
ordinary wheel and axle, consists 
in its allowing the workman to 
walk around it, as he terms it, to 
move the weight. 

116. Wheels and axles may 
be combined to produce a com- 
pound machine, much in the 
same manner as the system of 
levers. Examples of the kind 
are seen in clocks and watches, and in almost all kinds 
of machinery. 

The accompanying figure 
represents a system com- 
posed of three wheels which 
act upon each other by 
means of teeth ; the teeth 
in the circumference of one 
wheel connecting with 
those in the axle, usually 
called the pinion, of the 
next. To estimate the me- 
chanical power of such a 
system, or the ratio of the 
power to the weight, we have only to multiply together 
the number of teeth in the wheels, and also tne number 
in the pinions, and the products thus obtained will them- 
selves express the ratio required. Suppose each of the 
wheels F E G to contain 30 teeth, or to be of sufficient 
diameter to contain this number, and each of the pinions 
C B A only 5 ; then 30 x 30 x 30=27,000, and 5 x 5 x 6= 
12!f. Consequently, the power P is to the weight W, as 
125 to 27,000 ; or, which is the same thing, as 1 to 216. 
Therefore, 1 pound at P will balance 216 pounds at W. 
Instead of teeth, the wheels are often furnished with 




Whed Work. 



Whftt ifl the eapttan 1 How does It differ from the wheel and axle 1 116. How ara 
several wheels-aod axles sometimes combined so as to act upon each other 1 Haw ara 
they connected 1 How is the ratio of the power to the weight to be calculated 7 If there 
ore three wheels with 30 teeth each, as in the fijrure, with pinions havinf each only f 
teeth connected together, how many pounds at W will be required to balance 1 pound 
V P 1 Uow is this number obtained 7 Are the wheels always made to act upoa eacli 
other by means of teeth 1 
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bands, by the friction of which the motion is communis 
cated from one wheel to the other. In such cases the 
wheels may be placed at considerable distances from 
each other, which is often of great importance. 

117. The Pulley. — The mechanical power usually called 
a pulley, consists, in its simplest form, of a wheel having 
a groove in its circumference, so fixed in a block as to 
move freely upon a pivot in its centre, and having a 
cord or rope passing over it. It 
will be seen, however, as we pro- 
ceed, that the use of this wheel 
is only to diminish the friction, 
which, without it, would be so 
great as to render the machine 
quite useless. 

118. There are two kinds of 
pulleys — ^the fixed and the mov- 
able. The marginal figure rep- 
resents a fixed pulley ; C the 
wheel, sometimes called the 
sheave, R R the cord, P the 
power, and W the weight. It is very evident that the 
power and weight, to balance each other, must be exactly 
equal ; consequently, no mechanical advantage is gained 
by it. But it is of great importance often in changing 
the direction of motion. 

119. A mere inspection of the 
figure is suflScicnt to show that 
the only use of the wheel or 
sheave is to diminish the fric- 
tion; for if the cord, S, passed 
over a block of wood, B, as in 
the next figure, in order that the 
power and weight may balance 
each other, they must be equal. 
But if suflScient power is to be 
applied to raise the weight, there 

QUEBTTON 117 What is the pulley 1 What is the use of the wheel 1 lia What two 
kinds of the pulley are there 1 How must the power aud weight compare in order to 
balance each other over a single fixed pulley? Why is the fixed pulley still used, if no 
mechanical advantage is gained hy it 1 119. What would be the effect if the cord was 
made to pass ovsr a block of wood instead of a wheel 1 How may a person raia;; uim- 
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would be great loss by reason of the friction of the oord 
upon the wood. The cord and the block would also be 
so rapidly worn away as' to render it entirely useless in 
practice. 

Though no direct mechanical advan* 
tage is ordinarily gained by the use of a 
fixed pulley, yet a man may raise himself 
by means of it by exerting a force equal 
to only half his weight. 

Thus, let a man be seated in a chair 
having one end of a rope attached to it ; 
the other end, after passing round a fixed 
pulley, returning to nis hand. If he now 

EuUs downward by an amount equal to 
aif his weight, he will be supported one- 
half by the direct effort of his hands, and 
the other half by the chair. This is some- 
times found a very convenient method for 
a person to let himself down into a well, 
and to draw hinaseJf out again. 

120. Tb« next figure represents the 
movable pulley. In this, one end of 
the cord is attached to a fixed support, 
A, and to the other end the power is 
applied. As both parts of the cord 
will have an equal tension, it is evident 
one-half of the weight W will be sus- 
tained by the hook A, and the other by 
the power P ; hence, the power will be 
to the weight as 1 to 2. Instead of 
pulling upward with the hand, as re- 

E resented in the figure, it is usual to 
ave the cord passed over another fixed 
pulley. 

It will now be still more plain, if possible, that the 
obly use of the grooved wheel, or pulley, is to diminish 
friction, the peculiar advantage of the power in no 

self by jne&ns of a fixed pullay 1 What part of liis own weight would he We to draw 
up with his hands 1 120. When the fixed pulley is used, by how many cords lath* 
weight supported 1 How many support it when a sincle movabla pulley ia uiedt 
What Csn is thja ratio of the power to the weight 1 
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respect depending npon its use. If, in this last case., we 
should dispense with it, and substitute a mere block, as 
before, the action of the cord would be precisely the 
same, except in regard to friction. The weight would 
still be supported by the two parts of the cord, and the 

g[)wer would be to the weight in the same ratio as before, 
hould not this mechanical power, therefore, be called 
the cord rather than the pulley ? 

121. In raising a weight by a single movable pulley, 

as just described, it will be seen the power has to pass 

over twice the space which is traversed by the weight ; 

that is, as in the case of the lever (108,) or the wheel 

and axle (1 14,) the space passed over by 

the power is to that passed over by the 

weight as the weight is to the power. That 

the power has to pass over twice as much 

space as the weight, will be evidenjt from 

the consideration that, to raise the weight 

one inch, both cords which support it, or 

rather both parts of the cord, must be 

shortened an mch, which would require the 

hand to move two inches. 

122. Usually, in practice, several pulleys 

are combined, as is shown in the annexed 

figure. Here are two fixed pulleys in the 

block A, and two movable ones in B ; and 

the weight W is sustained by four cords, 

or, which is the same thing, by four parts 

of the same cord. As sJl parts of the 

cord are equally extended, each of them» 

Dp jU of course, sustains one-fourth part of the 

I Mw weight ; or the power P is to the weight 

iLJM W as 1 to 4. In other words, a power of 

Tacku. 2 pound is made to counterpoise a weight 

j of 4 pounds. 

? In this instance it will be perceived, that in order to 




Qm»Tio« 121. When a iringle moYable puller is used, how much more q)ace moat 
ine power pass over than the weight 1 How does this app3ar 1 122. When there ar« 
two fixed and two movable pulleys, by how many cords is che weight sustained 1 How 
many pounds at W will a power of 1 pound at P counterpoise) How fiu muit t)i 
yowtr P moT« in order to raise the weight 1 inch ? How does this appear 1 
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raise the weight 1 inch, each of the ropes must be 
shortened an inch, which will require the power to move 
through 4 inches ; which also accords with the maxim^ 
that what is gained in power is lost in time. 

123. There may be more than two fixed and two mov- 
able pulleys used, but in every case, with a sinde excep- 
tion shortly to be mentioned, the power will be to the 
weight as 1 to twice the number of movable pulleys. 
Thus, when only one movable pulley is used, the power 
is to the weight as 1 to 2 ; when there are two movable 
pulleys, they will be to each other as 1 to 4 ; when three 
are used, as 1 to 6, and so on. 

124. There is, indeed, one case, as above intimated, in 
which this rule requires to be slightly modified. In the 
above figure, it will be seen, the rope is attached to the 
block containing the fixed pulleys at C ; if, instead of this, 
it had been attached to the block containing the mov- 
able pulleys, as at D, then it is plain there would have 
been five ropes to sustain the weight, each of which 
would sustain a fifth ; and the power would be to the 
weight as 1 to twice the number of movable pulleys, plus 
one ; or "as 1 to 6. In this case, one more fixed pulley 
would have been required. 

Instead of having the pulleys placed one above another, 
as here represented, in practice they are usually placed 
side by side, but the result is the same. 

125. Sometimes the cord, or rope, instead of being 
entire, as represented above, is divided into several parts, 
each pulley hanging by a separate string, one end of 
which is attached to a fixed beam. 

By this arrangement, we gain a great increase of power, 
attended by a corresponding loss of time. We may 
estimate the power gained as follows : First, the power 
P, which we will suppose 1 pound, exerts its force on the 
movable pulley A, over the fixed pulley F, the other end 
of the cord being attached to the beam above. The pulley 

QuBSTXoM 123. ^Vhen more than two movable pulleys are employed, bow will the 
power be to the weight 1 If there are eight movable pulleys bow many pounds at W 
will 1 pound at P be sufficient to counterpoise 1 124. Whai exception to this rule hi 
Uemioned 1 Is it necessary tha". the sheaves or wheels in the same block should be 
placed one above another 1 12& How is the action of the qrstem of pulleys in the foU 
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A is therefore drawn upward by 
a force of 2 pounds. But the 
first movable pulley A is connected 
with the second pulley B by the 
. cord 2, 2, in the same manner as 
the weight P is with A by the 
X^ [ fl ) I ^^^^ ^» ^ ' consequently, the pul- 
iM^ Vjiy ^ ley B must be drawn upward by 
a force of 4 pounds. In like man- 
ner it may be shown that the third 
movable pulley C must be drawn 
upward by a force of 8 pounds. 
By this arrangement, therefore, a 
power of 1 pound is made to bal- 
ance a weight of 8 pounds ; or, 
in other words, the power is to the 
weight as 1 to 8. If another pul- 
ley were added, it is evident the weight which the same 
power would sustain would be doubled, or the power 
would be to the weight as 1 to 16. 

In estimating the effect of particular systems of pulleys. 
we have left out of the account the weight of the blocki 
and pulleys themselves, which is sometimes considerable. 
Usually, they operate against the power ; that is, a por- 
tion of the power is required to be expended to counter- 
balance their weight ; but, in some cases, they are made 
to act in favor of the power. 

Such a case is seen in the next figure. One pulley, 
it will be seen, is fixed ; but the weight of the other two 
assists the power P to counterbalance the weight W. 
The figures by the side of the cords show the part sus- 
tained by them ; and the power is to the weight as 1 -to 
7. In reality, however, a little more must be added to 
the weight W to counterbalance the two pulleys. 

Other modes of using the pulley are not here discussed, 
nor the various methods that have been adopted to 



lowing figure explained 1 What weight at Wwill 1 pound at P sustain? If another 
pulley were added, what would be the ratio of the power to the weif;ht 7 What i& • 
system of pulleys called 1 In the above estimates, has the weight of the pulleys them- 
selves been taken into account ) What is the proportion of the power to the weigli* 
in th« system represeo^ed in the figure on tlie roUowing pagel 
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obviate particular difGcuIties. In 
every system of pulleys, the same pro- 
portion, so often noticed, between the 
space passed over by the power and 
that passed over by the weight, will 
be observed (122 ;) if, as in the above 
case, the weight is 8 times the power, 
then the power will move 8 times as 
far as the weight, and of course its 
velocity will be 8 times that of the 
weight. In practice, a system of pul- 
leys is usually called a tackle. 

126. The Inclined Plane.— The in- 
clined plane, as its name imports, is 
a plane inclined more or less to the 
horizon; and the mechanical advan- 
tage gained by its use will always be 
in proportion as its length is greater 
than its perpendicular height. 

• In the inclined plane, 

B C, let us suppose that 
B C is five times A C : 
then, in order to pro- 
duce an equilibrium, the 
weight W must be five 
times the power P, the 
cord connecting them 
being supposed to pass 
over the fixed pulley, F. To understand how this effect 
is produced, the weight W may be supposed to be divided 
into two parts, one of which, equal to four-fifths of it, is 
supported directly by the plane itself, while the other 
part, equal to one-fifth, tends to carry it down the plane, 
and is supported hj the power P. If the weight is drawn 
up from B to C, it is evident the power r must pass 
through five times the perpendicular distance the weight 
W does. For, suppose the weight to be at B, and the 
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QoBSTiON 126. What is the inclined plane ? In what proportion will be the adran- 
tage gained by it t If the length of theblane is five times its height, what will be ths 
ratio of the power to the weight 1 It the power sustains but one>fiftb c/the weight 
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power at F, the cord extending from P to W; as the 
weight W ascends from B to C, rising perpendicularly the 
distance A C, P must descend a distance equal to B C, 
which is 6 times A C. Therefore, though it requires only 
one-fifth as much force to raise the body up the inclined 
plane that would be necessary to raise it perpendicularly, 
yet it has to move five times as far, and with the same 
velocity it of course would require five times as much 
time. The same principle just discussed (121,) will again 
be here noticed. 

The velocity a body will acquire in falling down an 
inclined plane, (making no allowance for friction,) is the 
same as it would acquire in falling freely through an 
equal perpendicular height. That is, a body falling from 
C to B, down the inclined plane, will attain precisely the 
same velocity as if it fell perpendicularly from C to A. 
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127. The Werfo-e.— The wedge is composed of two in 
chned planes, united at their bases, as A and B in the 
figure. It is little used except in cases where a great 
force is to be exerted only at very small distances. The 
advantage gained by it is generally considered to be in 
proportion to its length as compared with half its thick- 
ness. In practice, too, it allows percussion to be used, 
instead of simple pressure, by which the efiect is greatly 



0OW are the other four-fifths supported 1 In drawing up the weight through the leiuith 
of the plane, how much further perpendicularly will the power move than the wei^tl 
127. What is the wedge composed of 1 In what cases is it chiefly used 1 In what pn>> 
portion IB the advantage gained by it 1 Can its power be accurately calculated 1 
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jioreased ; but its power can not be very accurately 
calculated. 

The wedge is much used in splitting wood and othei 
substances ; and, indeed, several of our domestic instru- 
ments are modifications of it, as the knife, chisel, axe, &c. 
Needles and pins may also be considered as very 
acute wedges. 

128. The Screw.— The screw is al- 
ways composed of two parts, the exter- 
nal and the internal screw. The exter- 
nal screw consists of a cylinder with a 
spiral protuberance winding round it, 
called the thread. It is well represented 
by taking a cylinder, A B, and winding 
round it a piece of paper cut in the form 
of a right-angled triangle. The hypoth- 
enuse of the triangle will form the thread, 
which differs in nothing from the in- 
clined plane except its spiral form. 

129. The internal screw is 
sometimes called the nut, and con- 
sists of a block with a cylindrical 
hole, having the thread or spiral 
protuberance so cut inside, that 
the thread of the external screw 
will exactly fit between them. In 
the annexed figure, S represents 
the external screw, and N the in- 
ternal screw or nut. 

The thread of the screw may 
be cut square, as in A, (see next 
page,) or wedge-shaped, as in B ; 
but it is more frequently seen 
of the latter form especially when 
made of wood. 
130. In using the screw as a mechanical power, two mo 
tions are necessarily produced ; one of the parts must be 
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QtTBSTiON 128. Of what two parts \s the screw composed 1 
■crew consist ofl How may ft be represented 1 



, What does the external 

, 129. What does the internal screw 

consist of, and what is it called 1 In wnat two forms is the thread of the screw cot 1 
13IX When the screw is used, what two motions are produced 1 How £ur will ths 
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made to revolve on its axis 
and one or the other must at 
the same time advance in the 
direction of the length of the 
cylinder on which the exter- 
nal screw is cut. In the above 
figure, the external screw is 
supposed to be turned by 
means of th« handle L ; and 
it is plain that it must at the same time advance either 
upward or downward according to the direction in 
which it is turned. But this arrangement is not essen- 
tial ; the parts may be so formed that either one may 
revolve and either one advance, but not both at the 
same time. Whichever part is made to revolve, a single 
revolution will always cause an advance just equal to 
the distance between the threads. These two motions 
of the screw may be well illustrated by grasping firmly 
the thread of a small screw between the thumb and 
finger of the left hand, and turning it at the same time 
by the right hand applied to the head. As it is turned, 
it at the same time passes through between the thumb 
and finger in the direction of its length. Here both 
motions are communicated to the external screw, but 
this is not necessary ; if the head of the screw, as it 
is termed, is held against some fixed body, the thumb and 
finger, which constitute the nut, will move in the direc- 
tion of the length of the screw. 

131. If the screw were used in this simple form with- 
out a lever, the advantage gained by it would be in pro- 
portion as the distance round it is greater than the dis- 
tance between the threads, the former of which may be 
considered the length of the inclined plane, and the latter 
its height (128.) But the screw is seldom if ever used 
without a lever to turn it, by which its -power is greatly 
increased. To the end of this lever the power is applied, 
and the circumference of the circle described by it is 
thus to be considered the length of the plane. 

■crew advance by a «ingle revelation 1 How may these two motions of the lerew be 
iHostrated ? 131. If the screw were used without a lever, in what proportion would 
be the advantage gained 1 When the lever is used to turn the screw, in what proportioo 
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To estimate the mechanical advantage of the screw, 
therefore, we have the following rule, viz. : As the dds" 
tance between any two adjacent threads is to the ctrcum' 
^erence of the circle described by the power, so is the power 
to the weight. 

Let us suppose it is required to calculate the power of 
a screw, the threads of which are \ of an inch apart, and 
the lever with which it is turned is 3| feet long, and of 
course describes a circle, when the screw is turned, 22 
feet in circumference. The power (114) must be to the 
weight as the distance between the threads (| inch) is to 
the circumference of the circle described by the lever 
(22 feet.) We have then the following proportion : — 

As \ inch : 22 feet = 264 inches : : 1 : 1056; by 
which it appears that a force equal to 1 pound applied to 
the lever will balance a pressure of 1056 pounds upon the 
screw. But it is to be observed that in the use of the 
screw, the loss from friction is so ^eat, that its power 
can not be calculated with any considerable accuracy. 

132. — Sometimes the 
threads of a screw are 
made to act upon the teeth 
of a wheel so as to turn it, 
as represented in the figure. 
It is then called a perpetual 
screw. It will be seen that 
at every turn of the handle 
the wheel is carried for- 
ward one tooth, or the dis- 
tance between the threads 
of the >8crew. / 

The screw is used in al- 
most an endless variety of 
operations in practical me- 
chanics, but chiefly in cases 
where a great pressure is 
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to be exerted through small distances, 



b the adrsntage gained 1 Suppose the threads of a screw are |th of an Inch apart, and 
the lever with which it is tamed 3^ feet in length, wliat will he the ratio of the power 
Co the weight 1 132. How is the perpetual screw conatnicted 1 For what purposes is 
the sciew used 1 
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133. Friction. — ^In the preceding investigations, no 
allowance has been made for friction, as the object has 
been merely to calculate the ratio of the power to the 
weight when in a state of equilibrium ; but, if the 
weight is to be raised, friction must necessarily be pro- 
duced between the different parts of the machinery ; 
and, in order to overcome it, the power must be consider- 
ably increased above what has been estimated. As a 
general rule, the loss from friction is supposed to be equal 
to about one-third of the power which is applied ; that is, 
if, by the use of a machine, a weight of 150 pounds is 
exactly balanced by a power of 30 pounds ; then, to put 
the weight in motion will require an addition of one-third 
of the original power, or 10 pounds, making 40 pounds 
in all. 

But the resistance of friction in some of the mechanical 
powers is much greater than in others ; the lever is least 
affected by it, while in the screw and wedge it is enor- 
mous. 

134. Friction is of two kinds, the one occasioned by a 
body gliding over another ; the other by the rolling of a 
circular body. The latter is usually much less than the 
former. Owing to this, friction-rollers are sometimes 
used with the view to diminish the resistance. So cylin- 
ders of wood are placed under very heavy masses, as 
buildings, in moving them, for the same purpose. Where 
rollers can not be used, the rubbing surfaces are generally 
lubricated by smearing them with oil or grease. 

135. The air also opposes considerable resistance to 
all bodies nloving in it, and this resistance becomes very 
considerable when the motion is rapid ; but no account 
is made of it in the preceding investigations in regard to 
the mechanical powers. 

QmssTioN ISaL What allowance for loss hy friction is nsttally to be made 1 If a weight 
e^lSO poands is balanced by the use of a machine bv a power of 90 pounds, how much 
additional power will be required to put the machine in motion and raise the weight t 
Are all the mechanical powers equally affected by friction ? Which is least affected by 
it 1 134. What two kinds of friction are there ? Which is the greatest ? What are 
friction rollersi For what purpose are cylinders of wood usually placed under build* 
Uigs and other heavy bodies in moving them 1 What is the object or greasing the kUnts 
of machinery % 135. What is said of the resistance of the air 1 



CHAPTER II. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

136. This branch of science treats of the nature, pres* 
5ure, and motion of fluids in general, and their relation 
to solids. 

Nature of Fluids. — ^A fluid is a substance which yields 
to the slightest pressure, the particles moving freely 
among themselves. There are two kinds of fluids, liquid 
and gases, in the former of which there is a slight cohe- 
sion among the particles, but in the latter there is none. 
In this chapter we propose to confine ourselves entirely 
to the former. 

137. Fluids are subject to all the laws developed in the 
preceding pages, with such modifications only as depend 
upon their peculiar constitution ; they obey strictly the 
laws of gravitation and motion in cases where the ready 
mobility of their particles does not interfere. A mass of 
water or other fluid, in falling from a height, would pro- 
duce the same efiect as an equal mass of a solid, if no 
opposing cause existed ; and the reason why no one fears 
the fracturing of his skull by the dashing of a quantity of 
water upon him from an elevation, is because the parti- 
cles are so easily separated from each other ; the mass is 
broken merely by the resistance of the air, and conse- 
quently the momentum of the whole can not be made to 
act on a single point, as is the case with solids. If the 
particles of the mass are made to cohere by freezing, then 
Its mechanical eflects will be the same as those of any 
other solid. 

138. Liquids are slightly compressible. This was for a 
long time doubted ; but, from the result of many very ac- 

QumTioN 136. Of what does the branch of science called HydrostatFes treat t What 
Is a fluid 1 137. Are fluids subject to the laws which have been already discussed 1 
Do they obey the same laws of gravitation as solids 1 Why do not fluids in falling pro* 
duce the same mechanical effects as solids 1 If the particles of water are made to cohert 
kj freezing, what would be the effects of the falling of a massl 138. Are UquUs com- 
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curate experiments, it is found that water, which may be 
considered as the representative of liquids in general, is 
diminished about 46 millioneths of its volume lor a pres- 
sure of 15 pounds to the square inch, and in the same 
ratio for a greater pressure. An apparatus — somewhat 
complicated — has been invented, by which the compressi- 
bility and elasticity of water have been demonstrated in 
a very satisfactory manner. When the pressure is re- 
moved, in consequence of its elasticity, it immediately 
expands and then occupies the same space as before. 
But all liquids are not equally compressible. 

139. The accompanying figure will 
give some idea of the apparatus which 
has been used to demonstrate the com- 
pressibility of liquids. A B C D is a sec- 
tion of a strong glass vessel having firmly 
cemented on its upper part A B a me- 
tallic cylinder, E F, with a piston, G, 
fitting it perfectly tight, and capable of 
being forced down upon the water con- 
tained in the vessel by means of the 
screw H. K is a bottle of glass, having 
its neck drawn out into a small tube ; 
and after this bottle is filled nearly full 
with water, a small globule of mercury 
is introduced so as to rest upon the sur- 
face of the water, and serve as an index. 
To the neck of the bottle a metallic scale 
is attached with equal divisions marked 
upon it. This bottle thus prepared is then placed in the 
large glass vessel which is to be filled with water, and 
then the piston inserted and screwed down upon the 
water. The water in the small bottle contracts under 
the pressure, as will be shown bv the descent of the 
globule of mercury in the neck of the bottle. 

By knowing the capacity of each of the small divisions 




pTMs'blel By wh«t part of its Tolume is water compreflsed by a pressure of If 
pounds to the square inch 1 How is ihe apparatus constructed which is used to demon* 
Btrate the compressibility of liquids? When the pressure is removed, will the liquid 
possess the same volume as at first 1 Are all liquids equally compressible 1 139. 1)» 
•eribe the apparatus for determiainf the compressibility of water. 
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of the neck of the bottle as compared with the bottle it- 
self, the amount of the contraction may be determined. 

140. Though the particles of liquids move freely 
among themselves, there is, as we have heretofore seen, 
a slight attraction between them, as is shown by their 
adhering together to form the drop. But it is very slight ; 
and each particle may therefore be considered as gravi- 
tating toward the earth by itself alone, entirely indepen- 
dent of the others by which it is surrounded. 

141. As a naturaFconsequence of this, a mass of any 
liquid alwavs takes the form of the vessel in which it is 
contained, however irregular it may be. By taking ad- 
vantage of this peculiarity of liquids, solids that are capa- 
ble of being melted are cast into any form which is 
desired. The solid is first melted, and while in the liquid 
state poured into a vessel or cavity of the proper form 
previously prepared ; and when it has solidified by cool- 
ing, it is found upon removal from its bed to be of the 
shape required. 

142. As another consequence of this property of liquids, 
their surfaces will always be found when at rest to be 
perfectly level ; every particle at the surface will be 
equally distant from the point to which they all tend. 
This point, we know (26,) is the centre of the earth ; and 
hence the surface of a fluid must always partake of the 
spherical form of the globe. This is evident in large 
bodies of water, as the ocean ; but the sphericity of small 
bodies is so trifling in consequence of the great distance 
of the centre, that their surfaces appear to the eye per- 
fectly flat. 

If, however, the extent of surface is considerable, its 
spherical form becomes evident. Thus, when a ship 
is first seen in the distance at sea, only the tops of her 
masts appear in view ; but, as she approaches, more and 



QrxsTioN 140. Do the particles of liquids possem any attraction for each other 1 
How is the slight cohesion of the particles shown 1 How do the particles of liqaida 

Eavitate 1 141. Why does a portion of a liquid in a vessel always take the form of the 
side of the vessel 1 How are metals and other solids cast in particular forms which 
may be desired I 142. Why is the surface of a liquid at rest always level 1 Toward 
What point does every particle of a liquid tend to fall 1 Is the surface .of a liquid at rest 
a plane 7 Why is not the convexity of the surface apparent in small bodies of v«ater f 
Why is IM top of the mast of a ship at sea visible before the lower parts ) BuppoM a Un* 
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more of her sails are seen, until at length the wnole shxf 
becomes visible. So, when the sailor wishes to see a 
great distance, he ascends to the mast-head with his 
telescope, knowing that, in consequence of the spherical 
form ot the surface, objects may be seen from that eleva- 
tion which are entirely hid from his view when upon the 
deck. 

But even in bodies of water of comparatively limited 
extent, the curvature of the surface is not entirely imper- 
ceptible. If we suppose a lake twdlmiles in diameter to 
be frozen over with fine smooth ice, and a line drawa 
across it perfectly straight, touching the ice in the centre, 
each end of it would be no less than 8 inches above it. 



rRBBBURK APPLIKD TO LIQUIDB. 

143. Liquids, on account of the great mobility of their 
particles, are capable of communicating any pressure ex- 
erted on them, equally in all directions. 

This is to be considered as entirely separate from the 
pressure resulting from the weight of the liquids them- 
selves. 

To understand the mode in which 
this pressure is distributed, let A B C 
D in the figure be a vessel filled with 
water or some other liquid, and P, a 
solid piston, fitting exactly the inside 
of the vessel, so that none of the 
liquid can pass by it. For the present, 
leaving the weight of the liquid itself 
out of the account, if P weighs ten 

founds, this force will be sustained 
y the first stratum, a?, of the fluid , 
and this by the next stratum, y ; this 
by the next, z ; and so on to the bottom of the vessel, by 
which the whole will be supported. If the liquid were 




Preanure applied to 
Water, 



two miles long drawn perfectly straight over the surface of a frozen lake, so as jnst to 
touch the ice in the middle, how high would each end be above the :ce 7 l4Si. In what 
direction do fluids tranainit a force impreawd upon them 7 How is the figar^ explained * 
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removed, the piston would at once descend and rest upon 
the bottom directly, by which it would be sustained ; but 
this is done as really when the liquid is contained within, 
its weight or pressure being transmitted by the liquid to 
the bottom. 

If, while the piston is in the position represented in the 
figure, the water should be frozen, supposing it not to ad- 
here to the sides of the vessel, it is plain that the piston 
would rest upon the ice, and the ice upon the bottom of 
the vessel ; or, in other words, that the pressure of the 
piston would be transmitted by the ice to the bottom of 
the vessel. But the mere circumstance of the water being 
frozen can not change the transmission of the pressure ; 
the weight or pressure of P must be sustained by tlie 
bottom alike in both cases. 

144. But as the shape of the fluid will conform to the 
bottom of the vessel accurately, if the whole surface of 
the bottom is pressed by a force of 10 pounds, one-half 
of it will of course sustain 5 pounds, one-tenth 1 pound, 
and so on ; that is, if we suppose the surface of the bot- 
tom of the vessel to contain 10 square inches, each inch 
will sustain a pressure of 1 pound. 

145, Thus far we have spoken only of the pressure 
upon the bottom of the vessel ; but, in consequence of the 
freedom of the particles to move among themselves, the 
same pressure will be transmitted to the sides of the 
vessel also ; and if an aperture be made, the liquid will 

f;ush out with the same force as if made at the bottom, 
f an aperture be made at the side, just equal in size to 
the piston, the force required to be applied to a second 

Eiston inserted in this aperture to keep the liquid in, will 
e precisely equal to the weight of the first piston, or ten 
pounds. If the aperture in the side be only half or a 
quarter as large as the piston P, and a second piston in- 
serted, then only a proportional force will be required to 
keep 11 in its place. j 

Would the water as really support the piston when liquid as when frozen 1 144. It the 
whole surfare oi the botrom is pres&ied by a force of 10 pounds, how much will be the 

Bressure upon one-half or one-tenrh of it 1 145. Is there a pressure a^inst the sides of 
le vessel as well as a^inst the bottom 1 If an aperf ure were made in the side of the 
Ycssel of equa. size w'th the piston, and a second piston inserted into it, what weigiil 
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Again, if a perforation be made in the piston P itself, 
the liquid will rush upward from below in a jet d'eau, 
which shows that there is also an upward pressure. Upon 
trial, this upward pressure would be found precisely equal 
to the downward or the lateral pressure, which proves 
that liquids transmit forces acting on them equally in all 
directions. 

146. Some very important consequences result from 
this property of liquids to transmit force equally in all 
directions. 

'Let ABCD be a close 
vAssel, the top of which is 
horizontal, and 00' two 
apertures having tubes in- 
serted in them, which shall 
be just an inch square in- 
side ; and let P P' be pistons 
accurately fitted into these 
tubes. Let us now suppose 
the vessel filled with water, 
and a weight of 1 pound ap- 
plied to one of the pistons ; 
It is plain that every square" inch of the internal surface 
of the vessel would receive a pressure of 1 pound, which 
would be shown by the rise of the other piston, if it were 
not loaded by a weight equal to that placed upon the first. 
If, therefore, the whole internal surface of the vessel is 
supposed to contain 1000 square inches, a load of one 
pound applied to one of the pistons produces a pressure 
upon the vessel of 999 pounds ; and so in proportion to 
any other weight applied to the piston. 

147. In the above case we have supposed the two pis- 
tons equal ; but let us suppose now that the tube O', is 
ten times as large as the tube O, and the piston P' of 
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would be required to keep It In its place 1 If an aperture were made In the piston P 
itself, what would be the result 1 Would the upward pressure be equal to the down- 
wara or the lateral pressure 1 146. Kthe internal surface of a vessel be supposed equal 
to 1000 square inches, and an aperture an inch square be made, and a prot^sure of a 
pouud be applied by means of a piston, bow much force will be exerted upon the whols 
inside of the vesseri If a second piston be inserted of the same size of the first, whca 
the first is loaded with the weiglit of a pound, what will be the effect upon the second t 
117. If we suppose the piston O' to be 10 times as large as O, bow many pouuus opca 
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course ten times as large as 
•P. If the piston P be loaded 
with a weight of 1 pound, a 
corresponding pressure will 
be transmitted to every por- 
tion of the internal surface 
of the vessel A B C D ; but the 
piston P' being ten times as 
large as P, it will require a 
load of 10 pounds to counter- 
balance the 1 pound upon P. 
If P be loaded with a weight of 100 pounds, then 1000 
pounds would be required upon P^ to counterbalance it. 

We have made no allowance in these calculations for 
the friction of the pistons, which, in making the actual 
experiment, would be very considerable, but would not 
affect the principle designed to be illustrated. 

148. The Hydraulic Press. — It will readily be perceived 
that in the application of the principle above discussed 
we have the means of producing great pressure by the 
use of a comparatively small force. 

This is accomplished in the 
machine called the Hydrostatic 
or Hydraulic Press. A is a 
small cylinder with a solid pis- 
ton, which is worked by the 
handle H, and from the lower 
part of it a strong tube, B, ex- 
tends to a larger cylinder, in 
which a strong, heavy piston, P, 
is fitted so accurately as to move 
up and down in it without al- 
lowing any water to escape by 
it. C is a tube leading to a cis- 
tern of water. Now, if we sup- 
pose the diameter of the cylin- 
der A to be 1 inch, and that of 
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V will be required to counterbalance 1 pound applied to P 1 Ig an j allowance made 
for tlie friction of the piston ? 148. How is the Mydraulie Press constructed 1 If the 
emaller cylinder is 1 inch in diameter, and the largei 6 inches^ how many pounds ap- 
Jtlied to the larger piston will 1 pound applied to the amiUler counterbalance! If bi 
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the Other cylinder 6 inches, the surface of the lower end 
of the piston P will be 36 times that of the small piston 
in the cylinder A ; and a weight of 1 pound applied on 
the small piston will produce a pressure upon P, tending 
to raise it, of 36 pounds. But as the handle H acts as a 
lever, a man can easily, by means of it, apply a force of 
several hundred pounds, which will be increased, as we 
have seen, 36 times by the action of the machine. Let 
us suppose the man, by resting his whole weight upon the 
handle H, produces a pressure of 400 pounds upon the 
piston in A, then the piston P will be raised by a force 
equal to 400 x 36= 14,400 pounds. 

149. It is remarkable, that in this machine also, the 
space passed over by the power will always be to that 
passed over by the weight, as the weight is to the power, 
(121.) For, as the large cylinder is 36 times that of the 
smaller, when the small piston is forced down one inch, 
the water driven by it into the largefr cylinder will fill it 
up only ^V of an inch, and consequently the larger piston 
P will be raised only that distance. 



rKKBSUES PRODUCED BT THE WEIGHT OF LIQUIDS. 

150. Pressure Proportional to Depth. — ^It is to be ob- 
served that thus far we have spoken only of pressure 
which may be applied to a liquid, leaving entirely out of 
account the weight of the liquid itself, and the pressure 
resulting from it. This we will now proceed to consider. 

It is evident that a portion of the liquid in a vessel may be 
supposed to constitute the piston P, (143,) for its pressure 
upon the portion below it will be just the same as if it 
were solid, and the pressure will be transmitted in the 
game manner to the bottom and sides of the vessel. 

151. Let A B C D be a vessel with upright sides filled • 
with water or other liquid. Let us suppose a portion 

means of a lerer a man can apply 400 pounds to the smaller piston, how much force 
will be exerted upon the larger? 149. What is the proportion between the distance 
passed over by the power and that passed over by the weight ? How does it appear 
that when the power moves 1 inch, the piston, and of course the weight, will be raised 
only one-thirty-sixth of an inch 1 150. Thus far, have we been speaking of pressure' ap- 
plied to the surface of a liquid, or of the pressure resulting from the weieht of the liquid 
kaelf 7 151. How is the figuie in paragraph 151 explained ? How will the pressure of 
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of the liquid AEFB separated 
from the liquid below oy a tUin film. 
£ F, ot some substance ; it is plain, as 
nas been remarked that the pressure 
of the upper portion thus separated 
firnm the rest upon the part below, 
will be tne same as if it were solid: 
for its weight will be sustained br 
PrcM^wrc of LiquidM, j^ jf ^^^ j^^ ^g suppose that auotheV 

portion of the liquid, E G H F, equal 
to the first, is in like manner separated by a film, G H, 
from the part below ; it is evident this will exert a pres- 
sure equal to that of the first portion; and the whole 
pressure on the surface G H will be twice as great as 
that at the surface £ F. If below this we should take 
a third similar portion of the fiuid, the pressure upon the 
surface on which that would rest would be three times 
that of the first portion, and so of any other proportion. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the pressure of the fluid in 
the vessel increases as we descend exactly in proportion 
to the depth or distance perpendicularly below the sur- 
face. 

. We have, then, this principle, viz. : The pressure of a 
liquid at different distances below the surface is always 
proportional to these distances. 

152. This pressure, it will be observed, at any given 
point, is nothing more than the weight of the liquid above 
that point ; and of course the heavier the liquid is, the 
greater will be the pressure, the distance below the sur- 
face being supposed the same. The pressure of mercury, 
therefore, is greater than that of water, and the pressure 
of water greater than that of alcohol or ether. 

It is to be observed, too, that though the pressure of 
liquids increases in proportion to the distance below the 
surface, still, at any given mathematical point, it will be 
equal in every direction ; that is, at this point, the up- 
ward, downward, and lateral pressure, will be precisely 

a llquitl Tanr at different distances below the surface 1 162. From what does this pre** 
sore resnlt 1 Will the pressure of all liquids be the same at the same depth 1 Thoog h 
the pressure increases as we descend below the sur&ce, will it always oe the same m 
tter/ dhrecJon at anj given point 1 
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die same. But it we take any appreciable portion of 
surfaceHinless it be nonzontal, this win uoi be the case, 
as the downward pressure will be greatest. But this will 
sftortly be explained more fuav. 

163. The pressure on the bottom of a vessel wim up- 
rgnt sides, when filled with a iiquid, will of course be just 
equal to the weigfit of the liquid, and this is proportional 
to the surface of the bottom and the perpendicular height. 
But It can be «!hown that in all vessels, wnatever the 
form, the pressure on the bottom {supposed to oe per- 
fectly horizontal) will be the same as if the sides were 
upright. That is, the pressure on the oottom of a vessel 
filled with a liquid is equal to the weight ot a commn of 
the liquid whose base is equal to that of the vessel, and 
whose height is the same as the depth of the fluid in the 

Let ABC be a 

glass tube, having a 
brass collar cement 
ed on at A, into 
which vessels of dif- 
ferent shapes, D, 
E, and F, may be^ 
screwed. The tube 
ABC is filled with 
mercury up to the 
dotted line A C, and 
. the vessel D is then 
screwed on A, and 
water poured in until it rises to h The surface of the 
mercury at A will be the base of the column of water, 
and will of course be forced downward by the weight of 
the water, and made to rise above C, at the other end of 
the tube, we will suppose, to the point p. If now we un- 
screw D, and substitute either of the other vessels, E or 
F, or, indeed, one of any other shape, and fill it with 
water to A, the mercury in the tube will in every case 




QvBSTinn 153. What is the pressare npon the bottom of a veBBel filled with a liquid 
tqual to 1 Is this pressure independent of the form of the vessel 1 How may this b« 
proved by means of the apparatus described 7 In the case of the funuel-sbaped veasd 
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rise exactly to |>, proving conclusively that the pressure 
exerted by fluids is independent of their quantity, and 
varies only with the perpendicular height, the base being 
the same in each case. In the case oi the funnel-shaped 
vessel, £, the inclined sides support part of the weight of 
the fluid ; and when the small vessel, F, is used, a part 
of the downward pressure is counterbalanced by an up- 
wsird pressure against the sides of the vessel where its 
diameter is diminished. 

154. By availing ourselves of this law, a very powerful 
force may be exerted by a small quantity of liquid. If, 
for instance, a cask be filled with water, and a small 
tube, say J of an inch in diameter, and 20 feet long, be 
closely inserted in the bung-hole, and water poured in, 
the pressure will be sufficient to burst the cask. 

Hydrostatic Bellows, — The 
^r>'„ well-known philosophic toy called 

I the hydrostatic bellows, illustrates 

I the same fact; this consists of 

two flat boards, BC and D£, 
united by leather, A. A short 
tube communicates with the in- 
terior of the beUows, and termi- 
nates in a faucet, by which the 
water used in the experiment is 
drawn off. From this short tube 
a long tube, T, rises perpendicu- 
larly, and terminates in a funnel, 
F. The upper board, BC, is 
loaded with weights, W, which 
press it against the lower board, D 
E ; the leather which unites them 
being collected in folds between 
them. If, now, water is poured 
into the funnel F, it will descend 
•»nd enter between the boards ; and, by continuing the 
supply, a column will be maintained in the tube, which, 
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E, how is a part of the weijrht sapported 1 164. How may a reiy powerful force be as- 
erted by a small quantity of water 1 How is the hydroatatic btUotM conatrueted 1 How 
are tl*e weights raised that are placed on the upper board 1 

d 
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by its pressure, will gradually raise the upper board with 
its load as high as the leather which unites the boards 
will permit. 

155. In the hydrostatic bellows we see the powerful 
upward pressure of the column of water within, which iij 
equal to the weight of a column of water having the 
upper board, B C, for its base, and for its height, the height 
of the water in the tube T. The pressure of the water in 
the tube, it will be seen, serves the same purpose as the 
small piston in the hydraulic press (148;) and by increas- 
ing sufficiently the length of the tube, any amount of 
pressure can be produced. 

On account of this upward pressure of liquids, if a hole 
is made in the bottom of a ship, the water rushes in with 
great force. 

156. Lateral Pressure of Liquids. — We have hereto- 
fore seen '(152) that the pressure. of a liquid at any point 
is the same in every direfction, and is proportional to the 
depth beneath the surface. We have seen, too, that in 
the case of pressure applied to a liquid, the force exerted 
on any part of the inside surface will be in proportion to 
the extent of that surface (147;) that is, if we are able to 
determine the amount of the pressure on one square inch 
of the surfece, it will be twice as much on 2 square inches, 
three times as much on three square inches, &c. So, 
the upward or downward pressure of a liquid itself on 
any surface, at any given depth, will be proportional to 
the extent of the surface, and will be entirely independent 
of the form of the vessel (153.) But the same can not be 
said of any poi-tion of the surface of the sides of a vessel 
filled with liquid, for the reason that every part of this 
surface will not be at the same depth beneath the liquid ; 
the lower part must be at a greater depth, and, therefore, 
subjected to greater pressure than the upper part. 

If a cubical box be filled with water, it is found the 
pressure on one side is just equal to half that upon the 

Qttbbtion 165. What Is the upward pressure in the hydrostatic bellows eaaal to 1 
Why does water rush into a ship when a hole is made in the bottom 1 166 Is tne pres- 
sare of a Uquid on the inside of a vessel proportional to the extent of surface ? What is 
Mid of the pressure upon a portion of surface in the side of a vessel I If a cubical ves* 
■el b« filled with water, how does the pressure upon one side compare with that upon 
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bottom ; that is, the pressure is the same as it would be 
if the side were changed into a horizontal oottom, and 
half the depth of liquid rested on it. 

In consequence of the in- 
creasing pressure of water as 
the depth increases, dams and 
embankments to contain it are 
always made much thicker at 
umbaniment. ^j^^ bottom than at the top, as 

shown in the figure. 
157. The pressure of liquids at very considerable 
depths below the surface is enormously great. If an 
empty bottle tightly corked is sunk by means of weights 
attached to it to a considerable depth in the sea, the pres- 
sure of the surrounding water will either break it by 
bursting it inward, or will force the cork into it through 
the neck, or the water may be forced in through the cork. 
If the bottle has flat sides, it will be likely to be broken, 
this form not being conducive to strength. 

In one case, a bottle tightly corked, and the cork 
covered with pitch, was let down into the sea, and on 
re^hing the depth of about three hundred feet, an increase 
of weight was suddenly felt, which proved to be occa- 
sioned by the cork having been forced in, and the bottle 
of course filled with water. Another bottle was let down 
in a similar manner, which, on being drawn up, was found 
filled with water, though the cork remained in its place, 
the water no doubt having been forced in through the 
cork or around its sides. ^ 

If a piece of w^ood that easily floats at the surface is let 
down by means of a weight attached to it to a great 
depth, the water will be forced into its pores, and increase 
its weight so much, that it will no longer be capable of 
floating or rising to the surface. 

A diver may descend, with impunity, to a certain 
depth in the sea, but there is a limit beyond which the 

the bottom ? Why are dams and embankments always made much thicker at bottom 
than at the top I 167. What is the effect of sinking bottles tightly corked to great depths 
in the sea 1 why is the bottle likely to be broken if it has flat sides') May the water 
sometimes be forced in through the cork or by its sides 7 If a piece of wood Is sunk to 
a coD8i(k.rable depth in rrater, why v/ili it uot rise again to the sur&ce ? May <iiT«ni 
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pressure can not be endured; and it is probable that even 
fishes, though fitted by nature to sustain greater pressures 
than land animals, can not exist beyond certain compara- 
tively limited depths. They have, however, in some in- 
stances, been caught so far beneath the surface, that they 
must have sustained a pressure of many tons to every 
square foot of the surface of their bodies. 

158. Liquids being slightly compressible, as we have 
seen, must become more dense at considerable depths 
than they are at the surface. It has been computed, that 
at the depth of 93 miles the density of water must be 
doubled, in consequence of the great pressure to which it 
is subjected, and that at the depth of 362 miles it must be 
as dense as mercury. 

159. Level Surface in Vessels connected, — ^We have 
seen (142) that the surface of a liquid in a vessel at rest 
always attains a perfect level ; and the same will be true 
if the liquid is contained in several vessels; provided there 
is a free communication by means of a tube, or otherwise 
between them. If the vessels be large, and the tube 
uniting them small, it may require some time; but, in 
every case, a perfect level m all the vessels will at length 
be attained. 

Every one's daily obser- 
JLB c D X 3E* vation is, perhaps, sufficient 

\^ V T II ^ to satisfy him of this fact ; 

a^^P^ A ^ ^^^ ^^^ piece of apparatus, 

r 1 § ¥ ?\ represented in the figure, 
I i i i %\ serves to illustrate it. A, 
B, C, D, E, F, are several 
glass vessels of different 
The same LeveL shapcs. Connected at the 

bottom by a flat horizontal 
tube, L U. Let water now be poured into one of the ves- 
sels, and it will be seen to rise in all alike, and stand at the 
same level, notwithstanding the difference in their forms. 
A teapot, kettle, or other vessel having a spout, to con- 

descend to any depth beneath the sarface 1 Have fishes the power of enduring greBtet 
pressure than man can 1 158. Are liquids compressible 1 What then must be the effect 
upon their density at great depths 1 159. Will the surface of a liquid in several vessels 
commuuicating together be at the same level in all 1 How is this shown br the figure 1 
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e» n a liquid, must have the lip of the spout at least as 
nigh as the level of the liquid within; otherwise the 
Bquid will flow out. 

160. It is well known that in digging wells in the 
vicinity of each other, we are not Always obliged to pene- 
trate to the same depth in order to find a supply of 
water ; nor is the surface of the water beneath the soil 
every where at the same level, as the principles we have 
just discussed would seem to require. We sometimes 
see wells but a few rods apart, both of which, perhaps, 
contain w^ater during the year, thoush the bottom of one 
of them is scarcely, if at all, lower than the mouth of the 
other 

Thus, let A and B be two 
wells dug in the hill side C ; 
the bottom of A is above the 
level of the mouth of B, and yet 
A may be half filled with water 
at the same time that it stands 
much below the mouth of B. 
Wen*. But this in reality furnishes no 

exception to the general law that 
the surface of a body of water, or of several bodies com 
municating with each other, will be at the same level. 
The reason why the surface of the water that percolates 
every where through the soil is not at the same level, like 
the surface of the ocean, may be because of the obstruc- 
tions that prevent its free passage from place to place, or 
because of the capillary action (16) of the soil itself. If 
the earth between the wells A and B is very hard, or 
comi)osed mostly of clay, which is impervious to water, 
then the wells may be considered as two separate vesselsj 
in which we should not of course expect the water to be 
necessarily at the same level. But if the earth at the 
particular place is of such a nature as to allow the water 
to pass freely, it may by capillary action be maintained 
at a higher level at one point than at another. 

QuBSTioN 160. M'lst wells in the vfcinity of each other be always dug to the aamt 
depth to obtain water 1 How is this illustrated 7 Does this furnish any eieeptionto 
the law above given that the surface of a fluid » always level 1 Why in not the mrfiiM 
of the water contains^ in the soil level 7 

9* 
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161. Hydrostatic Paradox, — The solution of the hy- 
flrpstatic paradox, as it has been called, will now be easy. 
As usually stated, it is as follows, viz : " Any quantity of 
water, however small, may be made to balance any other 
quantity, however large.*' To make a very small quan- 
tity of water balance a very large quantity, it is neces- 
sary only to have two vessels communicatmg by a tube 
at the bottom, and of such a form that the small quantity 
in the small vessel shall stand in it at the same height as 
the larger quantity in the large vessel. 

In the figure, A B D and C E are 
two vessels of different capacities, 
but the small quantity of water in 
the smaller, serves as an exact 
counterpoise {o the larger quantity 
in the other. If the sides of the 
vessels are perpendicular, as repre- 
sented in the figure, the quantities 
of water will be proportional respec- 
tively to the areas of the bottoms 
of the vessels. 

162. Canals and Aqueducts, — The methods adopted for 
conducting water in canals through a countrjr depend on 
the above property, by which liquids find their own level. 
When the space through which a canal is to be conducted 
is a uniform plain, there is of course no diflJculty ; but 
when the surface is uneven, locks are required, which are 
large reservoirs capable of containing the boats that navi- 
gate the canal, and having large gates at each end, so 
that they may be filled and emptied at pleasure. When 
a boat is to ascend, the lower gate is opened, and the 
lock or reservoir emptied, so that the water in it stands 
on a level with that in the canal below, while the upper 
gate prevents the water entering from the canal above. 
As soon as the boat enters the lock, the lower gate is 
closed, and the upper one opened ; and, the water from 
above entering, soon fills it to a level with that in the 

QffUBTios 1 61. What ii meant by the Ifydroatatie Paradox 7 How mar a small qnaa 
titj of a liquid be made to balance a much laiver quantity 1 162. What are /o?%« la 
eanau 1 Are they used in a level country 1 How does a boat ascend through a lockf 
How doei the boat descend ^ 
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eanal above, the boat of course rising with it» ready to 
proceed on her way. 

In passing down, the boat passes through the upper 
gate into the reservoir, and this gate is then closed and 
the lower one opened ; and the falling of the water to the 
level of the canal below allows her to pass onward. 

163. When water is conveyed a distance for the pur- 
pose of supplying a town, it is sometimes conducted in a 
canal, which niay be covered (as is the Croton aqueduct 
in New York) or open ; but often close pipes are used, 
which are made strong to endure great pressure, and laid 
a little beloMT the surface, without reference to its uneven- 
ness. But it is to be noticed that the pipes must at no 
place rise higher than the source from which the water 
proceeds. In this way water may be conveyed even to 
the upper stories of houses, provided the source is suf« 
ficiently elevated. 

164. Leveling. — ^In many mechanical operations it is 
necessary to have some convenient means for finding a 
true level, or horizontal line. 

For this purpose a vessel of 

water of such a form that the 

surface may be considerably ex- 

tended, as a large basin, will 

answer in many cases ; but a 

tube bent in the form A C D B, 

Water Level. fiUgd ^jt^ water, is better. If 

the parts A C and B D are of the 

same length, when it is perfectly horizontal, water upon 

being poured in will rise exactly to the edge at both ends 

of the tube. 

To determine whether a beam, or floor, or other object 
is horizontal, the workman has only to place the instru- 
ment upon it, in the position shown in the figure, and fill 
it with water. If the water does not rise exactly to the 
edge at both extremities, he of course knows that the ob- 
ject is not in the true horizontal position. If he wishes 

QnrBSTiON 163. What is an aqueduct 1 Ma^ an aqueduct be open like a canal, or 
ebsed 1 When close pipes are used, why may not the aqueduct be carried to any place 
kifher than the fountain 1 164. How may a level be found by means of a beksin ol 
water 1 How by means of a bent tube 1 
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to determine which of two objects at a distance from each 
other is highest, he places it upon one of them in a hori- 
zontal position, and sisjhts across the ends of the tube. 

The above explanation exhibits the principle of the in 
strument, but other fixtures are usually added to it to 
render it more convenient for use. 

165. But another instrument, called a spirit level, from 
its compactness and little liability to injury, is now gene- 
rally used by mechanics. It consists of a cylindrical 
glass tube, slightly curved, and filled with alcohol, except 
a small space which contains air, and is sealed by closing 
up the glass at each end. In whatever position it is placed, 
the air will be uppermost ; and if the extremities are at 
the same level, it will be in the middle, this being the 
highest point. 

If the tube is not ex- 
actly level, the bubble 
will incline toward the 
highest end. The figure 
s^rit Leva. jjj ^jjQ margin represents 

the tube inclosed in a 
brass case, AB, in a horizontal position, with the air-bubble 
in the centre. The tube is usually inclosed in brass, except 
a small part of the upper side. 

IMMERSION OF flOLIDB IN LIQUIDS. 

166. Displacement of Liquids. — ^When a solid is im- 
mersed in a liquid, it is evident that a portion of the liquid, 
eiqual in bulk to that of the solid, must be displaced, else 
it would be possible for two bodies to occupy the same 
space at the same time. This is shown very easily by 
experiment as follows : 

Let A B C D be a vessel with perpendicular sides, 6 
inches square at the bottom, and a foot high, partly filled 
with water, as to the figure 6. As it is just 6 inches 
square at the bottom, every inch in height will contain 

QvBsnoM 166. How is the apiril level constructed 1 How does it show when a trae 
level or horizontal position is obtained 1 166. When a sDlid is tofaity imme'^d in a 
Jquid, what quantity of the liquid must be displaced 1 How is^this illustrated 1 If the 
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ji^st 3i cubic inches of water ; 2 mchos 
in height, 72 cubic inches; and so on. 
Let us suppose, now, a block of marble, 
or other heavy substance, S, precisely 4 
inches square, is dropped into it ; a por- 
tion of the water will be displaced or 
moved to another part of the vessel, as 
will be manifested by the rise of the 
surface nearly to the figure 8, just as 
if so much more liquid had been poured 
The block, S, being 4 inches square, would contaii\ 
just 94t cubic inches ; and upon measurement after 
its immersion in the water, the surface will be found 
to have risen 1 J inches ; showing that just 94 cubic inches 
of water had been displaced, for 3C x l}=i4. 

167. It will be seen that we have here an excellent 
method to determine exactly the bulk or solid contents 
of an irregular mass of any solid not soluble in water ; 
for, whatever be the form of the mass, it will always dis- 
place a volume of water just equal to itself; and, by ob- 
serving the rise of the surface, the additional part of the 
vessel so filled can be at once calculated as just shown. 
Jf, for instance, an irregular mass should cause the water 
in the above vessel to rise just 2 inches, we should know 
that it must contain 72 cubic inches ; and so of any other 
height. 

An ingenious practical use is sometimes made of this 
property of liquids by blacksmiths, in certain cases in 
which it is necessary to use a given weight of iron. In 
the construction of gun-barrels for government, it is re- 
quired that, when finished, they should have a prescribed 
weight ; and in order to this, to prevent great waste, it is 
necessary for the workman to commence with a proper 
quantity of iron. The iron is procured in bars, which, 
however, vary a little in size, else it would be sufliicient to 
nieaaure the same length of the bar for each barrel. To 
determine the proper length, whatever may be the size 



-vessel is 6 incheB sqaare, and a eubical block 4 inches on each side be dropped Into it, 
how high will the water bo made to rise 1 167. How may we determine the solid cop. 
t«nu of an irregular maai t How does the blacksmith determine the quantity of iron 
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of the bar, the workman proceeds in the following 

manner : 

He first procures a tub of the proper ca- 
pacity, as A B, in the figure, and fills it with 
water to a point, P, which is to be ascer- 
tained by trial. He then immerses one end 
of the bar, CD, perpendicularly, until the 
water rises so as just to fill the tub, and 
marks on the bar the line to which it is wet ; 
the part immersed will then be just suflJcient 
for his purpose. This method supposes, as 
will be seen more fully hereafter, that all the 
iron used is of equal density. 

168. When a Solid will sink, — When a solid is im- 
mersed in a liquid, it of course presses downward with a 
force equal to its own weight ; and, as we have seen, 
when wholly immersed, displaces a quantity of the liquid 
equal in volume to itself. If this quantity of the liquid is 
lighter than the solid, the latter will sink, but if heavier it 
will swim. If the two are precisely of the same weight, 
the solid will remain suspended in the liquid, in whatever 
position it may be placed. When a body is immersed in 
a liquid heavier than itself, it will sink until it displaces a 
quantity of the liquid just equal in weight with itself. 

169. The reason of the above statements may perhaps 
be made plainer by further illustrations. 

Let L M be a vessel filled with 
water, containing a cubic block, 
A BCD, immersed in it, which, 
for the present, we will suppose to 
have the same weight as an equal 
bulk of water. It is evident it 
will remain exactly in this state of 
rest unless disturbed. On the 
upper side it sustains the pressure 
of the column of water, E A D F, 

to be ftut from a bar, in the manufacture of certain articles, as gun-barrels ? Does this 
method suppose all the iron to be of the same density 'I 168. When a solid is immersed 
\n a liquid, with what force does it press downwaral When wholly immersed, how 
muck fluid is displaced ? When will the body sink, and when will it swim ? When a 
body is immersed in a liquid heavier than itself, to what depth will it sinlc 1 169. If in 
the figure la this paragraph the block, A B C D, is of the same weight as an equal volumt 




Body Suspended, 
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vhich we will suppose just a cubic foot also; and on the 
lower surface, B C, it will sustain an upward pressure of 
twice this amount, since the depth beneath the surface is 
here 2 feet. But to the downward pressure of one cubic 
^t of water is to be added its own weight of one cubic 
foot, making it just equal to the upward pressure. It 
•wUI therefore remain at rest. 

But let us now suppose the mass, A B C D, is heavier 
than an equal volume of water ; the downward and up- 
ward pressure of the water will be the same as before ; 
but tlie weight of the solid being greater than that of an 
equal volume of water, it will tend to sink by the differ- 
ence. 

Again, suppose the immersed body to be lighter than 
water, bulk for bulk, it is easy to see that the solid will 
tend to rise by as much as it is lighter than an equal 
volume of water. When a body floats in water, the ab- 
solute weight of the water displaced \yill always be just 
equal to the whole weight of the bodjjnr 

Let L M b# a ^^tern of water, 
and ABC, a body floating in it; 
then the weight of the water dis- 
placed by m n C will always be just 
equal to the whole weight of the 
body, ABC. For, if the weight of 
the water displaced were less than 

Floating Body. ^j^^^ ^f ^j^^ j^^y^ j^ ^^^jj ^-^^^ 

lower, and displace a greater quan- 
tity of the fluid ; and if the weight of the water were 
greater than that of the body, the upward pressure of the 
surrounding water would be greater than the downward 
pressure of the body, and it would rise ; coming to a state 
of rest in either case, when the weight of the displaced 
fluid is just equal to the weight of the body. 

170. As a matter of course, if the above principles are 
correct, no solid can float on the surface of a liquid, if it 

of water, what will be the effect ? How is it shown that it would remain at rest beneath 
the surface ? How much greater is the upward than the downward pressure 1 Why^ 
then, will not the block rise to the surface 1 If the block were heavier than an equal 
Tolumc of water, what would be the effect 1 If lighter, what would be the result 1 
IVhen a body floats in water, how will the weight of the water displaced compare with 
the weight of the body 1 17(^ If a substance heavier than water, bulk for bulk, will 
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be heavier than its own bulk of the liquid ; but, as the 
bulk of most or all substances can be increased without 
increasing their weight, it may be formed, however 
heavy, so as to float. Thus, vessels made of brass, iron, 
and other heavjr substances, readily float upon the surface 
of water. So iron steam- vessels are not now uncommon. 
In consequence of their form, they displace just as much 
water as if they were solid ; but their weight is very 
much less. If they are filled with water, therefore, they 
immediately sink. 

171. A Body immersed in a liquid loses Weight — 
The efiect of immersing a body in a liquid is always to 
lessen its apparent weight, as every one has noticed who 
has attempted to lift a stone or other heavy substance in 
water. In the water it is perhaps raised without diffi- 
culty ; but on coming to the surface, a great and sudden 
increase of weight is observed. So every one who, 
while bathing, has walked in the water, has observed how 
lightly he presses tJlidn his feet. If the depth is consider- 
able, and the bodj^ is immersed to the shoulders, the per- 
son seems to himself -to haVe little or no weight ; and, if 
there is even a moderate current, he finds himself in dan- 
ger of being washed away, in consequence of the very 
insecure hold his feet have upon the bottom. 

172. This loss of weight 
by a body when immersed 
in a liquid, as may be in- 
ferred from what has been 
already stated, is always 
just equal to the weight of 
the liquid displaced by it. 
An easy method of prov- 
ing this important princi- 
ple is as follows : let C 
be a vessel which we will 
at first suppose empty, and 
Weighed in Water, l^t A be a Cylindrical mass 




tiak, how are vessels of iron made to float in water 1 171 . Why docs a body, when im- 
Dtersed in water, appear to be lighter than in the air 1 Whj is it that a person wading 
In deep water seems to himself ^o be so light 1 173. Whtt is the loss of Weight of a 
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of some solid capable of siniLing m water, and turned 

veiy accurately so as just to fit inside the cylindrical 

vessel, D. Now let the body, A, be suspended by a fine 

thread to the vessel, D, and an exact equipoise produced 

by placing weights in the scale-pan, B. Upon pouring 

water in the vessel, C, the scale-pan, B, will prepon ler* 

ate ; but the equipoise will be again restored by filling the 

cylindrical vessel, D, with water. Now, as the cylindri- 

cal vesseU D, is of such a size that the so id mass, A, will 

exactly fit into its interior, it follows that the water with 

which D is filled is precisely equal in bulk to the solid, 

A ; proving that the apparent loss of weight suffered by 

A on being immersed in water, is just equal to the weight 

of a mass of water equal in bulk to itself. 

173. If a body lighter than water be first sunk by 
means of weights, and then these weights removed, it 
will rise with more or less force, dependmg upon its mass 
and its weight compared with that of water. Many con- 
trivances on this principle have been suggested for rais- 
ing sunken vessels, and for lifting vessels over shoals 
when loaded too deeply to pass without assistance. A 
machine of this kind, called a Camel, in use in several 
places in Europe, consists of two immense boxes, which 
are made water-tight, and filled with water, and then 
lashed strongly one to each side of the vessel, below the , 
surface of the water. The water within is then pumped 
out, and their buoyancy is sufiicient often to raise the 
ship several feet. 

174. Life Preservers. — Life-preservers are constructed 
on the same principle. They are made of some flexible 
substance, as India rubber cloth, and of such a form as 
usually to encircle the waist, and be easily attached to 
the body. In case of danger, they are readily inflated by 
a mouth-piece and valve provided for the purpose, and 
are then so light and buoyant that the person is in no 
danger of smking. Life-boats are also constructed on 
this principle. 

heavy body, when immersed in a liquid, equal to ? How is this proved by the ase of 
the apparatus represented in the figure 1 173. What will be the effect if a bodj lighter 
than the same.volume of water be sunlc by means of weights, and the weights afterward 
removed 1 What is the design of the machine called the camel 1 How is it constructed 1 
171 How are ^fe-prt»wver9 constructed ? How are they inflated 1 

10 
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175. The human body is a little lighter than its own 
volume of water, and of course ought not to sink entirely 
beneath the surface. Usually, it is found that about half 
the head will float above the surface ; and with presence 
of mind and the proper exertion of the hands and feet, 
the swimmer finds no difficulty in keeping his mouth and 
nose above the water so as to breathe freely. But when 
persons unaccustomed to swimming are accidentally 
thrown into the water, not having sufficient presence of 
mind, or not knowing how to move the limbs, so as to 
bring the head to the surface, in the effort to breathe, a 
quantity of water is drawn into the lungs, by which the 
weight of the body is so increased that it becomes a little 
heavier than an equal bulk or volume of water, and of 
course sinks to the bottom ; there it remains, until, by its 
decomposition, the gases that are formed cause it to ex- 
pand so much, that it displaces more water than is equal 
to its own weight, and it thus rises. 

176. Bodies of Fishes. — The bodies of fishes are very 
nearly of the same weight as an equal bulk of water ; but 
they are also furnished with an air-bladder, by means of 
which thev are able to change the bulk of their bodies, 
and therefore rise or fall at pleasure. The air-bladder is 
usually attached to the spine or back-bone, and consists 

.of a strong muscular sack which is partly filled with 
compressed air. When the fish wishes to descend, the 
muscles of this sack are tightly drawn, and the air within 
still more compressed, and its volume diminished ; but, 
when he wishes to rise, these muscles are relaxed, and 
the air within expands, increasing the bulk of the animal. 

177. An amusing toy is sometimes seen, which con 
sists of a glass jar nearly filled with water, and having 
several glass images floating in it. Over the top is tied 
very closely a piece of bladder or leather ; and when it 
is slightly pressed with the hand, the images are seen 



QuBSTioN 175. Is the human body lighter or heavier than water, balk for balk 1 May 
• good swimmer easily keep his mouth and nose above the water 1 Why is it that per« 
sons unaccustomed to swimminft almost always sink in a short time when accidentally 
taUins into the water 1 176. What is said of the weight of the bodies of fisbes as com> 
pared with water 1 By what means do they manage to rise and fall at pleasure ? 177. 
How are the little images in the vessel of water, represented in the figure, made to rise 
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gradually to sink to the bottom, but rise 

again as soon as the pressure is removed. 

Ihe images are made hollow, and contain 

just sufficient air to make them swim under 

the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere ; 

but, when the pressure is increased by 

,_T^ U placing the hand upon the leather covering 

St Jl of the jar, the volume of air therein is dimin- 

• r I f ,1 ished, and water forced in through little holes 

in the feet. Their weight is then so in- 

creased that they sink ; but, on the removal of 

the pressure, the air within expands, and 

forces out a portion of water, and the images 

again rise. 

178. Centre of Gravity of a Floating Body, — ^When a 
body is designed to float in a liquid, it is necessary that 
regard should be paid to the proper support of its centre 
of gravitjr (42,) otherwise it will not remain in its proper 
position in the liquid, or will be in danger of being cap. 
sized. But the various circumstances upon which the 
stable equilibrium of a body floating in a liquid depends, 
can not be here investigated. 

179. Liquids of different Densities, — All that has.been 
said respecting the ascent and descent of solids in liquids 

applies equally to two or more liquids in 
the same vessel. If the liquids are inca- 
pable of acting in any manner upon each 
other, they will arrange themselves in the 
vessels in the order of their weights, the 
lighter above the heavier. Thus, oil al- 
ways floats upon the surface of water, 
but sinks in alcohol. If a bottle with a 
small neck be filled with water, and the 
mouth inverted in a vessel of alcohol, the 
water will be seen to form a descending 
current through the neck, while the al- 



and fall in the water t 178. Must the centre of gravity of a body floating in a liqnid b« 

eupported 1 179. If two liquids, incapable of mixing with each other, are poured int^ 

vessel, how will they arrange themselTes 1 Which is the heavier, watar or alcohol ^ 

Why does oil always float upon the surface ot water 1 If a person should fill a bottb 
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cohol. being the lighter of the two, will gradually ris« 
and take its place. 

Thus, a sailor on board of a vessel loaded in part with 
brandy, wishing a little of " the ardent," filled a junk bot- 
tie with water, and holding the •mouth with his hand, 
suddenly inverted it in the bung-hole of a cask, filled with 
the spirit. After holding it there some time, he quickly re- 
moved it, and found it filled with a mixture of brandy and 
water, just suited to his taste. On having his honesty 
called in question, he declared that he had done no injury 
to any one, as he left the cask as full as he found it ! The 
student will perceive, that though culpable in morals, his 
principles of philosophy were correct. 

180. Water, when heated, expands, — ^Water, when 
heated, expands, and therefore becomes specifically 
lighter, and as a necessary consequence rises to the sur- 
face. Hence, a vessel of water may be gradually heated 
merely by having a tube extend from it to the fire, though 
it be at a considerable distance. The water in the tube 

is first heated, and ascends to 
the boiler or vessel to which the 
tube is connected ; and, at the 
same time, the cold water in 
the vessel descends in the tube, 
and is in its turn also heated. 
The apparatus answers better 
if there are two tubes, in one 
of which the cold water will 
descend, and the warm water 
ascend in the other. 

Let A be a vessel of water 
supported upon a stand two or 
more feet high, and let C D be 
a tube extending from the ves- 
sel, A, to the flame of the lamp, 
L, and then doubling and return- 
ing, the two ends bemg carefully 
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with water, and then Uivert it, holdin? the mouth In alcohol, what would be the result 1 
180. W\ij does water become lighter when heated ? How may a vessel of water bt 
seated bjr means of the piece of apparatus represented in the figure 1 
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soldered into the bottom of A. By the lamp, a portion 
.of the water in the tube is heated, and rises in the part, 
p, a current of cold water at the same time desceiidinff 
in C, as shown by the arrows. In this way a cistern of 
water in tHe third or fourth story of a building is often 
kept heated by means of tubes extending from it to the 
fire in the kitchen in the first story. 
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181. Definition, — By the specific gravity of a body is 

meant its weight when compared with water, which is 

adopted for the standard. When, therefore, we say of 

any substance, that its specific gravity is 2 or 5, we 

mean that, bulk for bulk, that substance is twice or five 

times as heavy as water. Thus, the specific gravity of 

sulphur is 2; since, therefore, a cubic foot of water 

w^eighs 62^ pounds, a cubic foot of sulphur would weigh 

tw^ice as much, or 125 pounds. When we say the specific 

gravity of gold is a little more than 19, we mean that if 

equal bulks are taken, the gold will weigh a little more 

than 19 times as much as the water. 

Water has been agreed upon as the standard of com- 
parison for two principal reasons, viz., 1st. : In common 
with other liquids, it is much more convenient for use 
than a solid would be : and, 2d. ; it is more easily and 
cheaply obtained than any other liquid. 

182. Method of finding Specific Gravities. — To deter- 
mine the specific gravity of a body, all that is wanted 
besides its own weight is the weight of a quantity of pure 
water of precisely equal bulk with itself. Thus, if the 
bulk of the body is just a cubic inch, and it weighs 605 
grains, and we know the weight of this bulk of water to 
be 252} grains, it is of course just twice as heavy as 

QuBSTioN 181. What is meant by the specific gravity of a bodji Wliat is meant 
when we sav the specific gravity of a body is 2 or 6 1 What is the weight of a cubic foot 
of water? What, then, must a cubic foot of sulphur weigh, the specific gravity of 
which is 2 7 How is this found ? Why is water taken as the (Jtandard of specifio 

E^vity 1 182. What are wanted in order to determine the specific gravity of a Dody 1 
viog the weight of a body, and also the weight of an equal bulk of water, how ii th« 

10* 
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K-ater ; or, in other words, water being assumed as our 
standard, and its specific gravity called 1, then the specific 
gravity of the body in question is 2. Here, it will 
Se seen, that we have divided the weight of a given bulk 
of a substance by the weight of an equal bAk of water, 
and the quotient we caff the specific gravity of the 
body. 

It remains, then, only to devise some easy method to 
find readily the weight of a quantity of water equal in 
volume to any substance, the specific gravity of which is 
to be determined ; and this, after what has been said in 
the pages immediately preceding, will not be diflicult. It 
will only be necessary to weigh the body in the air, and 
then, when suspended by a fine thread or hair, in water ; 
and the loss of weight in the latter case will be the weight 
of a quantity of water equal to itself in bulk (172.) 

183. To find the specific gravity of a solid heavier than 
water, then, first weigh it in the air, and then, when sus- 
pended by a fine thread, in water, subtract its weight in 
water from its weight in the air, and divide the latter by 
the difference, and the quotient will be the specific gravity 
required. 

suppose a piece of copper to weigh in air 204.7 grains, 
and in water 181.7 ; subtracting the latter number from 
the former, we have 23 grains for its loss when weighed 
in water. Then dividing 204.7 by 23, we have 8.9, 
which is the specific gravity of the copper. 

184. A balance prepared for determining the specific 
gravities of bodies, as above described, is called a hydros- 
tatic balance. It diflfers from a common balance only in 
having the scale-pans suspended a little higher from the 
table to admit of small vessels of water being placed un- 
derneath, and also in having hooks attached to the under 
side of the scale-pans, to which small substances may be 
suspended by means of a thread or horse-hair. 

That the results may be accurate, it is always neces* 

meclfic gravity of the body obtained 1 Havinff a solid body, how may we determine 
the weifffit of a quanrity of water equal to it in volume ? 183. What is the rule given for 
finding the specific gravity of a solid 1 If a piece of copper weighs in the air 204.7 grains 
and in water 181.7 grains, what will be its specific gravity 1 184. What is the hvdrcM 
latic iokuice 7 Must the water be pure that is used in takmg specific gravitiee "* 
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sary that the water used in these operations should be 
perfectly pure, and also of the proper temperature, which 
is usually supposed to be 60^ Fahrenheit. 

185. Specific Gravity of Liquids. — The specific gravity 
of a liquid may be readily determined in several ways, 
one or two of which will be mentioned. Let a phial with 
a small mouth be accurately balanced with weights, and 
then filled with pure water, and its weight ascertained. 
Then fill it with the liquid under examination, and again 
weigh it ; and divide the weight of the latter liquid by the 
weight of the water, and the quotient will be the specific 
gravity of the liquid as required. 

If the bottle is made to hold just 1000 grains of pure 
water, then the quantity of any other liquid which it will 
contain (in grains) will be its specific gravity. Thus, if 
such a bottle would hold just 796 grains of pure alcohol, 
then 796 would be its specific gravity, water being taken 
as 1000, or 0.796, water being 1. 

Suppose a bottle to be first accurately balanced in the 
scales by a weight, and then when filled with water to weigh 
625 grains, but when emptied and again filled with diluted 
sulphuric acid, to weigh 1000 grains ; it is plain we have 
by this means the weight of equal volumes of the two 
liquids, and to obtain the specific gravity of the acid we 
have only to divide its weight (1000 grains) by the weight 
of the water (625 grains.) Thus, 1000-^625= 1.6, which 
is the specific gravity of the acid. In like manner, if, 
when emptied and again filled with alcohol, it should be 
found to weigh 537.5 grains; then, 537.5^-625=0.860, 
which is the specific gravity of the alcohol. If the bot- 
tle were made, as stated above, to hold precisely 1000 
grains of water, then the weight of any othey liquid con- 
tained in it when filled, divided by 1000, would be the 
specific gravity of that liquid. Thus, if a bottle would 
hold 1600 grains of diluted sulphuric acid, then its specific 
gravity would be 1600-^1000 = 1.6. {fSee Authof^a 
Chemistry, ipsige 113.) 

Question 185. What is the first method mentioned for finding tht specific grsTitj of 
a liquid ? If the bottle were made so as to hold just 1000 grains of water, what oolj 
ff-ould be necessary in obtaining the specific gravity of a liquid ? 
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Bjfdrometer. 



186. TTie Hydrometer, — ^An instrument called a hy- 
drometer is also used for this purpose. We have seen 
'169) that when a body is immersed in a liquid heavier 
t'han itself, it sinks until it displaces a quantity of the 
liquid equal to itself in weight. The same 
solid, therefore, must sink deeper in liquids 
that are light than in those that are heavier; 
and by having the solid of a convenient form 
and properly marked, in accordance with the 
results of previous trials, the depth to which it 
sinks in any liquid may be made to indicate 
with considerable accuracy the specific grav- 
ity of that liquid. 

The hydrometer may be made of metal, but 
is usually glass. Its usual form is seen in the 
accompanying cut. C is a bulb filled with 
air to make it buoyant, while the bulb B is 
nearly filled with shot or mercury to make it 
take the proper position when immersed in a 
liquid. The stem. A, is a glass tube, containing in it a 
piece of paper fixed to the glass by a piece of seaUng-wax 
or other substance, and having marked upon it the points, 
determined by previous trial, to which the instrument 
will sink in liquids of particular specific gravities. The 
marks may be made upon the stem A itself, and thus the 
paper be dispensed with. Sometimes, instead of the 
graduated stem, weights are used which are so constructed 
as to be readily attached to the instrument. The weight 
required to isink the instrument to a given fixed point in 
this case indicates the specific gravity of the liquid un- 
der examination. 

The above description is designed merely to illustrate 
the principle on which the instrument is constructed ; 
the scales are often differently graduated. In the instru- 
ment figured; in the margin, the specific gravities are 
directly marked upon the scale. Thus, when the instru- 
ment sinks in a liquid to 1, this is its specific gravity ; in 



QI7B8TION 186. What Is the desijm of the hydrometer 7 How fs it used 1 Vfhj doei 
It sink deeper in a liffht liquid than in a heavy one 1 How is the hydrometer oon> 
■tructed 1 why is it loaded with mercury or sliot 1 How is the specific gravity of • 
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liquids of the specific gravity 1.5, 1.8, or 0.7, it will sink 

to the points thus marked respectively. 

The different specific gravities of two liquids 
may be very satisfactorily shown by balancing 
them against each other in a bent tube. Let 
A B C be a bent tube of rather small bore, hav- 
ing the two upright parts carefully graduated 
to tenths of an inch; then let the horizontal 

[)art, C, be filled with the heavier of the two 
iquids which are to be compared, and which 
must be supposed of such a nature as not 
readily to mix; as, for instance, water and 
mercury, or water and oil. We will suppose 
water and mercury are the two liquids to be 
compared ; after filling very accurately the part C with 
mercury, water is to be poured into one end of the tube, 
and mercury into the other, care being taken all the time 
to keep the horizontal part of the tube just filled with 
mercury, and not allowing it to rise in the part contain- 
ing the water, or the water to stand in the horizontal 
part C. If this precaution is observed, it will make no 
difference how high the perpendicular parts of the tube 
are filled ; but it will always be found that the perpen- 
dicular column of water will be 13^ times that of the 
mercurial column, for the reason that mercury is IB^ 
times heavier than water. If the column of mercury is 2 
inches in height, the column of water to balance it must 
be 27 inches, and in the same proportion for any other 
height. If water and oil were used — an oil, for instance, 
of the specific gravity 0.8 — then, observing the same pre- 
cautions as before, when the column of water is 8 inches 
in height, that of the oil will be 10 inches; and S9 of any 
other height. 

187. It is often desirable, when we know the specific 
ffravity of a body, to be able to find from this the abso- 
lute weight of a given mass of it, as a cubic inch or cubic 



Uqnid shown by the hydrometer 1 If two colnmns of liqaids of differeDt spaeiflc gniTl* 
tieF are made to balance each other in the upright parts of a tube bent in th« form repre- 
sented in the fijnu-e, what will be their comparative lengths 1 If mercury and water 
•re used, what will be the length of the column of water when that of mercury is 2 
jiehesi What i» the explanation 1 187. If we know the specific gravity of a rody. 
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foot. This is done by multiplying the weight of a cubic 
inch or foot of water by the specific gravity of the sub- 
stance in question (181.) A cubic inch of water at 60*^ 
Fahr. weighs 252} ^ains ; the weight of a cubic inch of 
sulphur, therefore, the specific gravity of which is 2, will 
be found by multiplying 252} by 2, which will give as 
the product 505. Tne weight of a cubic inch of sulphur 
is then 505 grains. The weight of a cubic foot of water 
at 60^ Fahr. is just 1000 ounces avoirdupois, or 62} 
pounds. The specific gravity of platinum being about 
21.47ths, the weight of a cubic foot of this metal is 
(21.47 X 1000=21,470) 21,470 avoirdupois ounces, or 1342 
pounds nearly. 

188. It will be recollected we have in our remarks 
considered the specific gravity of water to be unity, or 1 ; 
in many works this is taken at 1000 ; but this is of little 
consequence, as to change the numbers we have given 
into what would be required on this supposition, it is 
necessary only to multiply them by 1000, or, which is the 
same thing, remove the decimal point three places to the 
right. Thus, the specific gravity of platinum, water be 
ing 1000, will be 21,470, instead of 21.47, as given above. 

By means of the specific gravities of bodies their statt 
of purity may often be determined, and adulterations de- 
tected, which are so frequently made with the design to 
defraud. Thus, gold may be alloyed with a mixture of 
copper and silver, so as to form a compound that will re- 
semble the pure metal almost perfectly in most of its 
properties except the specific gravity, which of course 
would be too low. So, milk and oil, and spirits of every 
kind, are constantly more or less adulterated, and the 
mixture sold for the pure article ; but, by testing the 
specific gravity, the imposition can usually be detected. 
The lactometer, for determining the purity of milk, and 
the oleometer, for ascertaining the purity of oil, are only 

- — — — — X 
how may wc determine the weight of a cubic foot or a cubic inch 1 The specifio 
gravitT of platinum being 21 .47, and a cubic foot of water weighing lOOO ounces, or 62^ 
]M>unds, what will be the weight of a cubic foot of platinum 1 188. What have we coa- 
aidered the specific gravity of water ? If the specific gravity of water is taken at 
1000, what change only is necessary in the numbers given 7 May we often determina 
whether a substance is pure or not by means of its specific gravity 1 How is t^ 
illustrated by reference to gold ? What is a lactometer 7 What is an deoiMter 1 
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modifications of the hydrometer (186) to adapt them to 
their specific purposes. 

189. Specific Gravity of Gewe*.— The specific ^avity 
of a gas is determined b^ weighing a portion of it in a 
vessel of known capacity,* but in this case atmospheric 
air, and not water, is taken as the standard. 

Let a flask of suitable size be provided with a good 
faucet and then weighed, first when filled with air, and 
then after being exhausted of air by means of the air- 
pump. The diSerence will show the weight of the air it 
contained. Then, let it be filled with the gas in question, 
and again weighed, and from thb subtract the weight of 
the flask, and we have the weight of the gas that was in 
it. Divide this last by the weignt of the air first obtained, 
and the quotient will be the specific gravity of the gas, as 
required. Let us suppose we have a flask fitted with a 
suitable faucet, which will contain just 28 grains of at- 
mospheric air, but only 27 grains of nitrogen gas. Then, 
27 -r- 28 =.964, which is nearly the proper specific gravity 
of this substance. 



HTDRAULIOS. 

190. Hydraulics is the branch of Hydrostatics which 
treats of the various phenomena of the motions of 
liquids. 

191. Motion of Liquids through Apertures. — ^When a 
small hole is made in the side of a vessel filled with a 
liquid, a stream is seen to issue from it with more or less 
velocity, depending upon circumstances which are now 
to be noticed. The force that puts tne liquid in motion 



QuBSTiON 189. What is made the standard of specific gravity for the gases 1 Will 
a flask weigh less when exhausted than when m\^. vr\*h air? How is the specific 
gravity of a gas found 1 If a flask is capable of holding 28 grains of air, but only 27 
grains of nitrogen, what must be the specific gravity oll.Siie gas? J90. Of what does the 
Branch of science called Hydratdica treat 1 191. Why does the water rush from a 
vessel filled with water when a hole is made in the side 1 Must there have been a 
•onstant pressure agiinst the part before the hole was madel To what is this pres- 
sure proportionail 
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must, before the orifice was made, have caused a constan 
pressure against the portion of the vessel removed ; ir 
other words, it is the general pressure of the liquid 
This pressure we know to be proportional to the perpen 
dicular depth below the surface of the liquid (156 ,) and 
we may here infer that the lower the orifice is below the 
level of the liquid, the greater will be the violence with 
which the liquid will issue. 

192. It is found by experiment that the quantities of 
liquid which escape from orifices of the same size at dif- 
ferent depths, other things being the same, are as the 
square roots of these depths. 

Thus, let A BCD be a vessel with 
perpendicular sides, filled with water, 
having orifices of the same size at E, 
one foot below the surface ; at F, four 
feet ; and D, nine feet below the surface ; 
and let it be supposed that the vessel is 
all the time kept quite full by pouring in 
water at the top as it issues from the 
orifices below. Then, it is found by 
accurate experiment, that, in a given 
time, as a minute, twice as much water 
will escape at F as at E ; and at D, three 
times as much. But 2 is the square root 
of 4, and 3 the square root of 9 ; there- 
fore, as above stated, the quantities of 
water discharged at the diflferent orifices are as the square 
roots of the distances respectively beneath the surface. 
Now, as the orifices are all of the same size, it is plain 
that the velocities of the several streams must be exactly 
proportional to the quantities of water issuing in a given 
time. Thus, the velocity of the stream from F will be 
twice that of the stream from E, &c. To obtain a four- 
fold quantity of water, and therefore a fourfold velocity, 




Jtt9 oj Liquid, 



Qttebtion 192. If several orifices are made at difTerent depths, what will be the pror 
portion of the several quantities of water discharged from theml If these orifices are 
made a' the dppth orl, 4, and 9 feet beneath the surface, what will be the relative 
quantities of water discharged 1 As the orifices are of the same size, must the velocity 
of the several currents be in the same ratio as the quantities discharged 7 Tf obtain a 
fourfold velocity, wliat must the depth be ? What to obtain a HvefoUi velocity 1 Wil 
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the orifice would have to be made 16 feet below the 8ur< 
face ; and to produce a fivefold velocity, it must be 25 
feet beneath the surface, and so on. 

We have seen, heretofore, that the spaces passed over 
by a falling body are as the squares of the times, and also 
the squares of the final velocities ; it therefore follows 
that the velocities (and also the times) are as the square 
roots of the spaces passed over. 

It will therefore be evident that the velocity with which 
a liquid issues from an orifice will be the same as that a 
heavy body would acquire in falling the distance from the 
surface of the liquid to the orifice. 

If two vessels, precisely alike, with similar orifices at 
the bottom, are filled with water, and one is allowed to 
empty itself, but the other kept constantly full by the ad- 
dition of fresh fluid, when the water is all discharged 
from the former, it will be found that just twice as much 
has escaped from the latter as from the former. 

This, it will be perceived, is a necessary result from 
the principles above developed, in connection with the 
law that a falling body in any given time traverses just 
half the distance it would pass through in the same time, 
if moving uniformly with its final velocity (77.) 

193. It follows from these prin- 
ciples, also, that if an orifice is 
made upward, the issuing jet 
should rise just as high as the sur- 
face ; since a body projected per- 
pendicularly upward will rise pre- 
cisely to the same height as the 
distance it would have fallen by 
the force of gravity in the same ^ 
time. Let AB be a cistern of 
water, with tubes at dijfferent dis- 
tances beneath the surface, having 
their mouths bent upward, as JE, 
D, and C, then the jets issuing 




Jet8 d*Eau. 



the Telocity with which a liquid issues from an orifice be equal to that a heavy body 
would acquire in falling from the surface to the orifice 1 193. If an .orifice open up« 
ward, how hi^h should the jet rise 1 Why will not the water rise as hi(h as the surface 
of the reservoir 1 
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from them should rise just to the surface of the water 
But this is found not to be precisely the case when the 
experiment is made, as the liquid is considerably retarded 
by friction against the sides of the orifice, and by the 
resistance of the air. 

194. The jet of 7 inches diameter from the inverted 
S3 phon through which the water of the Croton aqueduct 
ciosses under Harlem River, 9 miles from the city of New 
York, affords a good opportunity to make the experiment 
on a large scale. The orifice, according to Mr. Tower, 
is 120 feet below the surface of the water in the aqueduct 
on the bank of the river above ; but the water rises in the 
jet only about 115 feet. 

195. The distance to which 
water will spout from hori- 
zontal jets, at different depths 
below the surface,^ will be 
greatest in those which are 
midway between the top and 
bottom. Thus, a jet from D 
will strike the ground at a 
greater distance from the cis- 
tern AB, than one issuing 
either from C or E. 

196. Theljuantity of water 
that will be discharged from an orifice in a given time 
depends considerably upon the nature of the orifice. 
Thus, if an aperture of a given size be made in a vessel of 
sheet-iron, it is found that it will not discharge as much 
water as if the sides were thicker ; or, which is still better, 
if a short tube were inserted just even with the inner sur- 
face of the vessel. The reason of the diflference is no doubt 
to be attributed to the partially opposing cross-currents 
that are more liable to be found in the case of a vessel 
with thin sides and without a tube. 
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Question 194. In the jet from the inverted syphon connected with the Crotou aque- 
duct, how high does the water rise 1 What is the height of tiie water above the orifice 1 
195 If several orifices are made in the side of a vessel filled with water, from whieh 
will the water let itirthest 1 196. Does the quantity of water that escapes from an orifice 
depend upon its nature 1 How does a short tube affect the discharge t What reason 
Is given t 
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197. Friction of Liquids against Solids, — The above 
remarks apply only to pipes of very moderate length in 
proportion to their. diameter ; the enect of long pipes is 
always to retard the flow of water by reason of the fric- 
tion against their sides. And this retardation by friction 
is proportionally greater in small pipes than in large ones, 
80 that a pipe 2 inches in diameter will discharge in a 
given time 5 times as much water as one only 1 inch in 
diameter. Were it not for the greater friction, propor- 
tionally, of the small pipe, the larger would discharge only 4 
times as much as the smaller; or, the quantities discharged 
would be proportional to the areas of their sections. 

198. Water in rivers and canals is much retarded in 
its course by friction against the bottom and sides, so 
that the motion is much the most rapid at the surface and 
in the middle of the stream. The resistance is also very 
much increased by the great unevenness of the surface 
over which the water glides, and by obstacles, as stones 
and other heavy bodies, lying at the bottom ; so that the 
velocity of water in rivers is always greatly less than it 
otherwise would be. 

Sudden turns in the course of pipes conveying water, 
and in the course of rivers, operate also to retard the 
water very much. 

199. Motion of Solids in Liquids, — A solid in motion 
through a liquid meets with much resistance from it, pro- 
portional to its size and form. A piece of board, it is 
well known, requires much more force to move it through 
water when its flat side is presented in the direction of its 
motion, than when it is moved in the direction of its edge. 

The oarsman, in plying his boat, always keeps the flat 
surface of the blade of his oar in the direction in which 
he pulls ; but on removing his oar from the water he pre- 
sents the edge in the direction in which it is to move. 

The sailing of a ship depends much upon her form, on 
account of the resistance of the water ; and great effort 

QvBBTiON 197. To what pipes only does the explanation apply 1 Is there any friction 
between liquids and solids 1 How much more water will a pipe 2 inches in diameter 
discharge than a tube only 1 inch in diameter 1 198. Is water retarded in rivers and 
canals 7 Is the motion of the water most rapid at the top or bottom ? 199. In what 
direction may apiece of board be moved through the water with the least resistance I 
Does the sailing of a «hip depend upon her form 1 Must regar 1 be paid to the form of 
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has been made to determine the form in which this re« 
■istance shall be the least possible. To attain this object, it 
is found that regard must be had to the shape, not only of 
the forward part or bow of the ship, which is presented 
in the direction of her motion, but also to that of her 
stem. This must be of such a form that the water may 
readily and freely close around her as she glides through 
it, else a great depression of the surface will be observed 
immediately behind her, below the common level, in con- 
sequence of which much of the propelling force, whether 
it be wind or steam power, will be lost. The resistance 
of the water to a vessel moving through it increases 
rapidly with the speed. If it requires a certain force to 
propel a ship 5 miles an hour, it requires much more than 
double the force to propel her at double this speed ; and 
so of any other proportion. 

200. Water Wheels, — Water has been used as a power 
for propelling machinery from a very early period. For 
this purpose it is used in two modes, either by causing it 
to act simply by its weight on the circumierence of a 
wheel, or by the impulse of its motion when issuing from 
under strong pressure. Sometimes these two modes are 
combined. 

201. The Breast Wlieel is perhaps used as much at the 
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ber stern, as well as to the form of her bow 1 What must be the form of a ship's stem, 
in order that she may sail well ? Does the resistance increase with the speed ? 200 Ilaa 
water been long used for propelling machinery 1 In what two ways is it made to act 1 
aOl. How does it act in the case of the Breaot wheel 7 How is it constructed 1 
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present time as any other ; a section of it perpendicular 
to the axis is represented in the figure. The water acts 
upon it entirely by its weight. 

This wheel (which may be of any length) is constructed 
with boxes, or buckets around its circumference, which 
on one side are upright, and receive the water, but pas- 
sing downward are emptied at the lowest point and as- 
cend on the other side in an inverted position. 

202. The Undershot Wheel, as it is called, is represented 
in the next figure, by a section perpendicular to the axis as 
before. In this wheel the buckets are simply flat boards. 




Undershot WheeL 



(called float boards,) that are placed at equal distances 
around the rim, and receive the impulse of the water 
ainst their flat surfaces, as it issues from the reservoir 



above. 

In this wheel, it will be seen, that the water acts simply 
by its momentum, and not by its weight, as in the pre- 
ceding case. 

This kind of wheel is sometimes called a tide, or stream* 
wheel, and is said to be the oldest construction in use. 

203. The Overshot Wheel is so called from the mode 
in which the water is received upon it. A section of it 
perpendicular to the axis is represented in the figure. 
As in the breast wheel, around the circumference water- 
tight buckets are constructed which receive the water 

Question 202. How is ^he Undershot tohad turned 1 Why la this name applied to 
tt t 203. How it the Overshot wheel constructed 1 How does the water act upon thif 
wheel 1 

11* ^ 
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at the top from a flume, 
and descend ; but, on 
reaching the bottom, 
they are emptied, and 
ascend in an inverted 
position on the oppo- 
site side. 

In this wheel the 
water acts chiefly by 
its weight, as in the 
breast wheel, but it may 
produce some' effect al- 
so by its momentum. 

204. A waterwheel, 
called the tubwheel, is 
much used in flouring 
and other mills in this 
country. It receives its name from the fact that it con- 
sists of a large tub without a bottom, in the inside of 
which, on the arms, the float-boards are placed, the wheel 
bein^ in a horizontal position, and having the shaft per- 
pendicular. The water is conveyed to tne wheel by a 
flume or sluice-way, and acts solely by its impulse. 

The Reaction WaterWheel is represented in the ac- 
companying figure. It receives its name from the fact 
that it IS propelled by the reaction of the water as it 
escapes from the wheel. A B is the wheel, which is a 
hollow iron box having its extremities turned in opposite 
directions, and terminating in openings from which the 
water makes its escape. The water is conveyed to the 
under side of the wheel by the pipe P, which is represented 
in the figure as made of cast-iron, but may be made of 
wood. It extends from the reservoir above, not seen in 
the figure, and at the bottom passes under the stone- work, 
as shown by the dotted lines. S is a shaft with a wheel 
above to which machmery may be connected. The 
frame, F, is usually protected by stone- work, or by other 
means, to give it the proper firmness. 

Wheels of this kind are made of twenty-horse power 

QtnuiTiON. 2M. l!ow is the Tttbwheti constructed 1 D««cribe th« Reaetitm wkaA 
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Reaction Water WheeL 

205. Pwmp5.—- Most machines now in use for raising 
water act in part at least by atmospheric pressure, and 
will therefore be considered in the Chapter on Pneumatics; 
but one or two will claim to be noticed here. 

The CocMeon, or screw of Archimedes, seems to have 
been one of the earliest inventions of man for this pur- 
pose. It consists of a tube wound round in the form of a 
spiral, and placed in an inclined position, as represented 
in the figure. 

The inclination must be so great that the parts B, D, 
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F H, K, shall be lower than the parts A, C, E, &c. If, 
therefore, portions of liquid are contained at the former 
points, it will not escape, since these parts of the tube 
constitute dish-like cavities capable of retaining it. Let 
us suppose the tube fixed on an axis to be turned as 
if to screw it down, while the lower end is immersed in 
water ; a portion will enter at A and pass on to B, as 
down an inclined plane. But as it turns, the part B, 
keeping its same position with reference to the water 
contained in its cavity, will gradually rise to c, and so on 
to D, while another whirl of the spiral will take Its place 
at B. Thus, a portion of water will be carried or screwed 
up quite to the top, to be there discharged. At the same 
time, other portions will be ascending in the several 
whirls of the spiral, each in turn delivering its portion of 
the fluid. 

206. The Centrifugal 
Pump is an instrument 
for raising water by means 
of the centrifugal force 
which is given to a column 
of it.* Let A B be a solid 
piece of timber, and C D 
a tube attached to arms 
projecting from it; and 
let the whole stand in 
water supported upon a 
pivot on which it may 
turn. If it is now made 
^ to turn rapidly, such a 
^ centrifugal force will be 
I given to the column of 
water in the tube CD, 
that it will be thrown 
from the mouth D 




Centrifugal Pump, 
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every direction with great violence. 



Question 206. What is the Cochleon or Screw of Archimedes 1 How is the water 
raised by means of it I 206. What is the Centrifugal Pumpi 



' Ewhank's Hydraulics, page 230. 
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The Chain Pump, which has re- 
cently come much into use in this 
country, is simply an endless chain 
with numerous discs of metal placed 
on it at equal distances, and sus- 
pended upon a wheel, W, in such a 
manner that one side of it is inclosed 
in a tube, T, hrfV'ing its lower end in 
the water. The tube must be of 
such a size as to allow the chain 
with its discs to pass freely through 
it, as the wheel is turned by tne 
hand by means of a crank. A 
second wheel is placed belo«^ the 
surface of the water merely to regu- 
late the motion of the chain. 



Chain Pump. 
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FROPBRTIKS OF THB AIR. — AIR 
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207. Pneumatics (from the Greek, pneumot air or 
breath) is the science which treats of the mechanical 
properties of atmospheric air and other gaseous bodies. 

The earth is constantly surrounded by a great mass 
of gaseous matter, called the atmosphere or atmospheric 
air, which extends a considerable distance above its sur- 
face. Its presence, when it is perfectly at rest, is scarcely 

QussTioN. Describe the Chain Pump. 207. Of what does the science of Pitmtmahe9 
treat 1 By what a the earth couatautly surrounded ? Why is not the prearire of the 
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perceptible ; but, if we attempt to move the hand or a fan 
rapidly through it, it manifests itself by its resistance, and 
by the motion which is communicated to it. It obeys 
laws very similar to those treated of in the preceding 
chapter, but not precisely the same, as air is considered 
perfectly elastic. 

The various other gases, besides atmospheric air, have 
the same mechanical properties ; and the remarks made 
in this chapter concerning atmospheric air may, in gene- 
ral, be considered as applying equally to them. 

208. Properties of Air, — Air is a material substance, 
and possesses all the properties of matter, as impenetra- 
bility (9,) weight, inertia, &c. It has also a very feeble 
blue color, as is evident from its causing distant hills and 
mountains to appear of this color. Other gases also 
possess color, as chlorine, which is green. 

The atmosphere which surrounds the earth, as well as 
solids and liquids upon its surface, is retained there by its 
gravity or weight. This will be made evident as we 
proceed. 

209. It is the resistance, occasioned by the inertia of 
air, that causes all bodies which are put in motion in it 
gradually to come to a state of rest. 

This property is well 
illustrated by the following 
apparatus. A and B are 
two separate movable axes, 
each having four fans or 
vanes composed of thin slips 
of brass inserted in it by one 
end. In one of them. A, 
they are inserted edgewise; 
that is, so that when the 
axis is turned, the edges are 
presented in the direction 
of the motion ; but in B, they are inserted so that the 




atmosphere perceptible 1 Does <t oliey the nine laws as liquids 1 Are there ottier 
gases besides atmospheric air 1 Have all the same mechanical properties 1 206. Is air 
material 1 Has it the properties of matter, as weight, impenetrability, inertia, &c. 1 
Bow is the air retained upon the earth ? 209. Why do bodies put in motion in tlie air 
■oca come to a state of rest 1 How is this shown by means of the apparatoa represented 
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faces are presented in the direction of the motion. C 
and D are two springs of equal strength which are made 
to act against pins in the axes A and B, and turn them, 
a sUder, not represented in the figure, holding them in 
place until every thing is in readiness. By means of the 
slider, both are set in motion at the same time, and with 
equal velocities ; but as the resistance of the air to B is 
much greater than to A, in consequence of the different 
positions of the vanes, it comes to rest much sooner than 
the other. If, however, they are placed under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, and the air exhausted, they will be 
found, upon being again put in motion as before, to move 
with equal velocities, and to continue in motion the same 
length of time. It is because of this property of the air 
that birds are able to raise themselves in it, by means of 
their wings, above the surface of the earth. The wings 
being spread and struck on the broad surface of the air 
beneath them, are resisted by the inertia of the air, which 
forms a fulcnun or prop, on which the bird rises by the 
" leverage of its wings." 

210. As the lower parts of the atmosphere must con- 
stantly sustain the weight of the upper portion, they are 
pressed together with great force, and their density much 
increased. As we ascend above the surface, the density 
of the air rapidly diminishes, and at the height of about 3 
miles is reduced to one-half; at the height of 6 miles, to 
one-quarter ; and at the height of 9 miles, to only one- 
eighth of its density at the level of the sea. It extends to 
the height of about 40 or 45 miles ; but if it had a uniform 
densitv equal to its density at the surface, its height would 
be only about 6 miles. The whole mass of the atmos- 
phere surroundirf^ the earth is computed to be equal to 
that of a sphere of lead a little more than 60 miles in 
diameter ; upon the supposition that the earth is a perfect 
sphere, 8000 miles in diameter, and that the height of the 



n the figure 1 Why do both fans move equally long in the exhausted reeeiTer, Ihoogt 
one stops much before the other when made to revolve in the open air 1 By what 
means do birds sustain themselves in the air 1 What serves as a prop for their wings 1 
210. Why are the lower parts of the air more dense than the more elevated portions) 
What is the density of the air at the height of 3 miles 7 What at the height or 9 miles 1 
Uow high does the atmosphere extend 1 If the whole atmosphere was reduced to • 
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atmosphere, if it was of uniform density, ^woaM be, aj 
above stated, 5 miles. The specific gravity of lead and 
air are taken as they are set down in recent approved 
tables. The student who has some kno^edge of mathe- 
matics will find the calculation a pleasing and not a 
tedious operation. 

211. We have seen above (14) that though the at- 
traction of cohesion among the particles of liquids is 
small, yet it is not altogether wanting ; but the particles 
of aeriform fluids, so far from showing any attraction for, 
actually repel each other, and are kept together or in the 
close vicinity of each other, only by external pressure. 
A mass of air, therefore, always expands as soon as any 
portion of the pressure to which it is subjected is removed. 

212. Wind is air in more or less rapid motion, and, 
like other bodies, its force depends upon the quantity put 
in motion and its speed (95.) The effects of this force 
are seen in the motion of ships which are propelled by it 
through the sea, in the motion of the windmill, and in the 
terrible devastations of the hurricane, as it sweeps before 
it trees, and buildings, and every thing movable with 
which it comes in contact. 

The weight of the air present in any given space, a5 
an apartment in a building, is much greater than most 
persons generally suppose. Suppose a gentleman^s par- 
lor to be 20 feet S(]^uare and 12 feet high, taking the 
weight of 100 cubic inches of air at 81 grains, (the true 
weight is 31.01 grains,) the weight of the whole air in the 
room will be found, on calculation, to be more than 367 
pounds avoirdupois. Let the student make the estimate. 

213. The Air Pump, — The air-pump is an instrument 
for exhausting the air from vessels prepared for the pur- 
pose. It is indispensable for demonstrating the various 
properties of the air and other gases ; and we therefore 
give a description of it before proceeding further. 

aniform density equal to that at the sorfacCf what would be its height 1 What would be 
the diameter of a solid globe of lead to contain the same amount of matter as is contained 
in the atmosphere ? 211. Is there any cohesion among the particles of air 1 Wbat odI; ' 
keeps the particles in the vicinity of each other 1 Wbat is always the effect of remoring 
the pressure upon a volume of air? 212. What is wind? In what do we see its effects 1 
What is the quantity of air ordinarily present in a room 20 feet square and 12 feet high 1 
813. Describe the figure in this paragraph. How is the air-pump constructed T 
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To illtistrate th6 principle open 
which this instrument operates, let C, 
in the accompanying figure, be a glass^ 
globe with a large neck of glass, A B, 
of equal bore from end to end, and 
having apiece of metal, D, accurately 
fitting the inside, firmly cemented in. 
its place, as shown in the fiffure. In 
the centre of this is a small hole with 
a valve, a, made of leather, which 
opens upward, but when down accu- 
rately closes the opening. P is a pis- 
ton, which fits accurately inside the 
glass, and has in it a small aperture 
with a valve, 6, opening upward, and is 
moved upward and downward by 
means of the handle above. 

Now let us suppose this piston in- 
serted at the top and pressed down- 
ward, the air would be forced down be- 
fore it into the globe, C, but for the valve, a, which prevents 
its passage ; it must, therefore, be condensed under the 
piston until it acquires sufficient elasticity to lift the valve, 
6, which it eventually does, and thus escapes. When the 
piston has reached the bottom the valve, 6, closes by its 
own weight, and as the piston is again raised, a vacuum 
is produced beneath it into which the air in the globe 
ri^es by its own elasticity, which is sufficient to lift the 
small valve, a. When the piston again descends, the 
lower valve, a, closes, and the air in the barrel is con- 
densed, until it becomes equal in density to the surround- 
ing atmosphere ; the further descent of the piston will 
then cause the upper valve, b, contained in it, to open 
and allow the air below it to escape. As the piston again 
ascends, a further expansion of the air in the vessel, C, 
takes place to fill the barrel by the opening of the lower 
valve ; and thus, by the working of the piston, successive 



Air Pump. 



Does i\ie air-pump remove all the air from a Tessel ? Why cian it not prodiice a perfect 
▼acutun 1 Does tne qoantitj removed by each elevatibn of the piston conataatly diiniB< 
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portions of the air in C are removed, until at length its 
elasticity becomes so feeble, by reason of the small quan- 
ity which remains within, that it is incapable of liftif g 
the valve, a, when of course the further exhaustion must 
cease. It will be seen, therefore, that the air-pump is in- 
capable of producing a perfect vacuum. 

214. We have supposed the globe, C, and barrel, AB, 
m the above, to be made of one piece, but this is not 
usual. The part A B is generally made of metal, with a 
screw at the bottom by which it may be connected with 
a vessel which is to be exhausted. The instrument in 
this simple form is called an exhausting syringe. 

215. Such an air-pump, as described above, would be 
effectual, but of course slow, in its operation. In order 
to make the instrument exhaust more rapidly, and to adapt 
it better for use, it is generally made with two barrels, 
and provided with other conveniences, as described below. 

The first of the 
accompanying figures 
represents an air-pump 
of the ordinary con- 
struction. A A are the 
two barrels provided 
with valves and pistons 
precisely like that rep- 
resented above. At 
the bottom they con- 
nect with a small tube, 
which is concealed 
from view, but extends 
in to the centre of the 
large circular plate, C, 
so that when the pump 
is worked, the air is 
drawn in at the aper- 
ture in the centre. The 
surface of this plate is 




Air Pump, 



dvBBTioM 214. What is the Exhausting Suringe 1 216. Wh; is th* common air 
pomp made with two barrels ? How do these barrels connect with the plate of the poms 
on wnieh the receiyer is placed 1 What is the usual form of the receiver used with as 
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ground perfectly plain and smooth, so as to make an air- 
tight joint with a glass receiver, R (in the next figure,) 
whiqh has its lower edge ground and polished in a similar 
manner. In this last figure, I is the 
tube which extends from the centre, 
C, of the plate to the barrels, and 
connects with them underneath. 
By the side of the barrels, A A, are 
two pillars, BB, screwed firmly 
into the board which constitutes 
the base of the instrument, and de- 
signed to support a concealed 
toothed wheel that, by means of 
the handle, works the piston-rods, seen at the top of the 
figure. In front of the barrels is a small stop-cock, not 
shown in the figure, which opens into the tube, I, to let 
in the air when necessary, after an exhaustion has been 
produced. When any substance is to be submitted to 
experiment, it is put on the plg.te, C, the receiver placed 
over it, and the air exhausted. 

To enable the operator to exhaust the air from vessels 
of other forms, besides that of the receiver, R, described 
above, a thread is usually cut in the hole, C, in the centre 
of the plate, into which a tube may be screwed. 

The air-pump has, from time to time, been constructed 
in a great variety of forms besides the above, which,, 
however, fully illustrates the principles on which it 
acts. 

216. The Condensing Syringe is the converse of the ex- 
hausting syringe, or air-pump above described, and is 
designed to condense the air or increase its density. 

This instrument is made in a manner very similar to 
the exhausting syringe, described above, but with a 
solid piston, and having the lower valve to open down- 
ward. A section of it through the centre, with a screw 
at bottom to connect it with the vessel into which 



alr-tmmp 1 How are the pistons worked 1 Where Is the sabstance placed that is to be 
sabmitted to experiment 1 How may other Teasels be connected with the pump so as 
to have the air exhausted from them 7 216. What is the design of the CknuUiUinf 
Syringe 1 How is it constructed 1 In what direction must the valve open 1 
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the air is to be condensed, is represented in 
the figure in the margin. It consists of a 
tube, or barrel of brass, furnished at the bot- 
tom with a valve, E, which opens downward, 
and having a small aperture in the side at A. 
The piston, B, as above stated, is solid, and 
when it is pressed down it forces the air in 
the barrel through the valve, E. On raising 
it, the air is prevented from following it by 
the closing of the valve, E, and a vacuum is 
formed until it reaches the aperture, A, when 
a fresh portion of air enters, to be in turn 
forced through the valve, E. 

By means of these two pieces of apparatus, 
all tne important experiments illustrating the 
general properties of gaseous bodies may be 
performed. 



PBEBBUEB AND ELA8TI0XTT OF THI AIR. 

217. As the air is confined to the earth by its gravity 
or weight (208,) it must of course press upon the earth's 
surface precisely as any other substance would. This 
pressure may be shown, and its amount accurately ascer 
tained, by several very simple experiments. 

218. If a glass of the form of B, 
in the accompanying figure, having 
a piece of bladder, A, tied over it 
when wet, and then allowed to dry, 
is placed upon the plate of the air- 
pump, and the air gradually ex- 
hausted, the piece of bladder will ^t 
first be seen to curve downward by 
the pressure above, and at length 
it will give way with a loud report. 
If, instead of the piece of bladder, 

QVB0TIOM 217. Does the air press upon the surface of the earth just as other bodies 1 
Zl& How is the pressure of the air shown by a piece of bladder tied over the mouth of 
» receiver prepared for the purpose 1 If a plate of glass were used instead of the piece 
of bladder, what would be the effect 1 
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A, the palm of the hand be placed on the gl^s, upon the 
exhaustion of the air from beneath, it will be held down 
with such a force as to make it difficult to remove it with- 
out first readmitting the air. 

If a piece of thin plate glass were used, it would be in- 
capable of resisting the pressure, and would be broken. 

219. In these experiments, before the exhaustion of the 
air from the glass receiver, the downward pressure upon 
the piece of bladder or upon the hand, is of course the 
same as afterward; but it is counterbalanced by the up- 
ward pressure of the air within ; when this is removed, 
the effects of the downward pressure are seen as above 
shown. 

If a glass tube, A B, closed at one end, 
be partly filled with water, and the finger 
held upon the open end to prevent the 
escape of the water until it can be inverted 
and immersed in a vessel, C, of the same 
liquid, iipon the removal of the finger it 
will be found the water will not fall to the 
surface of the liquid, D E, in the vessel, but 
will remain suspended in the tube, as at m. 
220. If the tube, instead of being partly 
filled in this manner, had been open at both 
ends, and connected with an air-pump, as 
the air was exhausted the water would 
gradually rise in it until it was quite filled, provided its 
perpendicular height should not be greater than about 33 
feet. If the air were again admitted, the water would 
instantly fall to its former level. 

Now, the standing of the water in the tube in the first 
of these experiments above the level of that in the vessel, 
and its gradual rise in the tube in the second experiment, 
are occasioned by the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the water without the tube. In the last experi- 
ment, before the exhaustion is commenced, the air presses 

QI7B8TION 219. Wliat if the palm of the hand were used 1 Why is not this downward 
pressure ordinarily perceptible 1 If a glass tube closed at one end is partly filled with 
water, and the finger held upon the open end until it caji be inverted and held in aves* 
■el of water, why does not the water foil upon the removal of the finger 1 220. If the 
lube was open at both ends, and connected by another tube with the air-pump, what 
would b« f.h» effiect of exhausting the air ? what is the cause of the tfmding of th« 
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on the surface of the water equally both within and with- 
out the tubb ; but as soon as the exhaustion of the air in 
the tube is commenced, the greater pressure on the sur- 
face of the water outside forces a portion to enter the 
tube to supply the place of the air that has been removed. 
When the water has risen to the height of about 33 or 34 
feet, the column is just balanced by tne atmospherip pres- 
sure, and no exhaustion will produce any further ascent, 

221. If a liquid lighter than water be used, it will rise 
higher than water, in proportion as its specific gravity is 
less. 

So, also, the height to which liquids heavier than water 
can be made to rise, will be less than 34 feet, in propor-» 
tion as their specific ^avity is greater than that of water. 

222. This is well illustrated in the case of mercury, 
which is about 13^ times as dense as water. Thus, 34 

feet, or 408 inches, divided by 13^, gives 
30| inches, which is about the height to 
which mercury will usually be found to rise. 

223. The column of water sustained by 
the atmospheric pressure is so high (33 or 
34 feet,) that it is not easy to make the ex- 
periment, but with mercury it is otherwise, 
and our conclusions may very readily be 
put to the test. 

Having procured a tube of glass, as A B, 
not less than 33 inches in length, and closed 
at one end, fill it quite full of pure and clean 
mercury, and then pressing firmly against 
the open end with the finger to prevent the 
escape of the mercury, invert it in a vessel 
of mercury, C, and remove the finger. Sup- 
* posing the tube to be 33 inches in height, 
and one inch at the bottom immersed be- 
neath the mercury in the vessel, the height 
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water in the tube above Us level in tbe bsain, and its rise in the tube when the air Is ex- 
hausted ? How high will the water rise iiran exhausted tube 1 221. If a liquid lighter 
than water be used, what will be the result 1 If heavier, will it rise as hiffh 1 222. How 
high will mercury rise in an exhausted tube 1 Why does it not rise as nigh as water ? 
How much heavier is mercunr than water ? 223. How may the experiment be made 
with mercury 1 Supposing the tube to be 33 inches in length, what will be contained 
above the mercury 1 What is the Torricellian vacuum 1 What will be the off^t if th« 
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of the column above the mercury will at first be 32 inches, 
but, on the removal of the finger, it will instantly fall to 
D D, and stand there at about 30 inches, the space ,ih 
the tube above this being entirely empty. 

This vacant space above the surface of the mercury 
is called the Toiricellian vacuum^ from the name of the 
individual who first performed the experiment. It is 
usually considered the most perfect vacuum that can 
be produced by man, at least when the proper precau- 
tions are taken in forming it. 

That it is really the pressure of the atmosphere which 
sustains the mercury in the tube in this case, is made 
plain by placing the vessel of mercury with the tube, 
under a tall receiver on the plate of the air-pump, and ex- 
hausting the air; the mercury will be seen to fall as the 
exhaustion proceeds; and, if a perfect vacuum could be 
produced, it would fall in the tube quite to a level with 
that in the vessel. 

224, The Barometer.^^An instrument prepared as just 
described constitutes the ordinary barometer, which is 
desigaed to show the pressure of the atmosphere, and any 
changes of pressure that may take place in it. The tube 
is generally made about 32 or 33 inches long; and at the 
upper surmce of the mercury a scale is placed, very ac- 
curately divided into inches and tenths of an inch, and pro- 
vided with a vernier, so that variations of a hundredth of 
an inch may be measured. Instead of an open vessel, C, in 
which the mercury is here contained, a wooden cup is 
generally used, having the tube cemented into the top, 
and the bottom made of leather, so as to yield readily to 
the atmospheric pressure. The object oi this is to pre- 
vent accident by the spilling of the mercury, which would 
be likely to happen if the cistern containing it was open. 
On the other hand, if the cistern were made tight, and of 
an inelastic substance, it is plain that the mercury within 



ftabe and mercury are placed under a receiyer, and the air exhausted t Is it certalB 
that it is the atmoepheric pressure that sustains the mercury in the tube t 221. Wha£ 
is the design of the Barometer J How does it show changes in the atmospheric pre» 
sure 1 How is the barometer made so as to be influenced by atmospheric pressure 
and at the same time prevent the escape of the mercury? Why might not the cisteni 
be made perfectly air-tight of an inelastic substance 1 Is the pressure of the air alwayt 
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^ would not be afifected by variations of atmospheric pres- 
•Vure. 

The figure in the margin represents the 
tube of the ordinary barometer, with its cis- 
tern, C, of mercury at the bottom. To con- 
struct it, the tulle of glass, A B, is firmly 
cemented in the wooden cistern at B, the 
bottom, D, being open. Pure mercury is 
then poured in so as to fill the tube and cis- 
tern, and is made to boil in order to expel all 
the air it may contain ; a piece of leather 
is then cemented on to form the bottom, D. 
Upon bringing it to its present position, the 
mercury falls a little in the tube, and the 
leather at the bottom is slightly pressed 
down, and yields sufliciently to allow the 
mercury to iall and rise considerably in the 
tube. 

By means of this instrument it has been 

determined that the pressure of the atmos- 

Banmeur. phcrc, cveu at the same place, is not uni- 

lorm; for, though it usually sustains the 

mercury at the height of neariy 30 inches, at the level of 

the sea, yet it will sometimes fall as low as 28, or rise as 

high as 31 inches. In some cases these changes are very 

sudden, but usuallv they take place gradually. 

225. No less than twelve or fifteen modifications of 
this instrument, besides the above, have been proposed 
by different individuals ; but one only will be described 
here. This is the wheel barometer, invented by Hooke. 
It is frequently used as an ornament for parlors, " to give 
them an air of Philosophy ;'' but its indications are not 
very accurate. It is made just as the barometer de- 
scribed above, except that instead of the cistern at the 
bottom, the tube is bent upward, as seen in the figura 
The atmospheric pressure acts upon the surface, P, of 
the mercury, and sustains the column, EK, above the 



vulibnn at the same place 1 What is the usual height of the mercury at the lerel of the 
seal How much may it vary above and below 30 inches 1 225. How many different 
modifications of this instrument have been produced 1 Can any connection be tracod 
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level, F K. The columnfl, F B and B K, 
support each other. If the pressure is 
at any time increased, the surface, F, 
will be depressed, and the surface, E, 
will rise towards A, by an equal amount; 
consequently, the difference of level be- 
tween F and E, or the mercurial columa 
which is supported by atmospheric pres- 
sure, will be increased by twice the 
space through which F is depressed. 
When the pressure of the atmosphere 
is diminished, the surface, F, will rise, 
and E will fall. On the surface, F, a 
weight is placed, to which a cord is at- 
tached, passing over a wheel, P, with 
an index or pointer, H, and having an- 
other weight, W, at the other ^end. 
Now, as the surface, F, rises or falls, a 
similar motion of the weight on its sur- 
face is produced, and the pointer ig 
inade to turn on its axis ; and, by having a circular plate» 
G, properly graduated and attached to the instrument 
just behmd the pointer, the variations of the height of 
the mercurial column are beautifully indicated. Usually, 
around this graduated circle, the words "Fair," 
" Stormy," &c., are engraved, as if, these states of the 
weather might be expected always whenever the mercury 
stands at the height indicated by them ; which, however, 
is by no means the fact. 

But long observation has fully proved that there i? a 
connection between changes in the height of the baro- 
metric column, and changes in the weather. Thus, it is 
said that, in general, the rising of the mercury indicates 
fair weather, and its falling the reverse. When a very 
sudden and great fall occurs, especially at sea, a storm, 
with high wind, is to be expected. But none of these in- 
dications are to be considered by any means certain. 
Instances are, however, given, in whicn captains of ve^- 

between changes in the weather and changes in the barometer 1 What does the risiu 
0f the barometer indicate 1 What ifi indicater) by a &U 1 What la sail of the storm of 
laHuponlafceErifi] 
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sels, by heeding the indications of the barometer, and 
making seasonable preparations for the approaching storm, 
have saved themselves from its effects, which otherwise 
would very probably have been disastrous. The dreadful 
storm that occurrea on Lake Erie, in the autumn of 1844, 
was plainly indicated at Buffalo several hours before its 
commencement there, by a sudden and unusual fall of the 
mercury in the barometer. 

The use of the mercurial barometer is ofben incon- 
venient, because of its peculiar form, and because of its 
containing a liquid, to say nothing of the delicacy of its 
structure. The Aneroid jBarometer has been invented to 
avoid these objections ; and is very much used, though it 
does not possess the accuracy of the former instrument 
when in proper order. It consists of a cylindrical box, 
not unlike a snuff-box, made entirely of thin sheet copper, 
and air-tight. When the air is exhausted from it by the 
air-pump, the central part of the upper surface or cover 
would be crushed down by the atmosphere but for the 
fact that it is sustained by a lever passing over it, one 
end of which rests upon a prop, while the other is pressed 
upward by a spiral spring. Now, any variation in the 
pressure of the air upon the box will of course cause a 
variation in the position of its upper surface, an increase 
of pressure depressing it, and a diminution producing the 
opposite effect. By connecting the end of the lever, there- 
fore, by proper machinery, with an index, variations in the 
atmospheric pressure are shown with considerable accuracy. 

226. The Syphon-gav^e, used to determine the degree 
T)f exhaustion produced by an air-pump, is a barometer 
of a peculiar construction. It is evident that if the com- 
mon barometer could be placed under the receiver of the 
air-pump, the exhaustion produced at any time would be 
correctly indicated by it, a fall of one-half, one-third, or 
one-fourth its length showing that a corresponding pro- 
portion of the air had been removed; but its length is so 
great, 30 or 81 inches, as to preclude its use in this way. 

QusmoEr 226. Wliat Is the detiign of the S^fphonifauffe in the atr-pump? How is it 
amstructed! When this gauge is 7]^ inches in height, how tu must the exhaustioii be 
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The syphon-gauge is composed of a glass tube, A B C D, 
bent in the form represented in the figure, 
and firmly cemented into a brass socket, 
with a faucet at D. It is then nearly one- 
third filled with clean mercury, whicn after 
being allowed to settle at the nirther end of 
the tube at A B, will be held there by at- 
mospheric pressure. If this be now con- 
nected with the air-pump, so as to com- 
municate with the receiver, whenever the 
exhaustion is carried beyond a certain 
point, the mercury will fall. Let us sup- 
pose that the part, AB, is 1\ inches in 
length, which is one-fourth of 30, whenever three-fourths 
of the air has been exhausted, the column of mercury, be- 
ing no longer supported, would begin to fall, the lower 
surface at B rising ^t the same time. If a perfect vacuum • 
could be produced, both surfaces of the mercury would 
stand at the line m m, 

227. Pressure of the Atmosphere variable. — ^It has been 
said above that the height to which a column of water 
may be raised by atmospheric pressure is about 34 feet, 
or the column of mercury about 30 inches, though sub- 
ject to considerable variation. But these heights apply 
only to places situated near the ordinary level of the sea. 
As we ascend above this, and of course above a portion 
of the body of the atmosphere, the mercury in the barom- 
eter is observed to fall. If the atmosphere was of uniform 
density at all distances above the surface, this fall of the 
mercury would necessarily be proportional to the height; 
that is, if an ascent of 100 feet above the level of the sea 
produced a fall of ^V^h of an inch, then on ascending 200 
feet it would fall /i^ths of an inch, and so on for any 
other height. But this is by no means the case ; it is 
found by experiment that the mercury falls much more 
rapidly while ascending the first hundred feet, than it 
does in passing through the second ; and more the 

eanied before it is affected ? Can a column of water be raised 34 feet above the surface 
on a high mountain 1 What is the reason 1 Will the mercury in the barometer de* 
Bcend equally for every ascent of 100 feet 1 227. What is the height of the mercury in 
the barnmpi«r 3 miles above the surface of the earth 1 What would be its height 1& 
milflf • «« . *he surface 1 
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geconci hundred feet than in the third, and so on. This 
is in consequence of the density of the air diminishing, as 
we ascend from the surface, by reason of the diminished 
pressure (21 Or) The stratum of air at the surface is 
pressed by the whole weight of the superincumbent at- 
mosphere ; but, as we ascend above this, the quantity 
of the superincumbent fluid being less, the pressure will 
be less, and also the density. 

It is found that at 3 miles above the level of the sea 
the mercury stands at about 15 inches, the height of the 
column being diminished about one-half in this distance ; 
and it has been calculated, that at the height of 9 miles, 
it would stand at 3| inches ; and at 15 miles, only 1 inch. 

228. Measurement of Heights by Barometer, — It will 
be seen from the above, that this instrument may be used 
for the measurement of heights ; this is indeed one of the 
most important purposes it serves. But to insure accu- 
racy in the results, several very important precautions 
are to be taken. One of the chief causes which affect it* 
results is variation of temperature between the stations a\ 
the base and top of the mountain, the height of which is 
to be measured ; but rules have been devised for making 
the necessary corrections for this and other sources of 
error ; and the heights of mountains, especially at a dis- 
tance from the sea, can probably be determined as accu- 
rately by this instrument as by any other means, and with 
much less expense and trouble. 

229. Amcunt of the Atmospheric Pressure. — We have 
seen above that the pressure of the atmosphere at the 
level of the sea will ordinarily sustain a column of mer- 
cury at the height of about 30 inches, and a column of 
water at the height of 34 feet. Now, a tube an inch 
square and 30 inches in length will hold 15 pounds of 
mercury very nearly ; by which we learn that this is the 
amount of the atmospheric pressure upon each square 
inch of the earth's surface. And as it is the nature of a 
fluid at any point to press equally in every direction 
(145,) the lateral and upward pressure at any point will 

QuBSTioM 228. May Che barometer be used for measuring the height of mountaingl 
What precautions must be taken to insure accuracy ? 229. What is the pressure of the 
atmosphere upou each square inch 7 How is this determined 1 How great psessure 
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be the same. This plainly is the reason why we suffisr 
no inconvenience from the enormous pressure to which 
we are constantly subjected, and are even insensible to it. 
The body of a man, the surface of which is about 2000 
inches, must constantly sustain a pressure of about 30,000 
pounds, or nearly 14 tons. It is easy to see, therefore, 
that if the pressure in one direction, as downward pres- 
sure, was not counterbalanced by an equal pressure in the 
opposite direction, we should be crushed to the earth by 
a force altogether irresistible. 

230. The Magdeburgh Hemispheres, so called from the 
name of the place where they were invented, serve the 
purpose to make the pressure of the atmosphere evident, 
better, perhaps, than any other experiment. 

They consist of hollow hemis- 
pheres of brass, A and B, which 
are accurately ground so as to fit 
each other at the edges, and form 
an air-tiffht hollow sphere. One 
of them has a tube with a faucet, 
E, and screw, C, by which it may 
be connected with the air-pump, 
and to which a ring for a handle, 
like that on the hemisphere. A, 
may be screwed after it has been 
exhausted and separated from the. 
pump. To exhaust the air, the 
two hemispheres are to be placed 
together with a little tallow in the 
joint, if necessary, to make them 
perfectly tight, and it is then to be screwed into the hole 
in the centre of the plate in the air-pump. When ex- 
hausted, they will be held together by a strong force, so 
that two persons taking hold by the rings or handles will 
hardly be able to separate them. 

231. Effects of Atmospheric Pressure. — ^Many of the 
operations of nature and art which we are constantly 

does the body of a man constantly sustain 1 Why is he not pressed by it to the earth t 
230. flow are the Magdeburgh hemispheres constructed 1 How are they usedl ""* 
How may a circular piece of leuther be made to adhera to a imooth stoDe bj i ' 
phei i« presRire so at to lift it t 
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'^I^c witnessing are dependent upon atmosh 

\^ pheric pressure. 

If a circular piece of tolerably thick 
leather, 2 or 3 inches in diameter, be 
moistened, and then placed closely 
upon a smooth surface, -it will adhere 
with considerable force ; if it be placed 
upon a smooth stone, and a string at- 
tached to the centre, the stone, though 
weighing several pounds, may be lifted 
by it. This is owing to the exclusion 
of the air as the leather is raised from the stone at its 
centre by the pulling of the string. The force with 
which the two surfaces will be held together will be equal 
to about 16 pounds for every square inch of the surfaces 
in contact. The experiment is represented in the figure 
in the margin ; S, the stone, and L, the piece of leather. 
232. The ability of some insects, as the house-fly, to 
walk on ceilings and other smooth surfaces presented 
downward, and even on smooth panes of glass, is said to 
be owing to the peculiar formation of their feet, by which 
they are made to adhere to the surface in the manner of 
the piece of leather in the above experiment. The feet 
of tne common tree-toad of New England, {Hyla versi- 
color,) it is believed, also act in part on the same prin- 
ciple. 

233. Let B, in the accompanying figure, 
be a receiver, in the top of which a piece 

\a.B of wood is accurately fitted with an exca- 
\l^ vation. A, in it, into which some mercury 
I iBr^ ^^y ^^ poured. On exhausting the air 
^ 'p \ from B, by placing it upon the plate of the 
air-pump, the mercury will be foiced 
through the pores of the wood by the ex- 
ternal pressure, producing It beautiful 
shower of the metal. 

234. The upward pressure of tlie air may 
be shown very beautifully in the following 



* QtriflTtoH 2S2. fiow do ioM^ts ftdhere by their feet to perfectly emooth surfaces t 233L 
How may mercury be forced through the pores of woodl 831. How may the upward 
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manner. Take a glass tumbler, or other taller vessel if 
desired, and fill it quite full with 
water, and carefully place a piece of 
paper over the surface, pressing slight • 
\y upon it with the hand. Then sud- 
denly invert the vessel and remove 
the hand ; the water will be retained 
in it, its whole weight being sustained 
by atmospheric pressure. The paper 
serves to prevent the water from 
breaking and falling in drops or frag- 
ments. 

235. Ink-bottles are sometimes 
constructed on this principle, of the 
form represented in the figure. The 
design is to prevent the drying of the 
ink, which is occasioned by too 
large a surface being presented to 
the atmosphere. The only opening 
the bottle has is at A ; by turning 
this upward the ink may be poured 
in, and when the bottle is nearly filled, and turned back 
to its upright position, it is prevented from escaping by 
the atmospheric pressure. The pen is introduced at A, 
which must be of sufficient depth for this purpose ; and 
when the quantity of fluid in this part is sufl[iciently re- 
duced, a bubble of air enters, and a portion of the ink in 
the body of the vessel- is permitted to descend. The only 
disadvantage which attends the use of this ink-bottle is 
occasioned by the expansion of the air above the ink by 
a rise of temperature, which will sometimes cause the 
ink to flow out at the mouth. 

236. Elasticity and Compressibility of Air, — Mariottes 
Law. — We have seen (210) that in consequence of the 
pressure of the upper partsi of the atmosphere, the air 
near the surface is much more dense than at more elevated 
positions. There is no limit known to the amount of 
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prfflMxre of the air be shown by meana of a tumbler filled with water? 236. How it th« 
ink kept in t.e ink-bottle represented in n^ragraph 236 ? To what inconvenience ifl it 
ubject 7 236. Id there any limit to the comprebSibility of the air 1 Bow ar« some of 
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compression by pressure which atmospheric air admits oC 
though some of the gaseous fluids, as carbonic acid gas, 
chlorine, &c., are condensed so as to take the liquid 
form, when the pressure reaches a certain linut depending 
upon the temperature. 

It is found by experiment that the vohime 
or bulk of air, under different pressures, is 
less as the pressure is greater. This may- 
be shown as follows. Let A BCD be a 
glass tube, closed at D, and bent in the 
lorm represented ; and let mercury be 
poured in at the open end by inclining the 
tube a little until it fills thabend, BC, and 
divides the tube into two parts. If now 
more mercury is poured into the tube, its 
weight will press against the air at C, and 
cause the surface to rise toward D. We 
will suppose that sufficient mercury is poured 
in to cause the surface, C, to rise to n, com- 
pressing the air in C D into one-half the 
space it at first occupied, which will re- 
quire the column in the part A B to be 
about 30 inches in height above the line 
m n. The volume of air in C D is therefore 
diminished one-half, by the pressure of a 
column of mercury 30 inches in height, which we have 
heretofore learned is just equivalent to the ordinary pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, but before the mercury was 
poured in, the air in C D was under the pressure of 1 
atmosphere, and, by adding as much more, or increasing 
the pressure to 2 atmospheres, the volume, as already 
stated, is reduced to one-half. If the pressure were in- 
creased so as to be equal to 3 atmospheres, the volume 
would be reduced to one-third ; if increased to 4 atmos- 
pheres, it would be reduced to one-fourth ; and so on for 
any other pressure. This could easily be shown, if the 
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the gates affected by strong compression % In what ratio does the Tolume of air dimin* 
Ish as the pressure is increased 1 How ia this illustrated by means of the apparatus 
represented in the accompanying figure 1 How much is the volume diminished when 
the pressors is doubled, trebled, or quailrupled ? What is the law of Mariotts 1 
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part of the tube A B was of sufficient leDgth, by continu- 
ing to pour in mercury, and observing the height of the 
column and the space occupied by the air in D. When 
the column of mercury was 60 inches in height, only one- 
third of the space, C D, would be filled with air ; and 
when the column of mercury attained the height of 90 
inches, the air in C D would be compressed into one- 
fourtli the space it at first occupied, &c. 

We have, then, this law, usually called the law of 
Mariotte, that the volume of a gas will always be in ih^ 
inverse ratio of the pressure to wfdch it is subjected, 

237. As a necessary consequence of the above princi- 
ple, it must follow, that the elastic force or expansive 
power of a portion of air will incresuae in proportion as 
the space it occupies is diminished ; and the elastic force 
will diminish in proportion as the space through which it 
is allowed to expand is increased. 

This may be better understood by 
the following illustration. Let A 6 
C D, in the first of the accompanying 
figures, be a cylinder in which the 
sdid piston, A d, moves air-tight, and 
without resistance from friction; and 
let the distance from this piston to 
the bottom of the cylinder be just 12 
inches. Let us suppose the weight 
of the piston to be just 20 ounces ; 
and that the elasticity of the air with- 
in is just sufficient to sustain this weight. Now, suppose 
a weight of 20 ounces is placed upon the piston, which will 
make the whole weight 40 ounces. T^ie elasticity of the 
contained air not now being sufficient to sustain the pis- 
ton, it will fall a certain distance, until the air is so mucii 
compressed, and its elasticity increased, that it is again 
supported in the position seen in the next figure. By 
measuring A C now, the distance will be found to be 
just .6 inches, the doubling of the pressure having re- 
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duced to one-half the volume of the 
contained air, and at the same time 
doubled its elasticity, as appears from 
the fact that it now sustains twice 
the weight it did before. 

If, now, a weight of 20 ounces 
more were added to the piston, the 
air within would be further compress- 
ed, the piston descending to withia 
4 inches of the bottom. The compressing lorce would 
then be three times as much as at first ; the contained air 
would be reduced to one-third of its original bulk ; arid 
its elasticity would be three times as great as at the com- 
mencement of the experiment. 

A further addition of 20 ounces weight to the piston 
would cause it to descend another inch, thus reducing the 
air to one-fourth of its original volume, and increasing 
fourfold its elasticity. If still more weights were added 
to the piston, the same proportion would be observed be- 
tween the pressures, the corresponding volumes of the 
air, and its elasticity ; but no force could compel the pis- 
ton to descend quite to the bottom of the cylinder. 

238. The ordinary elasticity of 
the air is of course just sufficient to 
resist the ordinary pressure of about 
15 pounds to the square inch ; but 
this force will sometimes produce 
unexpected effects. If a square bot- 
tle, B, be firmly sealed, so as to be 
air-tight, and then placed under the 
receiver of the air-pump, when the air 
is exhausted from the receiver so as 
to remove the pressure from the 
outside of the bottle, the expansiv 
force of the air within will often 
be found sufficient to burst it out- 
ward. 
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A 239. Let a bottle, B, in the next figure, be 

partly filled with mercury, and a tube open 
aX both ends be inserted air-tight through the 
cork ; when it is placed under a tall receiver, 
A, and the air exhausted, the elasticity of the 
small portion of air in the bottle above the 
mercury will cause the mercury to be raised 
to a height corresponding to the degree of ex- 
haustion produced. If all the air could be 
exhausted, the mercury would rise in the tube 
to the height of 30 inches. 

The elasticity of the air may also be shown 
by suspending an India-rubber bottle or blad- 
der, containing a little air, with its mouth 
EUuHdttfof carefully tied, in the receiver of the air-piunp, 
and exhausting the air. As the external pres- 
sure is removed from the bottle, the air within 
it expands, causing it to be greatly enlarged. When the 
air is again admitted into the receiver, the bottle con- 
tracts, the volume of the air within it being again reduced 
as at first. If the bladder, instead of being suspended so 
as to hang freely in the receiver, is placed in a cavity 
and loaded with weights, they will be lifted by the expan- 
sion of the air in the bladder when the receiver is ex- 
hausted. 

We have seen, heretofore (176,) that fishes regulate their 
motions in water in part by means of a sack contained 
within the body, and filled with air, called the air-bladder. 
If some small fishes in water be placed under a receiver, 
as the air is exhausted they show a tendency to rise 
to the surface, in spite of every eflfort they can make 
to descend ; and, if the exhaustion is continued the air- 
bladder will often be burst by the expansion of the air, 
destroying the life of the fish. 

240. Respiration of Animals. — The lungs of animals 
are alternately inflated and contracted, in tne process of 
respiration, in a manner somewhat similar to the above. 
This important organ of animals is composed of soft elas- 

QnBSTiON 239. How may the elasticity of a portion of confined air be made to elevate 
'« column of mercury in a tabe ' 240. How are the lungs of animals alternately inflated 
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tic fleshy substance, situated in the chest, and filled with 
air-cells, which communicate with the external air by 
means of the windpipe and nostrils. By means of the 
.diaphragm and ribs, the cavity of the chest is m^de alter- 
nately to expand and contract, by which corresponding 
motions of the lungs are produced. 

The figure in the margin 
will serve to illustrate the pro- 
cess. Let M be a glass receiver, 
having a bladder, A, partly filled 
with air, suspended in it, com- 
municating with the external 
air by means of a small tube 
passing air-tight through a cork 
at B; and having the bottom 
closed, also air-tight, by a leather 
bag, D. Now, by drawing out 
this part, D, by the hand, in 
consequence of the increased 
capacity of the receiver, the air is drawn in through the 
tu^, B, into the bladder, and inflates it ; but, by pressing 
upward on the part D, as shown in the figure, N, the air 
in the bladder is again forced out through the same tube, 
B, into the open air. By moving the bag, D, backward 
and forward in this manner, it is evident the air in the 
bladder, A, will be kept constantly moving in and out 
through the tube, B, precisely as in the process of respi- 
ration. In respiration, the diaphragm and muscles of the 
ribs serve the purpose of the leather bag, D, causing an 
alternate inspiration and expiration of the air through the 
windpipe and nostrils. 

241. This constant inspiration and expiration of air 
from the lungs of warm-blooded animals is absolutely 
necessary for their existence. The air in the lungs is 
constantly undergoing a change which unfits it for the 
support of life, and it therefore requires to be renewed by 
fresh portions ; an object which we see is admirably ac 

and then eontractedl What do the lungs of animals consist ofl How do they com- 
municate with the external air 1 How is the cavity of the chest alternately ez]panded 
and contracted 1 What is illustrated by the figure? 241. Is this constant inspiration 
•nd ezpiratioa tf air nacwsary to animalal Why is it neceesary that the air of owr 
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coniplished in the process of respiration just described. 
But, if a person or animal is confined in a small close 
room, by continually breathing the same air, the same 
change as takes place in the air in the lungs will after a 
time be produced in the whole air of the apartment. 
Hence arises the necessity of having the air in our apart- 
ments constantly changed ; or, in other words, to have 
them well ventilated. In ordinary dwelling-houses, in 
which the apartments are large in proportion to the num- 
ber of occupants, and opportunity is frequently given for 
the passage of the air in^ and out by the opening of doors, 
there is no need of any 'special provision being made for 
their ventilation; but, when large assemblies are to remain 
for some time in comparatively small rooms, or when from 
any cause there is not a free communication between the 
air of an apartment and the external atmosphere, injuri- 
ous consequences will be certain to result unless some 
means are contrived to produce a circulation of the air. 
Various means have been suggested for this purpose, but 
usually it will be sufficient if a tube is provided leading 
from the upper part of the room through which the dele- 
terious air of the room may escape, and another leading 
from the lower part to admit the fresh air from without. 
The impure air, as it comes from the lungs at a tempera- 
ture a little above that of the surrounding air, immedi- 
ately rises and passes out by the escape-tube, while a 
fresh portion enters to supply its place. If the apartment 
is heated by a fire, the circulation of the air will be in- 
creased. The size of the tubes should of course be pro- 
portioned to the size of the apartment to be ventilated. 

The absolute quantity oL^ir which is consumed per 
hour by a full-grown person has been variously estimated 
by different writers, some putting it as low us 12 cubic 
feet, and others as high as 720 ; but the former quantity 
may be taken as that required merely to sustain life, and 
the latter as the amount required to promote the perfectly 
healthy action of the system. Probably we may take 

apartments should be constantly changed 1 Why Is it not necessary to provide special 
means for yentrlating ordinary dwellings 1 When large assemblies are to remain some 
lime in comparatively lemall rooms, what means should be provided for their ventilap 
iioa 1 Vf'^Mi occasious the deleterious air from the lungs to riiAi 1 
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60 cubic feet per hour, or one foot per minute, as the 
least that can be allowed without endangering the health. 
A good experiment to illustrate 
the tendency of the warm impure 
air of a room that is occupied to 
escape may be made in the follow- 
ing manner. Let a door leading 
from a warm room to one unoccu- 
pied, or to a hall be partly opened 
and a lighted candle held at the 
opening near to the top, and then 
near the bottom; when near the 
top the flame will be seen to trail 
outward by the current of warm 
air that is escaping, but when held 
near the bottom the flame will be 
bent inward by the entrance of 
colder air to supply the place of 
that which is escaping. 

242. There are some phenomena 
attending the passage of air 
through tubes, and its escape from 
them in certain ciicumstances, 
which are not a little curious. If a tube be made of 
tissue-paper, 6 or 8 inches long, and about an inch or 
a little less in diameter, having a piece of wood in 
one end with a hole in its centre a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, on blowing through this hole, either directly 
or by means of a small tube, the paper will collapse, 
plainly indicating the production of a partial vacuum 
within it. This we may suppose to be occasioned by the 
sudden expansion of the air on escaping from the small 
tube by which it was introduced within the paper tube. 
A portion of the air within the paper is blown away, and 
the tendency of the air outside to rush in and supply the 
vacuum, produces the collapse we have noticed. 

It appears that the escape of a gas from a tube 
mto the open air is always attended by a degree of rare- 
faction about the mouth of the tube, and a consequent 

QvBSTioy How is the ezperimem with the lighted candle explained f 
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pressure of the surrounding air toward ihis point at cer- 
tain distances around. Let a person cut Out two circular 
pieces of thick paper or pasteboard about 2J or 3 inches 
in diameter, and, making a hole in the centre of one, in- 
sert it in the end of a small tube, as a piece of a quill ; then, 
making the other disc of paper a little concave, let him 
place it with its concave side down upon the first, holding 
them in a horizontal position, with the quill downward. 
If now a strong current of air be passed through the quill 
by the mouth, contrary to what might be expected, it will 
be found quite impossible to blow off the upper piece of 
paper. The air blown through the quill expands and 
escapes at the edges of the paper discs, a partial vacuum 
being all the time kept up between them simicient to keep 
the upper one in its place. 

If a small pin is stuck in the centre of the upper card, 
and allowed to project into the tube, it will jJrevent the 
card from sliding off. 
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243. Suction-Pump. — Pumps 
for raising water are variously 
constructed, but the one most 
commonly seen is the suction* 
pump, so called from the pecu 
liar mode of its action. This 
instrument is essentially the 
same as the air-pump already 
described, (213,) except that it is 
made larger, and has much lar- 
ger valves to permit the water 
to pass freely. It is worked by 
means of the handle, H, and is 
usually a little enlarged at th 
top to form a reservoir for the 
water, and allow it to escape by 
the spout, S. When the lower 
part is immersed in water, and 
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the handle worked, the first effect is to exhaust the air from 
the tube beneath the piston, P, precisely as in the air- 
pump ; but this causes the water to rise gradually to fill 
the vacuum thus produced, until at length it reaches the 
owei valve, t;', which is represented in the figure as open, 
the piston being supposed to be rising, and the valve v in 
it of course shut. After it has become filled with water, 
at every successive elevation of the piston, the watei 
issues freely at S. 

As the atmospheric pressure is sufficient only to raise 
a column of water to the height of about 33 or 34 feet, it 
will be seen at once that in this pump the lower valve 
must always be placed within this distance of the surface 
of the water ; and it is therefore unsuited for use in deep 
wells, or in any case where the water is to be raised to a 
greater height than the distance mentioned. 

244. Forcing' Pumj), — The/orang*- 

Ipump is represented, in section, in the 
accompanying figure. Like the pump 
^^ just described, it is formed of a cylin- 
drical tube, A, to which a smaller 
one, B, is usually attached, leading to 
the water of the well or cistern from 
which it is to be raised. But the pis- 
ton, P, is made solid, and the upper 
valve, Vy is placed in a tube or spout 
branching off from the main tube, A. 
At v' is the lower valve precisely as 
in the suction-pump ; and the water 
is raised to this valve by atmospheric 
pressure just as in that pump. Let 
us suppose every thing in order, and 
the lower end oi the pump immersed 
in water ; by the first elevation of the 
piston, P, a vacuum will be formed in the chamber below 

tion 7 Why is it called by this name 7 When the lower part is placed in water, what is 
the effect ofthe first stroke! Why does the water rise 1 On depressing ihe piston, 
why does not the water again descend 1 After the water reaches the piston, how is 
It maae to pass through the pump 1 How high may water be raised in this pump I 
Why may it not be raised higher? How high may mercury be pumped 1 244. 
How is ih^ forcing pump constructed? Where is the upper valve placed 1 How 
is the water raised to the lower valve 1 Is there any limit to the height to which th« 
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t, and the air will rush in through the lOwer valve t;', the 
water of course rising to supply its place. When the 
piston is again depressed, a portion of the air below it and 
above the lower valve, v\ will be forced out through the 
upper vaive, but will be prevented from entering again 
by the closing of the valve. Upon a second elevation of 
the piston, more air is again drawn up through the valve 
t/, to be also forced up by the descent of the piston through 
the upper valve, v ; and this is repeated until at length 
the water reaches the valves, and is made to pass through 
in the same manner as the air has done. At every elevation 
of the piston the water rises through the lower valve, and 
every time it is depressed, a portion is driven onward 
through the upper valve into the tube, C, by which the 
water may be raised to any required height. 

In this pump, as thus constructed,' the water is neces- 
sarily forced out of the pipe, C, in successive jets, at every 
descent of the piston. In - order to cause it to flow in a 
continued stream, an air-vessel is sometimes added to the 
lateral pipe, C, in the following manner : 

D, is a strong vessel made per- 
fectly air-tight, except the valve by 
which it connects with the body of 
the pump, and the tube C, which 
extends nearly to its bottom. Now 
when the water is forced into this 
air-vessel through the valve at the 
bottom, as soon as it has risen to E, 
the bottom of the tube, all the air 
in it must be condensed in the upper 
part ; and by its elasticity pressing 
upon the water, it will cause it to 
flow out through the tube C in a 
constant equal stream. 

245. The Fire-Engine, as usually 

made, is merely a large forcing- 

Fi»xing Pump, pump of this coufttruction, adapted 




water may be forced by this pamp 1 How may the water be made to flow in a contin* 
■cd stream 1 How does the air-vessel operate to produce this eflTect 1 915. What is 
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to throw a stream of water to a great height for extiu* 
suishing fires. It generally has two cylinders, each with 
Its piston and valves, so situated by the side of the air- 
vessel that the water from both is forced into it, one pis- 
ton ascending and the other descending at each stroke. 

A flexible leather tube called a hose, sometimes of one 01 
iivo himdred feet in length, is attached to the pipe, C, b> 
which the water may be carried to the immediate vicinity 
of the burning building, and directed to the proper 
points, without exposing the machine itself, or the men 
who work it, to danger or inconvenience from the heat. 
Let D E be a large box or reservoir to contain water ; and 
let A and B be two cylinders with solid pistons ; and C, an 
air-vessel, with a tube leading from near the bottom through 
Its top. At V V V" and V^" are valves, the first and last 
openmg upward, and each of the others opening into the 

air-vessel. If we now suppose 
the pistons to be worked by 
means of the handle to which 
they are connected, it will be 
readily seen that from both cyl- 
inders the water is forced into 
the air-vessel, from which it is 
driven by the elasticity of the 
confined air, in the manner de- 
scribed above. 

The whole apparatus of the 
fire-engine is always placed 
on wheels, so as to be readily 
transferred from place to place, 
as necessity may require. There is generally also a 
suction-hose accompanying the machine, which, when 
an opportunity occurs, as is often the case, may be thrust 
nto a well or cistern, and the instrument be thus made 
to supply itself with water just as the simple forcing- 
pump already described. This suction-hose is made to 
connect directly vMih the cylinders themselves, by means 
not indicated in the figure ; so that the reservoir, D E, is 
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not then brought into use. But as the water is raised to 
the lower valve by atmospheric pressure, it is evident 
that Its height above the water must not be greater than 
about 84 feet. 

The mode in which the air-vessel operates may be shown 
by a variety of experiments. Let a strong vessel (see 
figure at the left) be partly filled with water, and by 
means of the condensing syringe (216) let a quantity of 
air be forced in, so as to fill the space above the water 
with air of a much greater elasticity than that of the air 
without. If now a tube, C, is inserted, and the faucet 
opened, the water will be forced up the tube, B, and from 
the small orifice, D, in a beautiful jet, which will be 
thrown to a considerable height, depending upon the 
elasticity of the condensed air. 

A ball of cork may often be made to revolve on the top 
of such a jet for a length of time. 

Jets of various kinds may be 
i formed by removing the top-piece, 
D, and substituting others, as E. 

A jet of water may 
also be produced by the 
ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere. Let a tall 
glass receiver, A, be 
placed upon a plate of 
metal having in its centre 
a tube terminating in a 
small aperture above, and 
having a screw at the 
lower end by which it 
may be connected with j^jnYannm 
the air-pump, so as to 
exhaust the air. If now after exhaus- 
tion the whole be removed from the 
air-pump and the lower end of the 
jet^Eau. tube be immersed in a pitcher of wa- 





oT water be produced t^ means of a strong air-tight yesiel and a condensing ^fringa? 
Deseribe the figure ** Jet in Vaouum." 
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ter, upon opening the faucet the water will be forced into 
the receiver in a fine jet. 

246. The Lifting-Pump.— The lift' 
ing-pump is designed to act altogether 
independently of atmospheric pres- 
sure. It consists of a hollow cylin- 
der, A B C D, the lower end of which 
is immersed in the reservoir from 
which the water is to be raised. At 
the proper distance, C D, from the bot- 
tom, a valve is placed opening up- 
ward, and below this is the piston with 
a valve also opening upward ; the 
piston-rod R, passes down and con- 
nects with the frame-work, repre- 
sented in the figure, bv which it is 
worked. Above C D, the tube is bent 
so as not to interfere with it. This 
pump must be immersed so that the 
water may reach the upper valve; then when the pis- 
ton is forced upward, the water above it is made to open 
that valve and occupy the pipe above C D, and on its 
descent is kept there by the closing of the valve, the water 
at the same time entering through the vsjve in the piston. 
On the re-ascent of the piston a portion of the water is 
again forced up through the upper valve, and so on 
while the pump is worked. 

247. We shall describe only one other pump, called the 
double-acting pump, which is represented in the figure in 
the margin. A B is the cylinder in which the piston plays 
by means of a rod passing air-tight through a collar at A ; 
and C, D, E and F are four valves, two of which will be 
open and two shut at each stroke of the piston. Let us 
suppose the piston to ascend, the water above it will be 
raised, causing it to open the valve, D, and pass on, as 
shown by the arrow, through the pipe leading to the 
cistern to which the water is to be conveyed ; and, at 
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the same time, by reason of the 
vacuum produced below the pis- 
ton, it will rise through the valve, 
F, by the tube, H, leading to the 
reservoir below. When the pis- 
ton is made to descend, the valves . 
D and F will be instantly closed, 
and C and E opened, the water 
being forced through C by the pis- 
ton, and drawn through E by at- 
mospheric pressure. Pumps of 
this construction are used at the 
Fairmount water- works near Phil- 
adelphia, by which that city is sup- 
plied with water. They are 
worked by water-power. 
248. Hiero's Fountain. — In the piece of 
apparatus, called Hiero^s fountain, a jet of 
water is produced by means of the pres- 
sure of a column of water acting on the 
air in an air-vessel. It is formed of two 
vessel^, A and B, which we will suppose 
made of glass, connected together by 
the tubes C and D, which pass air-tight 
through brass caps cemented upon the 
necks of the globular glass vessels. The 
tube, C, passes from the upper part of the 
vessel. A, to the upper part of B ; while 
the tube, D, connects the basin, E, with 
the lower part of the vessel B. To use 
- the apparatus, the small jet-pipe, E, is first 
removed, and the vessel, A, nearly filled 
with water ; then the jet-pipe is replaced, 
and more water poured into the basin at 
the top, which passes at once by the tube, 
D, into the lower vessel, B. But, as soon 
as the water rises in the vessel, B, above 
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the lower end of the tube, D, there being no passa^ for 
the air to escape, it will be condensed by the rise of 
the water in B, into the upper part of both vessels, the 
tube, C, forming a communication between them. By 
opening now a faucet, E, seen above the water in the 
basin, a beautiful jet d' eau is produce^ by the water issu- 
ing from the upper vessel through the central tube. 

249. The Syphon,— This fa- 
miliar hydraulic instrument, in 
its simplest form, consists of a 
bent tube, ABC, having one of 
its branches longer than the 
other. If this tube be filled with 
water, and then closed by the 
finger to prevent its escape until 
the shorter branch can be im- 
fiVDfcoft. mersed in a vessel of water, and 

held as represented in the figure, 
on the removal of the finger, the liquid will immediately 
commence running, and will continue to flow until the 
vessel is exhausted. It will serve the same purpose if the 
bent tube is first immersed in the water, and the air then 
exhausted from it by applying the mouth at C. 

250. To cause the flow of the water in the syphon, it 
is essential that one branch of the tube should be longer 
than the other ; and the motion is toward the longer 
branch. The water flows out of the longer branch in 
consequence of its weight ; but as a vacuum would thus 
be produced in the upper part of the tube, the water from 
the vessel rises in it by atmospheric pressure, as in the 
suction-pump. If the longer leg were immersed in the 
water instead of the shorter one, and then filled by ex- 
hausting the air by the mouth, the liquid would immedi- 
ately flow back into the vessel. The length of the 
branch immersed in the vessel is always to be measured 
from the surface of the water, D E. That the atmos- 



QirBSTiON ^9. Of what does the syphon consist? How is the tube to be filled at 
first ? 250. Must one branch of the tube always be longer than the other ? In what di* 
rection does the water flow 1 How is It shown that the pressure of the atmosphere ii 
necessary to cause the water to flow through the syphon? Why may not large sr • 
prions be used with adrantage for practical purposes? 
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pheric pressure is concerned in the operation of the 
syphon is shown from the fact that it entirely fails to act 
in a vacuum ; and also from the further fact that in the 
open air, water refuses to pass a syphon-tube, the shorter 
eg of which exceeds 34 feet. 

Large syphon-tubes have been used for practical pur- 
poses, for raising water many feet over obstacles that it 
would be difficult to remove ; but the air which is always 
carried in with the water, being set free by the dimin- 
ished pressure, rises to the highest part of the tube, and 
after a few hours accumulates so as to prevent the pas- 
sage of the water. They are hence little used in 
practice. 

251. The manner in which the sy- 
phon acts is well illustrated when it is 
constructed with an air-vessel, as 
shown in the figure, which is a section 
of the syphon-fountain. B is an air- 
vessel, supported by a pillar of wood, 
E, and having two tubes, A and C con- 
nected with it, of which the first. A, 
may be considered the shorter branch 
of the syphon, and C, the longer. A 
is a vessel of water supported by a shelf; 
and D, a second vessel to receive it 
after being discharged from the instru- 
ment. To use the instrument, the air- 
vessel, B, with the tubes attached, is to 
be removed from its support, inverted, 
and the plug, in which the tubes are 
inserted, unscrewed. The air-vessel is 
then to be filled about a third full of water, the plug with 
the tubes screwed into its place, and the whole restored 
to the proper position upon the stand E ; and immedi- 
ately the water will begin to escape from B, by the tube, 
C, producing a vacuum within it, into which the fluid rises, 
from the vessel. A, by atmospheric pressure. If the tube, 
C, is made considerably longer than A, with a bore also- 
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some l&rffer, the jet of water on entering the air-vessel 
may easily be made to rise to a consideraDle height. 

262. It is to be observed that the syphon must always 
be first filled with water before the current will flow, 
which may be done either by filling it with the two ends 
held upward and then suddenly changing it to its proper 
position, or by first placing it in this position and then 
exhausting it with the mouth or by means of an air-pump. 
The same effect obviously will be produced if the syphon 
is so placed with reference to the reservoir of water, that 
the fluid may rise around the shorter branch so as to fill 
it quite to the highest point ; the water will then begin 
to be discharged through the longer branch, and will after- 
ward continue to flow, even though the surface of the 
water in the reservoir may fall. 

253. The philosophical toy called Tan- 
talus' -cup is constructed on this principle. 
It consists of a cup, with a syphon, C B A, 
in it, the short leg of which, C B, com- 
mences near the bottom in the inside ; and 
the longer leg, B A, passes down through 
the bottom. Now, when water is poured 
in, it will rise in the shorter leg until it 
attains the highest point, B, in the syphon, 
^ when it will be discharged through the 

T^oftM'-^ longer leg, and continue to flow until the 
surface is reduced to C. A small image 
df a man, sii|iposed to represent the fabled Tantalus, {see 
Article Tantalus, in Anthon's Classical Dictionary,) is 
often placed over the syphon, so as entirely to conceal it ; 
and, when water is poured into the vessel gradually, it 
rises until it nearly reaches the lips of the image, and 
then immediately subsides, without any cause visible 
to the eye of the spectator. Sometimes the syphon is 
concealed in the handle of the vessel, but the eflect is the 
same. 
254. Intermittent Springs, — The phenomena of many 

QuBSTiON 262. What will be the effect if the water is made to rise around the shorter 
lee of the syphon nntil it reaches the highest part of the tube ? 253. How is the toy 
called TanUuu9'-cup constructed 1 What is the effect when water is poured grvluaUy 
Into the Teasel so as to raise the surface nearly to the mouth of the image 7 
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vntennittent springs may be explained on the principle of 
the syphon. Some of these springs ebb and flow alter- 
nately, and others have a periodical swell; a much greater 
quantity of water being discharged at one time than at 
another, the changes taking place at regular intervals. 

255. Common springs are evidently merely the outlets 
of natural reservoirs of water which exist in every part or 
the earth, and are filled by the water whi<?h falls upon the 
surface in rain and snow, and gradually percolates through 
the soil. When these reservoirs are near the surface, the 
supply of water sometimes ceases during long-continued 
droughts, and the springs of course become dry ; but 
they are often situated so deep in the hills that no tem- 
porary cause of this kind can aflect them, and they con- 
tinue to flow at all times alike. 

But, if the aperture or channel through which tht 
water of the reservoir discharges itself, in some part of 
its course rises considerably above the bottom of the res- 
ervoir, a natural syphon may be formed, which will cause 
the spring constituting its outlet to exhibit an intermit- 
tent character. 

Let A F be a section of 
part of a mountain con- 
taining a cavern, C, deeply- 
seated in it, and having an 
aperture or channel, D E 
F, leading from it to the 
valley or plaj^^t its base. 
The water which falls in 
rain and snow upon the 
mountain, in percolating 
through the soil, will find 
its way by natural fissures, as m n, to the cavern within, 
and gradually fill it, until the surface rises to the level a, a, 
of the highest point, E, in the aperture leading from it 
A dischayge will then take place from the spring, wllich 
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if the channel is sufficiently large, may be so rapid as 
gradually to reduce the quantity of water in the cavern, 
though the supply is continued ; but, when the surface 
has fallen to the level, b b, the air from the cavern, C, will 
find admission into the passage, and the discharge of 
water will cease until the reservoir is again filled to the 
horizontal level, a a, as before. When this takes place, 
the passage wHl again be filled, and the spring again com- 
mence flowing. 

If the part of the channel, E F, is of considerable length, 
water may drain directly into it from the soil in sufficient 
quantity to cause a small discharge of water from the 
spring while the cavern is filling, so that the flow may 
never entirely cease. 

266. TTie Hydraulic Ram, — The hydraulic ram is an 
tinstrument for raising water by means of its own momen- 
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turn ; or rather, a column of water by means of its mo- 
mentum is made to raise or pump up a part of itself to a 
higher level. 
It consists of a main pipe, C A, leading from the reser* 
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voir, and having at its lower extremity, A, which is turned 
upward, a valve opening downward and of course remain* 
ing open when not in use ; an air-vessel, B, with a valve 
opening upward which connects it with the main tube ; 
and a delivering pipe, D, by which the water is discharged 
at the necessary height. 

Now suppose the water to be let into the main pipe 
from the reservoir, the valve at A being open, the water 
will flow freely through it until the current becomes so 
strong as to lift and therefore close it. The current 
being then suddenly checked, the momentum of the col- 
umn of water in the tube will cause a portion of it to be 
forced up through the valve into the air-vessel B. If now 
the valve at A should keep its place there would be no 
more action of the instrument, but it is made so heavy 
that it falls as soon as the current ceases to flow, but is 
again raised when the water commences to run freely. 
When the current is again checked, a portion of water 
is forced into the air-vessel as before ; and thus the 
action continues until at length the water begins to 
flow in a continuous stream from the delivering pipe D. 
The instrument once put in operation continues to run 
without further attention until some part of it gives way. 
It has been estimated that for every foot of fall in the 
main pipe, it will raise one-sixth of the water passing 
through it to the height of between five and six feet. 

The hydraulic ram has of late been much used for prac-' 
tical purposes in the northern states. . 

257. The Dtving-BelL — This is an instrument to ena- 
ble persons to descend with safety beneath the surface o^ 
water. Though persons may with impunity descend un- 
protected a considerable depth in water, it is well known 
they can remain but a short time before they are obliged 
to come again to the surface to receive a supply of fresh 
air. The longest period a person without much experi- 
ence may remain under water with safety, is said to be 
only about half a minute ; but, by long practice and pain- 
ful exertion, one may at length become so accustomed to 
the eflbrt as to be able to endure the deprivation of air it 

QuBSTioM 257. What is the dedfa of the diving-beUi Can penoog uoattisted n- 
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requires for two minutes. A few instances are on record, 
in which some of the pearl-fishers of the island of Ceylon 
have remained beneath the w^ter four, five, or even six 
minutes ; but such cases are exceedingly rare. But even 
this period is evidently too short for a person to perform 
any important operation about a sunken wreck, or in 
preparing to raise large articles that may be lying upon 
the bottom. 

258. By the assistance of the diving-bell, persons are 
enabled to descend to great depths, and remain a con- 
siderable time. The diving-bell, in its simple form, is 
merelv a large and strong vessel in the shape of an ordi- 
nary bell or receiver. It is usually made of metal ; and 
if constructed of wood, it must be loaded with weights to 
cause it to sink. 

When a descent is to be 
made, the person places him- 
self inside, as represented in 
the figure, (in which the bell is 
supposed to be transparent,) 
on a seat prepared for the pur- 
pose, and the attendants let 
the apparatus down in the 
water by means of a rope. As 
it descends, the air is con- 
densed in the upper part by 
the pressure of the water ; but 
a person within, it is found, 
experiences little if any incon- 
venience. When tne bell 
nearly reaches the bottom, a signal is given by the per- 
son within to the attendants above by means of lines 
passing out under the edge, and the whole is retained in 
a fixed position, while exploration is made of the bottom 
within the circle of vision beneath. When it becomes 
necessary, the apparatus is drawn up, and its position 
changed. It is generally let down from on board a ship. 

main for any considerable time under water 1 What is the longest period an inexpert* 
enced person can remain under water with safety ? 258. What is the form of the d'lr- 
ing-bell ? What is it usually made of 1 Where does the person who is about to 
descend place himself 1 How are the persons within enabled to tire signals to their ate 
tendaots above the water ? What eflEect is produced on the air in the beU aa it descends 
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As will naturally be supposed, a person can not remain 
a very great length of time below the surface, even in a 
diving-bell, by reason of the contamination of the small 
portion of air within by his breath. The vital principle 
of the air is rapidly absorbed by respiration ; and if no 
new supply of air is obtained, the person will in time as 
surely die in the divinff-bell as if he was plunged directly 
into the water. To obviate this difficulty, an air-pump 
has sometimes been used, with a long pipe extending from 
it, by which fresh air from the surface may be forced 
down under the bell. Variojus contrivances have also 
been proposed at different times by which persons may 
be enabled to leave the chamber of the bell for a time to 
search the bottom in its vicinity. 

Jgy the use of the diving-bell, and apparatus connected 
with it, much valuable property that had been sunk in the 
sea has been recoveredi which would otherwise have 
been totally lost. 

259. Bellows, — The various kinds of bellows in use are 
properly air-pumps for forcing this element in some par- 
ticular direction or place. The common hand-bellows 
consists of two boards which are connected at their edges 
by pieces of leather carefully nailed all around, except a 
small space where the upper board is attached to the 
lower by a hinge ; and from the same point a small tube 
proceeds called the nozle. In the lower board is a hole 
covered by a piece of thick leather, which constitutes a 
valve. JJow, when the upper board is raised, a vacuum 
is produced within, and the air rushes in through the 
valve in the lower board ; and when the two boards are 
again pressed together, a strong current is forced out 
through the nozle, as every one has seen. 

In the case of the bellows described above, the current 
of air from the nozle is of course suspended every time 
the boards are drawn apart ; but a continuous blast may 
be produced by introducing a third board with a valve, 
between the two boards of the above bellows, the leather 



QiTBSTioM 259. How Is the corhqod hand-bellows constructed 1 How does the air 
enter when the inc^ument is operied 1 What is the effect produced when the boards 
are pressed together ) How may the bellows be constructed so as to produce a ooa 
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being nailed to the edses of the three boards. This con 
f titutes the double or forge-bellows. It is in fact a double 
instrument. When the lower board is raised, the air 
within the lower bellows is forced into the upper through 
the valve in the middle board, and from this it is forced out 
in a continuous current by weights placed on the- upper 
board. This bellows may be seen in constant use in 
every blacksmith's shop ; occasionally, though rarely, the 
form IS modified, but the principle of action it always 
the same. 

Within a few 
years past, the 
simple fan used 
in the common 
winnowing ma- 
chine, so well 
known among 
farmers, has to a 
considerable ex- 
tent superseded 
the bellows. A B D is a side-view of the instrument as 
generally used. It consists of a cylindrical box, usually 
not more than 3 or 4 feet in diameter, and from 1 to 2 
feet in the other dimension. At C, is a circular aperture, 
from 8 to 12 inches in diameter, showing within the box 
a portion of the four fans and the end of the axis to which 
they are attached. E is a side-view of the fans attached 
to the axis removed from the box. Now, suppose the 
fans in their place in the cylindrical box are made to 
revolve rapidly in the direction indicated by the arrow 
at E, a strong current of air will be made to pass out 
through the aperture or tube, A D, a corresponding cur- 
rent at the same time passing in at C. 

This instrument is now extensively used on board of 
steamboats that use anthracite coal for blow ng their fires, 
and also in iron and other furnaces. In the common 
winnowing mill, as already remarked, it has long been 
employed. 

tinnoQfl carrenl 1 What instrument Is now used to a considerable extent as a sabat!- 
tate for the bellows 1 What doerit consist of? How is the current of air produced 1 
What ate Is made of it on board of steamboats that bum anthracite coal 1 
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Sodiet weighed in Air, 



260. Weight of Bodies in Air.-^ 
The weight of bodies in air is dimin- 
ished in the same manner as when 
they are immersed in water, fl71,) 
though the loss is not so great in con- 
sequence of the lightness of air. 
Light and bulky substances, therefore 
lose much more in proportion than 
compact heavy ones. This is easily 
shown by means of a delicate balance. 
Let A be a hollow sphere of brass, 
which is just balanced by a solid 
sphere of lead, B, when in the open 
air ; then placing them thus balanced 
under a large receiver, exhaust the 
air by means of the air-pump, and the 
larger body, A, will be seen to pre- 
ponderate. The effect will be the same, if, instead of the 
nollow sphere, A, a piece of dry sponge, or a bunch of 
cotton or feathers, closely tied, be used. The reason is, 
that the largef body, displacing more air than the smaller, 
is sustained more by it than the smaller, and conse- 
quently it must be really heavier in order that an equi- 
poise may be produced in the air ; and when the air is 
removed, the heavier body, being no longer supported, 
will of course preponderate. From this it will be seen, 
the common method of weighing is not perfectly accurate, 
as it must always require more of light and bulky arti- 
cles, as wool, feathers, &c., to make a pound, than it 
does of heavy substances, as the metals. A pound of 
feathers or cotton, therefore, as ordinarily weighed, must 
always be heavier than a pound of lead. In order that 
the pound of the two substances should be perfectly equal, 
it would be necessary that they should be weighed in a 
vacuum. 

261. Balloons. — The balloon, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the air-balloon, is a kind of vessel designed for 

QuBSTioH 360. Do bodies weigh less in the air than they would ia a raouum 1 Do 

comparatively liglit or heavy bodies lose most in pro{>ortvon when weighed in the air 
How may this be shown by experiment ? As ordinarily weighed, is the pound of co^ 
ton or feathers, ot the pound of lead, heaviest 1 261 . what ia the design of the bi 
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navigating the air. We have just seen that bodies in tlie 
air, by reason of its sustaining power, lose a part of their 
weight ; and it is evident that, if a body of sufficient bulk 
in proportion to its weight could be obtained, it wouki 
rise in the air above the surface of the earth in the same 
manner as a piece of wood or other light substance will 
nse in water when held at a distance beneath the sur- 
face. But, unlike the piece of wood in water, a body of 
this kind could not rise and float upon the surface of the 
air because of its diminished density at great heights. 

The method first adopted for constructing balloons was 
to obtain large vessels from which the air might be ex- 
hausted, and thus their weight diminished, while the bulk 
remained the same. It was supposed by the early experi- 
menters that hollow spheres of copper might be made 
sufficiently light for this purpose ; but it has been found 
by trial that vessels made in this manner must necessa- 
rily be so weak as to be crushed inward by the great 
pressure from without, as soon as the air within is ex- 
hausted. 

The first ascent in a balloon was made by an individ- 
ual in Paris in the year 1783, who rose to the height of 
3000 feet, and descended again in safety. The machine 
which he used consisted of an immense elliptical bag, 74 
feet lone, and 48 feet in diameter, filled with heated air, 
to which was attached a kind of basket, made of wire, to 
contain the aeronaut. Under an 
aperture at the bottom of the bag an 
iron gi*ate was suspended containing 
burning fuel to maintain the rare- 
faction. 

Small balloons made of paper may 
be easily caused to ascend to a con- 
siderable height by means of the rare- 
faction produced" by burning alcohol. 
Let A be a spherical bag, 4 feet in 
diameter, made of tissue-paper, and 

What Is neceisary in order that a body may be made to rise in the air 1 What -vras the 
method first adopted for constructing balloons 1 Can hollow spheres of metal be made 
•o as to be at the same time sufficiently strong to resist the external pressure when ex- 
hausted, and sufficiently light for the purpose of a balloon ? When was the first asceaf 
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liaving a circular openings at the lower side, B, 8 or 10 
inches in diameter. In the centre of this opening, a piece 
of sponge, saturated with alcohol, is then to be attached 
by means of small wires, and the alcohol inflamed. As 
the air is heated by the flame, it expands and rises in the 
balloon, inflating it ; and, when a sufiicient quantity has 
accumulated, causing it to ascend in the air. When the 
alcohol is consumed, the air within the balloon is soon 
cooled, and it again descends to the surface. 

The cause of the ascent of such a machine is easily 
understood. Air, when heated, as just intimated, is 
greatly expanded, so that a given bulk is miich lighter 
than when cold; consequently, the balloon, with the 
sponge and alcohol, when filled with heated air, is lighter 
than the same bulk or volume of the surrounding cold 
air, and therefore rises through it, 

262. Large balloons, designed to ascend any consider- 
able distance above the surface, are now usually made of 
oiled silk, and inflated with hydrogen gas, which is admi- 
rably adapted for this purpose, being 
about 14 times lighter than air. It is 
indeed the lightest substance known 
in nature. {For mode <f preparing 
it, ^c, see Author's larger ChemiS" 
try, page 181.) 

The balloon is made in a spherical 
form of oiled silk, and to it the car, 
made as light as possible, is attached 
by numerous cords drawn over it, in 
order that the weight may be uni- 
formly sustained by every part. The 
figure in the mai^in represents a bal- 
loon inflated, with the car attached to it. 
A B is the balloon, with the net- work 
drawn over it to sustain the car; C, the car; and P D, 
the parachute, resembling a large umbrella. This last 
appendage makes no -necessary part of the machine, but 

made In a balloon 1 How was the balloon used on the oeeaaion eottstmetedf Hor^ 
may small balloons of paper easily be made to ascend 1 What will be the effeet whe^l 
theaicohcl is consumed 1 Why is air when heated lighter than when coldl 21 3t 
What are large balloous now usually made of 1 With what are they inflated t Wfe^ 

15* 
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is usually added in order to prevent a too rapid descent 
of the car, should it by any accident, as sometimes bap^ 
pens, become detached from the balloon, or should any 
accident happen to the balloon itself. In one ipstance, 
the balloon being detached from the car at the height oi 
8000 feet/ the aeronaut, by means of his parachute, de- 
scended in safety. 

As the atmosphere diminishes in density above the sur- 
face, it is evident that a balloon which has considerable 
buoyancy near the surface, if its volume remains the 
same, will be capable of rising comparatively only a short 
distance ; but, as the density of the atmosphere dimin- 
ishes, the pressure diminishes also ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, as the balloon rises, the gas within it ex- 
pands. To prevent danger from the bursting of the bal- 
loon by this expansion, it is not fully inflated at first, but 
gradually becomes so as it ascends. A valve opening 
outward is also placed in the top to allow the gas to 
escape if the internal pressure becomes too great. 

263. The greatest height to which balloons have been 
made to ascend does not exceed that of the highest moun- 
tains, or something less than 5 miles. At elevations 
much less than this, great cold is always experienced ; 
and the effects of the diminished pressure upon the aero- 
naut becomes apparent by the quickening of the pulse, 
and parching of the throat and swelling of the head. 

Birds let tall from great heights, it is said, at first de- 
scend almost perpendicularlv, their wings not being capa- 
ble of sustaining them in a highly rarefied atmosphere. 

264. The impossibility of guiding balloons has as yet 
prevented them from being made of any practical use ; 
they can be m^de to move only before the wind, which 
does not always blow in the same direction, even at slight 
elevations above the surface, as it does at the surface 
Hence, if the aeronaut delays until the wind at the sur- 
face is in the proper direction to make a desired passage, 

te this substance seleeted ) How much lighter is it than air 1 Of what form is tlie bal* 
oon made 1 How is the car attached to it 1 What is the paraehute 1 Wbat is its do* 
sign 1 Have persona descended in safety from great heights bv means of the parachute 
alone 1 264. What has prevented balloons from being made of any practical UHe 1 
Does the wind always blow in (be sime directiqn i^))pYe t))p surface, as ii i<es ai th« 
turfacel 
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on ascending a little he may find it blowing toward a 
different point, so as to drive him far from his expected 
course. Individuals have, however, several times crossed 
the channel between England and France, but not with- 
out exposing themselves to great danger. 

265. Attempts were made under Napoleon to render 
balloons useful in military operations, by enabling a sen- 
tinel to view the position and movements of the hostile 
army from an elevated position. When used for this 
purpose, the balloon was inflated and secured to the 
ground by a rope at such an elevation as was desired, 
and signals made by the observer to the oflicers below. 
At the battle of Fleury, a French general ascended in this 
manner to the height of nearly 1500 feet ; and it has been 
said that the information he was able to communicate to 
liis commanding officer, general Jourdan, by means of 
signals, decided the fate of the contest. 

266. Instead of hydrogen, the gas pr0pared from bitu- 
minous coal, or from resinous or oily substances, and used 
for illuminating purposes in most large cities, is now often 
used for inflating balloons, in consequence of its cheap- 
ness. Though much lighter than air, it is considerably 
heavier than hydrogen ; and balloons in which it is to be 
used, in order to ascend with the same force, must be 
made larger than those designed for hydrogen gas. {For 
method of calculating the buoyancy of a balloon^ see Author's 
Uirger Chemistry y page 184.) 



THE STBAH ENGINE. j 

267. The steam-engine is a machine for producing mo- 
tion by the elastic force of steam from boiling water. 
Though it is an instrument of great power, its invention 
is comparatively very recent ; indeed, it has only been 
brought to a state of J!)erfection (if so much can even 
now be said of it) within the last few years. 

Water boils, or is converted into steam, as is well 

UiTBBTiON 267. What is the steam-engine 7 At what temperature does water boilO 
Bow many times is the bulic of water expanded in changing into steam 1 Uow may 
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known, whenever it is heated to 212<^ 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; and the 
steam formed from any given quantitj 
of water occupies 1696 times as mucr 
space as the water itself. Oonsequently 
if a vessel capable of being closed air 
tight be partly filled with water, and 
heat applied so as to convert a por 
tion of it into steam, it will fill tht 
whole vessel, and unless it is very 
strong, will burst it. If a small ori- 
fice is made above the surface of the 
water within, a jet of steam will issue 
from it with great force. If to this 
orifice a cylindrical tube is attached, 
containing a solid piston and rod, the 
piston will be forced out before the 
steam, carrying with it whatever may 
be attached to the rod. This may be 
illustrated by the accompanying figure, 
A B C is a large glass fiask or mattrass, 
having a long cylindrical neck, B C, oi 
as equal a diameter in every part of its 
length as possible. The bulb or body 
of the vessel, A, is to be partly filled with water, and the 
piston, P, inserted by means of the rod and handle at- 
tached to it. If now a lamp is placed under A, the water 
will soon be made to boil, and suflicient steambe formed 
to force up the piston quite to the top of the tube. But, 
if the lamp is removed, no more steam will be formed ; 
and that within will soon begin to be condensed into 
water by the cold air surrounding the outside of the ves- 
sel, producing a vacuum, and leaving the piston to be 
forced down again by the pressure of the atmosphere. 
If a little cold water is sprinkled upon the bulb. A, above 
the water, the steam will be condensed much sooner, and 




Steam. 



steam be made to Issue from a vessel with great force 1 If a straiffht tube containing- a 
solid piston is connected with the vessel of boiling water, what wiU be the effect ? How 
is this illustrated t7 the figure? What will be the effect if the lamp is removed 1 
What will be the effect of sprinkling a little cold water upon the vessel above the 8ur&c« 
of the water 1 How may the piston be made to rise again ? 
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the piston of course descend more rapidly. By applying 
the lamp again, the piston may of course be forced up as 
before. 

268. In order to understand this fully, it is necessary 
only to observe that, as water is converted into steam by 
raising its temperature to 212 degrees, so, if steam already 
formed has its temperature reduced below this pomt, it 
will be again converted into water ; and if, in the first 
instance, its volume was increased 1696 times, so also in 
the second it must be diminished in the same ratio. 

In this simple apparatus, A may be considered tlie 
boiler, and the tube, B C, the cylinder, as these terms are 
used in reference to the steam-engine. 

It is very evident that an engine constructed after this 
model would accomplish but little, as its motion must ne« 
cessarily be slow, the piston being urged in one direction 
only by the steam, and in the other direction by atmos- 
pheric pressure. In the steam-engine, as now used, the 
steam is let into the cylinder on both sides of the piston, 
its action being entirely independent of atmospheric 
pressure. 

269. The High-Pressure Engine. — There are two 
kinds of the steam-engine, the high-pressure engine, as it 
is called, and the low-pressure engine. We will first give 
an explanation of the essential parts of the former, or 
high-pressure engine. As the machine, with all its appen- 
dages, is necessarily very complex, we shall find it for 
oup advantage to confine our attention exclusively to the 
parts necessary to produce motion, arranged not as they 
are found in working engines, but in such a manner that 
they can be conveniently represented on paper. The 
figure on the next page is designed to represent a section 
of a boiler and cylinder, with its piston, steam-pipes, and 
valves. B is a section of the boiler partly filled with 
water ; A D the cylinder ; Q the piston ; R, the piston rod 
which plays through a collar so as to be steam-tight. 
A steam-pipe, S, passes from the upper part of^the boiler, 

Qvb8T10n268. What effect is produced upon steam if cooled below 212^1 What 
part of the apparatus, figured in paragraph 269^ may be considered the lx>iler, and what 
the cylinder / Would an engine constructed after the above model be effective 7 269. 
What two kiuds of the steam-engine are there ? In the figure, what is *he koilex, 
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and branching into two parts, connects with the cylinder 
at the top and bottom. Another pipe is placed on the 
opposite side of the cylinder, connecting also with it at 
the top and bottom, called the escape-pipe, having an 
opening at T. M N O and P are valves which, for our 

Eurpose, we will suppose to be opened and shut by the 
and, as occasion may require. C is a safety-valve, 
which is kept closed by a weight attached to the lever. 
It is designed to prevent danger by the bursting of the 
boiler from a too great accumulation of steam within. 
When the pressure has increased to a certain point, this 
valve is lifted by it, and the steam makes its escape. 




High-Preature Engine, 

270. Now, suppose the fire to be kindled under the 
boiler, and the space above the water filled with steam, 
which will find its way along the steam-pipe to the valves 
M and N ; if the valves N and O are now opened sim- 
ultaneously, the steam will rush into the lower part of the 
cylinder, tmd by its elastic force raise the piston, at the 



and what, the cylinder and piston 1 How are the boiler and cylinder connected 1 IVhy 
does this pipe branch into two parts 7 What is the escape-pipe ? What iethe deeigi 
of the aafety-valve 7 870. Supposing the steam to be raiseu, now may the piston W 
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same time driving out the air above it through the valve, 
0, and aperture T. When the piston has reached the 
top of the cylinder, the valves N and O are to be closed, 
and M and P at the same time opened ; the steam from 
the boiler will then pass into the cylinder above the pis- 
ton, forcing it down, that below it escaping by the valve, 
P, and aperture, T, as before. To cause the piston again 
to ascend, the valves M and P are to be closed, and N 
and O at the same time opened ; thus, a reciprocating 
motion of the piston is produced through the length of 
the cylinder, bv opening and closing two valves at each 
stroke. The force with which the piston will move will 
depend upon the amount of pressure of the steam upon a 
square inch, and upon the diameter of the cylinder. 

We have here supposed the valves to be opened and 
closed by hand — and this was the method actually 
adopted in the first steam-engines — ^but it is now accom- 
plished by the action of the machinery itself. 

271. It will be observed, too, that the escape-pipe 
opens directly into the air, so that the steam, after having 
produced its effect, is forced out at T, against the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. Consequently, the pressure of 
the steam in the boiler, in order to move the piston, must 
be more than equivalent to the ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure ; hence, an engine of this construction is called a high- 
pressure engine, in contradistinction from the low-pressure 
engine^ in which the escape-pipe opens into a vessel of cold 
water called the condenser, as will shortly be described. 

272. The Low-Pressure Engine. — The next figure is a 
section of the cylinder, condenser, air-pump, &c., of a 
low-pressure steam-engine. All the parts immediately 
connected with the cylinder are precisely the same as in 
the high-pressure engine; but the escape-pipe at T, 
instead of opening into the air, enters a large cistern, 1, 
2, 3, 4, which is kept filled with cold water. G H is an 

forced op to the upper part of the cylinder? How may it be again forced downl 
What now is necessary to give the piston a constant reciprocating motion 1 Are the 
valves always opened and closed by hand? 271. Into wnat does the steam escape in 
this engine ? Must the pressure of the steam in the boiler, therefore, be always greater 
than the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere ? Into what does the steam escape in the 
U>tD-pre88ure engine ? What is the essential difference between the high and low prea- 
vure engine % 272. Are the boiler, cylinder, pi6>on, &c., the same in both tne nigh and 
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air-pump, connected with the escape-pipe by a large tube 
and valve. At V is a short tube with a faucet by which 
water is admitted from the cistern to condense the steam 
as it enters from the escape-pipe, T. As a vacuum is 
always kept up in the condenser by the air-pump, the 
cold water will of course rush in by atmospheric pres- 
sure. 




Low-Preasure Engine. 



273. It will now be easy to understand the construc- 
tion and the mode of action of this engine, and in what 
it differs from the high-pressure engine. The air-pump 
is worked by the engine itself; it is called an air-pump 
because the design of it is to keep up a vacuum in the 
condenser by exhausting the air at first contained in it, 
and any that may enter with the steam or with the water 
from the injection-pipe V. It also removes the water 
that enters by the injection-pipe, which ijs allowed to 
escape by the pipe at G. 

274. There are in the perfect engine several othei 

low pressure engines 1 273. What is the use of the air-pnmp in this engine 1 How ]■ 
the water made to enter tlie condenser 1 How is the air-pnmp worked 1 How is the 
water removed from the condenser 1 274. What is the use or the cold-water pump? 
What is the use of the hot-water pump ? Are the parts of the engine deac/ibed always 
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parts not here represented, as a cold-water pump, to keep 
the cistern 1, 2, 3, 4, constantly supplied ; and also a 
hot- water pump, which takes a portion of the water that 
has passed through the condenser, and forces it into the 
boiler, in which the water must be kept at nearly a uni- 
form height. These parts, as well as those represented 
in the figure, though always performing the same office, 
are often variously constructed and differently situated, 
as convenience in particular cases or caprice may dictate. 

275. The manner in which a rotary motion is commu- 
nicated to a wheel by the reciprocating motion of the 
piston-rod, may be readily conceived by noticing the 
common itinerant knife-grinder turning his grindstone by 
means of a treadle and crank. Putting the stone first in 
the proper position by the hand, by a downward motion 
of the treadle and crank, it begins to revolve ; and as 
soon as the crank has reached its lowest point, bv lifting 
the foot, the revolving motion is continued by the mere 
momentum of the parts until half a revolution is made, 
and the crank is again in the proper position for a new 
impulse to be given it by a second downward motion of 
the treadle, as before. By properly managing the mo- 
tions of the foot, a great velocity may be given to the 
stone, even though considerable resistance is to be over- 
come. 

In the case of the knife-grinder, the foot, the propelling 
power, can have but a single downward motion, and can 
act only through half a revolution of the stone ; but if, 
instead of the foot, a rod is used, attached by a hinge- 
joint to the piston-rod of a steam-engine, an impulse can be 
given both upward and downward, by which a much 
greater resistance can be overcome, and steadiness of 
motion secured. There must, however, always be two 
points, called the dead-points, by which the revolutions 
must be continued by me momentum of the machinery. 
To insure steadiness of motion in every part of a revolu- 



eonctructed in the same manner 1 2f6. How is tbe rotary motion prodaced by meant 
of tbe engine which gives directly only a reciproc^ing motion ? How does the knife- 

Srinder turn his grindstone by means of a treadle? In the case of the kn!fegrmder, 
oes the propelling power act in more than one direction 1 In tbe steam-engine, in 
What direction i0 the impuJse given I What is the use o'' the Jly-wheel I 
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tion of the crank, a large "heav^ wheel, called sl fly-wkeel, 
8 often attached, especially m small engines, in which 
the parts of the engine itself have but a small 
momentum. 

276. The Rotary Steam Engine, which has 
been some used, is propelled by the reaction 
of currents of steam issuing from a wheel, in 
the same manner as the water in the reactioi. 
water wheel already (204) described. 

Rockets are propelled through the air by 
means of a current of heated gas issuing in 
this manner from a tube. A kind of gun- 
powder (if it is proper so to call it) is made, 
that burns much slower than that usually 
seen ; and a tube of strong paper is filled with 
it, and one end inflamed ; and the rocket 
shoots rapidly into the air by means of the 
current of heated gas that is produced and 
rushes out from the tube. A long slender 
stick is usually attached to it, to direct it in 
Racket. ^^^ course. 



METEOROLOGY. 

277. Meteorology is a branch of science which treats of 
the various phenomena of the atmosphere, as heat, cold, 
rain, snow, hail, clouds, winds, &c. The temperature of 
the atmosphere is exceedingly different in different parts, 
even though in , the immediate vicinity of each other. 
As a general rule, admitting of few exceptions, the strata 
nearest the earth are warmest ; and, as we ascend, a 
gradual reduction of temperature is observed to the high- 
est point that has been attained by man. The reason of 
this probably is, in part, because the air receives its heat 
chiefly if not wholly from the earth ; the rays from the 
sun pass through it, as they do through glass or other 

QuBSTioN 277. What is meteorology 7 Is the temperatare of the atmorohere the same 
In every part 1 From what does the air chiefly receive its heat ? Do the rays of heat 
^om the san generaliy pass through transparent bodies without heating them ? Whea 
the air near the surface becomes heated, will it always rise and give pl»ce to surround 
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transparent media, without aifbcting its temperature; 
but, being received and absorbed by the earth, a portion 
is again imparted to the atmosphere, of course heating its 
lower strata first. Another cause is found in the Sict, 
that, as any portion of air ascends above the surface, a 
great expansion takes place by reason of the diminished 
pressure to which it is subject ; and this it is well known 
is always attended by a reduction of temperature. As 
the strata near the earth are warmer than those above, 
it might be expected that they would rise and give place 
to the colder portions, according to the general law of 
fluids in such cases* — and this to a certain extent un- 
doubtedly does take place — ^but while the lower strata are 
warmer than those above, they are at the same time 
under greater pressure, and may therefore be more dense. 
If the temperature of the lower strata is raised above a 
certain point, they become so rarefied, notwithstanding 
the greater pressure to which they are subjected, as to 
rise and give place to surrounding colder portions. 

As the cold increases in proportion as we ascend above 
the surface, it is evident that a point may be attained, 
above which, even on the equator, ice and frost will re- 
main during the whole year. This is called the altitude 
of perpetual congelation. This is found by observation 
to DC on the equator about 15,600 feet above the level of 
the sea ; at 20 degrees from the equator it takes place at 
the height of a little more than 13,700 feet; and 45 
degrees from the equator at about 7658 feet ; while at 
the poles, and indeed at some distance from them, ice 
remains during the year upon the surface of the sea. 

But it is often found that different strata of air, imme- 
diately adjacent to each other, are at very different tem- 
peratures. Thus, the aeronaut in ascending, often passes 
suddenly from a warm to a very cold region, where snow 
and hail are forming ; but, on rising higher, it becomes 

in? colder portions 1 How does the temperature chancre as we ascend from the sur* 
feee 1 What is meant by the altitu'le of perpetual congelation 7 What is this altitude 
on the equator 1 What is it at 20 degrees from the equator 1 What is it at the distance 
of 45 degrees 7 And what at the poles 1 What is often observed by the aeronaut as h« 
ascends in his balloon through different strata of the air 7 How may the occurrence ol 
the different strata in this manner be accounted for 1 

* See Author's larger work on Chemistry, page 2f>, and small work, page 17. 
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warmer again. This, no doubt, is occasioned by local 
currents in the atmosphere, by which portions of the air 
of different latitudes, and perhaps distant places, are 
brought into the immediate vicinity of each other. 

278. Wind is moving air, and is occasioned generally, 
it is supposed, by changes of temperature in different re- 

5 ions of the atmosphere. When the air in a particular 
istrict becomes heated above that in surrounding parts, 
it rises, and the colder air in the vicinity rushes in to sup 
ply its place. This is well illustrated by the phenomena 
attending the kindling of a large fire in the open air in 
calm weather. By passing around the fire, it will be ob- 
served that the wind blows toward it on every side : while 
above it a current sets upward with so much force that 
fragments of the burninjg materials are often carried up to 
considerable heights. The accidental burning of a build- 
ing in a calm evening sometimes affords an opportunity 
of witnessing these effects in the most striking manner. 

279. The rise of smoke in a chimney, and the current 
of air produced in the pipe leadi ig from a stove, are de- 
pendent upon the same cause. * The air being heated by 
the fire and expanded, becomes lighter than the surround- 
ing atmosphere, and therefore rises, often with considerable 
force. Before a fire, near the floor, a current will always 
be found setting toward the fire to supply the place of 
that which is constantly ascending in the chimney. The 
same will be observed of the air in front of a stove ; but 
only a slight current will in this case be discovered, since 
the quantity of air that passes up the chimney is much 
less than when an open fire-place is used. We see, there- 
fore, the reason why the same quantity of fuel will heat 
a room much more when burned in a close stove thau 
when an open fire-place is used ; in the first case no more 
air is allowed to enter the stove and pass up the chimney 
than is necessary for the combustion of the fuel ; but 
when an open fire-place is used, much heated air from 

QiTBSTiON 278. What is wind 1 How is the motion of the air occasioned 1 What 
effect is produced when the air in a particular district becomes heated above that of 
surrounding regions? How is this illustrated? 279. What occasions the rise of the 
smoke in a chimney and the pipe of a stove? In what direction does the air move 
near the floor before an open fire in a room ? Is the current as perceptible before a 
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the room escapes with the gases and smoke produced by 
the combustion. Of course as much of cold air must 
always enter a room as there is of warm air that escapes ; 
and thus a large proportion of the fuel is expended to no 
useful purpose (241.) 

We see here, too, why the chimney of a new close 
room is likely to smoke. In order that a strong current 
may be formed in the chimney, it is evident that a good 
supply of air must be admitted from without ; but, if this 
is prevented by the closeness of the room, the current in 
the chimney can not be formed, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, tne smoke, instead of passing out by the chim- 
ney, rises in the room. When this is the case, a perfect 
remedy is usually found in opening some door of the 
apartment by which a good supply of air is admitted. 

280. The land and sea breezes which daily occur on 
the coast and in the islands of the tropical regions, are 
produced in a similar manner, but on an immensely larger 
scale. In some of the West India islands they occur 
with great regularity. About 9 o'clock, a. m., the wind 
begins to blow from the sea toward the land on every 
side of the island, and continues until evening, when after 
a period of calm it commences to blow from the land in 
all directions toward the sea. The former is called the 
sea, and the latter the land breeze. They are occasioned 
by the unequal effect of the sun's rays on the land and 
water, the latter being heated or cooled much less readily 
than the former. The action of the sun's rays in the 
morning soon raises the temperature of the land above 
that of the neighboring ocean ; and a portion of the heat 
being conmiunicated to the air above it causes it to as- 
cend as before explained, and the air from the surround- 
ing water rushing in to supply its place, produces the 
regular sea-breeze. After sunset, the land (with the air 
above it) cooling more rapidly than the water, the latter 

close stove 1 What is the reason ? Why will not the burning of a given quantity of 
fixel in an open fire-place heat a room as much as if it were burned in a close stove 1 
How is the place of the air supplied that escapes through the chimney 1 Why is the 
chimne;^ of a new close room likely to smoke 7 Why is the ditficulty remedied usually 
by opening a door 1 280. How are the land and the sea breezes of the West Indies and 
other tropical climates produced 1 At what hours do these 1 reezes commence 1 How 
are these winds accounted for ? Why is the air over the land heated and cooled more 
readily than that over the water 1 

16* 
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soon becomes warmest, and a current of air is established 
in the opposite direction from that in the morning, or 
from the land toward the sea, which constitutes the 
land-breeze. 

281. In some parts of the Indian Ocean, from Novera- 
oer to March, the wind generally blows from the north- 
east to the south-west ; and from March to November in 
the opposite direction, or from south-west to north-east. 
These winds are called monsoons ; their cause is not well 
understood, but no doubt it is in part at least to be at- 
tributed to the unequal distribution of the sun's heat over 
the surface during the different seasons of the year. It 
will be observed that the general direction of the wind is 
from the north of the equator toward the south, during 
that part of the year in which the healing inlSuence of 
the sun's rays is greatest at the south ; and in the op- 
posite direction during the part of the year when the 
sun's heat is greatest at the north. This would seem to 
indicate that the rarefying influence of the sun's rays is 
a great, though not perhaps the sole cause of the phe- 
nomena. 

282. The same cause, it is very well ascertained, pro- 
duces the trade-winds, which blow constantly from a 
general easterly direction to a distance of some 28 or 30 
degrees north and south from the equator in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. North of the equator they are 
found to vary from the east to the north-east, and in like 
manner, south of the equator, their general direction is 
from the south-east ; but in both hemispheres they are 
subject to some variation, according to the season of the 
year, and are affected often by the proximity of land. 
By the diurnal motion of the earth, those parts of its sur- 
face exposed to the sun's more direct rays become heated 
above the adjacent parts, producing a disturbance in the 
equilibrium of the • air above them, in the same manner 

Question 281. Where do the winds called the monsQont occur 1 In what directions 
d^ they blow from March to November, and from November to March 1 To whjU are 
thpiiie winds, in part at least, to be attributed 1 282. In what direction do the trade. 
iwnJ» constantly blow 1 North of the equator, in what direction do they varyl In 
what direction do they vary south of the equator? In what direction does the point oa 
the surface of the earth, where the heating influence of the sun's rays is greatest, con- 
stantly muvel In what direction do the currents of air move in the upper refrions ol 
the atmosphere in those parts of the earth where the trad« -winds prevail i How haa 
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as already pointed out. As the point of greatest heat i» 
constantly progressing west with great rapidity, it is fol- 
lowed by a current of air setting toward it, though, as 
we should expect, on the north of the equator, inclining 
more or less from the northward, and on the south of the 
'equator, from the southward. Above the regions where 
the tra/le-winds prevail, it has been very satisfactorily as- 
certained, there are currents of air in the opposite direc- 
tions from the winds at the surface ; that is, while the 
currents of air at the surface move in a general direction 
from east to west, in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
they are moving in a general direction from west to east. 
Thus, when volcanic eruptions have occurred in some of 
the West India islands, ashes thrown out have been 
known to fall far to the eastward, though the wind at the 
surface all the time was blowing ^rowi that direction. 

The trade-winds north and south of the equator do not 
meet, as might be supposed ; but there is a space of some 
200 or 300 miles between them, called the region of 
calms, where there is seldom any wind. This Tact en- 
tirely refutes the notion which formerly prevailed, that 
these winds are occasioned merely by the motion of the 
earth on its axis ; as the atmosphere, though it partakes 
of the motion of the earth, might be supposed to move 
less rapidly than the earth, and therefore, to persons on 
the surface, have the appearance of moving in the con- 
trary direction, or from east to west. On this supposition, 
it is evident that the wind shoujd be strongest at the 
equator, where the motion of the earth is greatest, con- 
trary to what has just been shown to be the fact. 

283. Whirlwinds are violents movements of the atmos- 
phere, in a circular or spiral direction about an axis, the 
whole having at the same time a progressive motion. 
They occur chiefly in the tropical regions, but extend 
also into the temperate zones. Sometimes they are of 
very limited extent ; at others they extend over a por 

this been ascertained 1 Do the trade-winds blow at the equator 1 May the constant 
easterly direction of the winds between the tropics be occasioned by tne diurnal mo- 
tion ofthe earth 1 On this suuposition. where should the trade-winds be strongest 9 
2B3. What are lohirlteinds 7 Where do tiiey chiefly occur 7 What is said of their ex- 
tent 1 What are tornados 7 What are they called when they occur intheCbineM 
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tion of f he surface included in a circle of several hundred 
miles in diameter. They then constitute the tornados of 
the Atlantic ocean and West Indies, and typhoons of the 
Chinese sea. In the western part of the Atlantic ocean, 
it is found, they usually commence in the vicinity of the 
West Indies, and progress, with greater or less rapidity, 
along the coast of the United States, toward the nortn, 
until they are dissipated or lost in high northern latitudes. 
North of the equator, the whirl, it is believed, is always 
in the direction of the points of the compass, N. W. S. 
and E. ; while south of the equator they are in the oppo- 
site direction, or from N. through the E. S. and W. 

284. Raint Snow, Hail, Fog. — The atmosphere, it is 
well-known, even when dryest, always contains in it a 
portion of watery vapor, from which dew, fog, clouds, 
rain, snow, hail, &c., are formed. This vapor is con- 
stantly rising from the surface at every temperature, but 
its formation is much the most rapid in warm weather, 
and the atmosphere then contains the most moisture. Its 
presence is shown whenever a pitcher is filled with cold 
spring-water, and allowed to stand a short time, by the 
dew which forms upon its surface, and at length trickles 
down the sides in large drops. 

When a portion of air near the surface charged with 
moisture is suddenly cooled, the water it contains is con- 
densed, and becomes visible, producing fog and mist. 
When the condensation takes place in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, it forms clouds. These often remain 
freely suspended in the air without apparent change, but 
if a rise of temperature occurs, they gradually disappear, 
the particles being again dissolved in the air. When, on 
the other hand, the condensation is continued to a certain 
point, the drops of water fall to the ground, constituting 
rain. If the cold is sufficient to freeze water in that part 



•eal Where is it found they usually commence in the western part of '.he Atlantic 
ocean ) In what direction do they then progress 1 In wl»at direction is the whirl 
north of the equator 1 South or the equator 1 284. What is always contained in 
the atmosphere 1 What are formed from this vapor 1 From what is this vapor 
formed 1 During what season is it produced most rapidly ? How may the presence 
of this vapor be shown in warm weather 1 How is fo|^ produced 7 How are cloud* 
formed 1 What may often occasion the disappearance of clouds that have remained a 
time suspended in the airl How is rain produced? How is anno produced? IB 
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of the atmosphere where the condensation is taking place, 
snow is produced, and falls in feather-like crystals. 

In that part of the United States on the coast of the 
Atlantic ocean, it is well known that the snow-storms 
usually come from the south-west, commencing earlier at 
t^hiladelphia than at New York, and earlier at this place 
than at Boston, &c. ; though the wind all the time is at 
the north-east. It is evident, therefore, that in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, there is a current of warm air, 
moving from the south-west to the north-east, whilst at 
the surface a current of cold air from the north-east is 
moving in the opposite direction. Now, supposing the 
warm air from the south to be highly charged with mois- 
ture, as it no doubt in such cases is, we have all the con- 
ditions necessary for the production of snow. The mois- 
ture of the warm air, in mixing with a colder current 
from the north, is not only condensed but frozen, and 
falls to the earth as snow. 

285. Hail is produced by the freezing of the drops 
after they are formed, by their passing through cold strata 
of the atmosphere, in the course of their descent. In 
some few instances which have been recorded, hail-stones 
of enormous size have fallen, even several inches in 
diameter, — a fact which seems to indicate that a rapid 
accumulation must have taken place during their de- 
scent, from the moisture contained in the atmosphere. 

286. The Rain-gauge is an instrument for measuring 
the quantity of water which falls in the form^of rain, 
hail, &c., in a given time in any place. This quantity 
is usually estimated in inches; andVhen it "is said that 
an inch of rain has fallen, the meaning is that if the sur- 
face of the earth were perfectly level, the water which 
has fallen during the time supposed would be sufficient 
to cover it an inch deep. 

There are several varieties of the rain-gauge, but one 

what part of the United States bordering on the Atlantic ocean is it obaerved that snow* 
«U>mi8 usuallT first commence 1 In what direction does the wind ufiually blow during 
these storms ? What must be the direction of the wind in the higher parts of the at- 
mosphere 1 How will the mingling of two such currents produce the results which 
are witnessed 1 285. How is haU formed ? Do the hall-stones probably increase dur* 
{ng their fall 1 286. What is the design of the rain-^auge 7 What is meant when it is 
■aid an inch of rain has fallen 1 How is the rain-gauge constructed 1 How mach 
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1 c r of the following construction answers the 
^ I"' purpose well, and is convenient to use. A 
B is a glass tube an inch in diameter, and 
from 2 to 3 feet in length, and has cemented 
upon it at the top a metallic vessel or funnel, 
C, the mouth of which is four times as large 
as the tube itself; consequently, an inch of 
water in the funnel must fill the tube four 
inches. By the side of the tube a scale is 
attached graduated into inches and propor- 
tional parts, which, however, are made four 
times as long as the common inch. Now, as 
the mouth of the funnel is four times that of 
the tube, an inch of rain falling into the fun- 
nel will fill the tube four inches, a suflicient 
space to allow a minute fractional division. 

To determine the quantity of rain which 
falls, the instrument is to be attached to an 
upright post, and placed at a distance from 
J ^ any building, so that even in windy weather 

y-* the rain shall fall freely into it. Snow and 
Rain-gauge, j^^^jj ^^^ ^^ ^ caught in a vessel, the mouth 
of which is of the same size as that of the rain- 
gauge ; and after it is melted, the quantity of water is 
to be determined by pouring it into the gauge. 



CHAPTER lY. 

ACOUSTICS. 



287. Acoustics is the science which treats of the na- 
ture and laws of sound. 

Sound is the result of a vibratory motion produced in 
the air or some other elastic body. Usually, whatever 

larger is the mouth of the tube than the tube itself 1 How high does an inch of rain fiU 
the tube 1 Will the quantity of rain thai lallu in windy weather be accurately indicated 1 
287. What is the object of the science of acoustics 1 What <s sound tlie result of 1 
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may be the body in which this vibratory motion is first 
produced, it is conveyed to the ear by means of tne air 

When these vibrations take place in a uniform, 
regular manner, a perfect sound or tone is produced ; but 
if the vibrations are irregular and interrupted, a mere 
noise result3. 

The vibration of a sounding body may often 
be seen by the eye, as in the case of the lower 
1 1 J I ! strings of the violoncello, or the prongs of the 
lb gfi common tuning-fork. The form of this last 
instrument is seen in the figure. When it is 
held by the handle, and the two prongs pressed 
together and suddenly released, or one of them 
struck against some solid substance, a distinct 
sound is heard ; and by close inspection the 
prongs may be seen in rapid vibration to and 
from each other, as indicated by the dotted 
Unes. The particles of dust or sand 'upon a 
bell, when it is struck, are observed to be put 
in rapid motion. 

288. Conduction of Sound by the Air. — 
Sound is conveyed from the vibrating body to 
the ear by means of vibrations in the air, as 
already stated ; hence, if a bell is placed under 
the receiver of an air-pump, as the air is ex- 
hausted its sound becomes less and less dis- 
tmct, until it can scarcely be heard. If the air be now 
gradually readmitted, and the bell in the mean time rung, 
the sound will be observed to increase in intensity in 
proportion as the density of the air in the receiver in- 
creases. 

The figure in the margin represents an apparatus 
which is used for this purpose. It consists of a glass re- 
ceiver with a small bell inside, which, after the air has 
been exhausted by the air-pump, is rung by drawing up 
a rod that passes air-tight through the neck of the re- 
How are soands conveyed to the earl What is the result when the Tibrations are 
regular, and what when they are irregular and interrupted 1 May the vibrations of 
the sounding body be sometimea seen by ttie eye 1 What is the form of the tuning, 
fork ? 288. What is the effect if a bell be struck several times as the air is exhausted 
from a receiver under which it is placed 1 What will be the effect as the air is again 
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ceiver. The bell must not be &(< 
lowed to touch the receiver, nor 
should it stand directly upon the 
plate of the air-pump, as the vibra- 
tions will then be partially commu- 
nicated through the solids to the ex- 
ternal air, and thence to the ear. A 
piece of sheet India-rubber answers 
well to insulate it from the plate of 
the pump. 

289. Sounds are less intense on 
high mountains than in the valleys 
below, in consequence of the dimin- 
ished density of the atmosphere. 
This would be expected from the 
experiment just described ; yet the 
explosions of meteors at vast eleva- 
tions have often been heard. In 
condensed air sounds become more 
intense ; an increased loudness of the voice is always ob- 
served by persons descending beneath the surface of the 
sea in diving-bells (257,) where the density of the air is 
greatly increased by the pressure of the water. 

290 Intensity, Pitch Quality. — In comparing different 
sounds, they are readily perceived by the ear to differ in 
three particulars, viz. : intensity or loudness, pitch, and 
quality or timbre, if we may be allowed to use a French 
word. The difference of sounds in intensitv or loudness 
depends upon the greater or less extent of the vibrations, 
and is readily perceived by every one ; but variations 
of pitch are not so easily recognized, at least by the un- 
educated ear. In music, differences of pitch are desig- 
nated by the terms high and low, sharp and flat, acute 
and grave. But sounds precisely alike in intensity and 
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ttjmitted 1 How is a bell made to ring under an exhausted receiver 1 289. Why are 
Bounds less intense on hijrh mountains than in deep Talleys 1 Hare the explosions of 
meteors been heard at great heights 1 How is the intensity of sounds affected in diving> 
bells as they are made to det^cend beneath the surface? 290. What three peculiari- 
ties in sound does the ear readily distin|;ui8h 7 Upon what does intensity depend 7 
How are differences of pitch designated in music ? If two sounds are alike in pitch 
and loudness, in what other respect may they differ? How is this illustrated 1 Qaa 
we distinguish different instruments when playing the same tune T 
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pitch may yet differ in a third respect, which, for want 
of another term, we have called quality. Thus, a wire 
extended over a table made of pine wood will give a dif- 
ferent sound from another extended over an oak table> 
though both are at the same pitch, and are alike as it 
regards intensity. So the sound of a flute and that of a 
violin, when playing the same tune, are entirely unlike as 
it respects this peculiarity. 

291. The intensity of sound, like that of attraction, 
(34,) diminishes as the square of the distance from the 
sounding body increases. The distance at which a 
sound may be heard depends very much upon circum- 
stances, as the state of the weather, the direction and 
force of the wind, nature of the surface over which the 
sound passes, &c. The noise of the cannon £(t the battle 
of Bunker Hill was heard at Pittsfield, (Mass.,) 120 miles 
distant, over the uneven surface of the land ; but over 
the level surface of the sea the firing of guns has been 
heard at the distance of 200 miles. In one instance two 
persons held a conversation together over a frozen harbor 
a mile and a quarter wide. So it is observed that sounds 
are heard along a smooth wall much further than in open 
space. On the same principle, tubes, by confining sound 
and preventing it from spreading, may be made to con- 
duct it a great distance. In large manufactories speak- 
ing-tubes are often used, which, extending from the over- 
seer's room to distant parts of the building, enable him to 
give his directions with precision, and without delay. 

292. Pitch depends upon the number of vibrations 
made by the sounding body in a given time. The lowest 
sound that can be heard is produced by about 32 vibrations 
a second, and the highest by not more than 10 or 12 thou- 
sand ; though it is found that ears differ, some being 
capable of hearing sounds so sharp as to be entirely in- 
audible to others. If the number of vibrations is less 
than about 32 per second, the ear distinguishes them 
separately, and a succession of blows is heard, the idea 

QUB8TI0M 291. How does the intensity of sounds diminish with the distance 1 How fa 
may sounds be heard 1 Why may sounds be heard further along a smooth wall or over 
a smooth surface than in other situations 1 For what purpose are speakinff-tubes used ) 
S92. Upon what does pitch depend 1 How many ▼ibrations are required in a second to 
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of a continuous sound not being produced. This is 
shown by making the end of a spring play against a 
toothed wheel. When the wheel is turned slowly, the 
successive blows of the spring are heard, and may even 
be counted ; but if the velocity is sufficiently increased, 
the blows are made to succeed each other so rapidly 
that the ear is incapable of separating them, and a con- 
tinuous sound is produced. As the wheel is made to 
turn nK>re and more rapidly, the pitch becomes sharper 
and sharper, until the ear is incapable of judging con- 
eeming it. 

293. VMocity of Sound, — Sound moves from place to 
place through the air with a velocity of about 1125 feet 
per second, or 12| miles a minute, and 765 miles an hour. 
It is found, however, that this velocity is somewhat 
affected by the temperature, state of the weather, winds, 
&c. 

By knowing the time that elapses after the production 
of a sound, we may therefore readily determine the dis- 
tance of its origin with some degree of accuracy. Thus, 
suppose that after seeing the flash of a cannon fired at a 
distance, 30 seconds elapse before the report is heard ; 
as the sound must have advanced 1125 feet every 
second, the whole distance to the place where the cannon 
was fired must be 30 times 1125, or 33,750 feet, equal to 
about 6} miles. 

Suppose, again, that in a thunder-storm^ a flash of 
lightning is seen 10 seconds before the thunder is heard ; 
at what distance did the explosion take place ? Evidently 
it must have been 10 times 1125, or 11,250 feet, or about 
2| miles. 

294. Souhd is conveyed in liquids and solids with 
greater velocity than in air. In water, sound moves 
with a velocity of about 4708 feet per second, being 
more than 4 times its velocity in the air. A beH struck 
under water in the lake of Geneva was heard at the dis- 



produce the lowest soand audiUe to the ear 1 How many to produce the highest soundl 
How is this illustrated by the toothed wheel and spring 1 293. With what velocity doea 
sound move 1 Is this velocity varied by circumstances 1 How may we determine tli^ 
distance at which a cannon is fired, or the distance of a thunder-cloud 1 291. Vo 
Uqcids and solids convey sounds more rapidly than air 1 What is the velocit^r wiOi 
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tance of 9 miles, the sound haviDg been conveyed by the 
water. 

Solids conduct sound With still greater velocity than 
liquids. It has been determined by experiment that cast- 
iron will convey sound about 11,090 feet per second, or 
about 10 times its velocity in air ; while in some other 
metals, and some kinds of wood, it travels with stil 
greater speed. 

Some very easy experiments serve to show the power 
of solids to conduct sound. If a person places his watch 
on one end of a long stick of timber, and going to the 
other end, presses his ear against it, he will hear its tick- 
ing almost as distinctly as if his ear were directly against 
the' watch. If his watch is placed on a table, an4 he 
touches it with one end of a long slender pole, bringing 
the other end to his ear, the ticking will be distinctly 
heard. If any part of a continuous brick wall be struck 
with a hammer, the sound will usually be heard by a per- 
son placing his ear against it in any other part of the 
building, however distant. The experiment is best per- 
formed on walls dividing the interior of buildings in which 
there are but few openings for doors or windows. 

295. Sounds pass with difficulty from one medium to 
another, as from air to a solid and from the solid to the 
air again. Hence, a voice in a room, if not very loud, 
is heard but indistinctly in another apartment separated 
from it by a continuous wall ; since, being made in the 
air, it has to be transmitted to the solid constituting the 
partition, and then again to the air. If a light blow is 
struck on the dividing wall in one room, it is distinctly 
heard by a person standing against the wall in the other, 
because it is conducted directly through by the solid 
material of the wall. 

296. Reflection of Sound — Echo, — Sound is readily re- 
flected from smooth surfaces, making the angles of inci- 
dence and reflection equal, like the elastic ball when 
sti iking obliquely against a smooth surface. This con- 

which s^ond paBses In cast-iron ? What experiments are given to prove that aoUdi 
convey sounds 1 295. What is said of the passaj^e of sound from one medium to an- 
other 1 296. May sounds be reflected 1 What is an echo 1 What objects will yield aa 
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.•titutes what is called an echo. A wall, the side of a 
house, the surface of a rock, the ceiling and walls of an 
apartment, give rise to echoes which are more or less 
audible. When there are seyeral surfaces at different 
distances from the place where the sound is produced, 
•the echo will often be repeated from each surface in suc- 
cession. At a place in Oxfordshire, England, a single 
syllable is thus repeated no less than 17 times. In such 
a place, a sin^e Ao, distinctly pronounced, is returned in 
9k ha ha ha — a hearty laugh ! « 

In a cathedral in Sicily, the slightest whisper behind 
the hi^h altar may be heard at the opposite extremity of 
the building, a distance of 250 feet. 

When the echoing surface is concave toward the per- 
son listening, the sound reflected from it will converge 
to a point, and will often be greatly increased in inten- 
sity. This is often observed in churches and public halls 
with vaulted rooft, in which there is usually a certain 

Elace, depending upon the position of the speaker, where 
e can be heard more distinctly than in any other part. 
In case either of the walls or roof of a church or hall 
designed for public q)eaking is made concave, as has 
sometimes been recommended, there must always be 
some favored part where the speaker will be heard better 
than in other parts ; hence, when it is designed that all 
the audience shall fare alike in this respect, the best form 
that can be given to them is to have them perfectly 
plain. » 

297. The rolling sound of thunder, and its sudden 
bursts and variations of intensity, are occasioned chiefly, 
it is supposed, by numerous echoes from separate masses 
of clouds floating in the air at difierent distances, which 
will of course arrive at the ear successively. It may be 
also that the electric spark darting through the air pro- 
duces the sound, not in a single point, but all along its 

ccbo 1 Wban there are seyeral echoing aarfaces at different distances, what Is th« 
effect 1 At what distance is it said a whi8p«tr will be echoed, so as to be audible, in a 
certain cathedral in Sicilv 1 What is the effect when the echoing surface is concave ? 
What will be the effect of making the roof or walls concave of a lar^e room designed 
for public speaking? What is the best form for the waits and roof of a room designed 
for this purpose 1 297. How is it supposed the rolling sound of thunder is produced 
May the sound alto be produced along a line for some distance, so as to be at differedt 
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(tgzag course, at difTerent distances from the ear. The 
original report, therefore, though perfectly instantaneoiu, 
yet being produced at different distances from the ear, 
will arrive from different points in successive parts, and 
will thus become prolonged, (681.) 

The production of echoes often depends upon the state 
of the atmosphere as it regards barometric pressure, tem- 
perature, moisture, the direction and force of the wind, 
&c. Thus, we can occasionally hear a very distinct 
echo from a distant building, or other object, from whieh 
an audible return-sound can not usually be obtained, 

298. When a distinct echo can be obtained from a dis- 
tant object, it may be made use of to determine its difrr 
tance. Thus, suppose that from a building on the oppo- 
site bank of a river, an echo is returned to an observer 
in 4 seconds, it is required to determine the width of the 
river. As the sound must go and return, it is evident 
that the distance must be equal to that over which sound 
would pass in half the time, or 2 seconds. It9 width is, 
therefore, 1125x2=2250 feet, or 750 yards. 

299. Sounds in the open air are partially intercepted 
by opposing obstacles, forming what has been called an 
acoustic slmdovj. Thus, a band of music, in passing 
through the streets, is heard much less distinctly after 
going behind a block of buildings, than before any object 
intervened. In water, sounds are almost entirely cut off 
by intervening objects. 

300. The Trumpet 
\ We have seen 

"^ ___— — r— ^-'^^V- ^^^^® ^^^-'^ ^^^ 

, w^j^'^^v^v, , v. V vvNT ^y ^ j j tubes may be made 

^ ' "^^^s,^-. to convey sound dis- 

The Trumpet, tinctly a Considerable 

^ distance; which no 

doubt is to be attributed to the reflection of the sonorous 

waves from side to side in their passage. It is on this 

distancefi from the earl Will the production of an echo from an object often depend 
imon the state of the atmosphere 1 298. How may we by means of the echo from ft 
distant object determine its distance 1 299. Is the passage of sound in the open air in- 
terrupted by intervening objects! How is this shown by a band of music marching 
4broitffh the streets f 300. To what is the conveyance of fiound in tubes to he attributed « 

17* 
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principle, too, that the speaking'irumpet acts, by which a 
person is enabled to hold a conversation witn another 
at a much greater distance than he otherwise could* It 
is made in the form of a hollow cone, having a portion 
removed at the apex to which the mouth is applied, the 
instrument beiAg directed toward the person addressed. 
The Ear-trumpet is designed to assist the hearing of 
persons who are partially deaf, by collecting the vibra- 
tions and conductmg them to the ear. It is made of the 
same f^rm as the speaking-trumpet, and is used by apply 
ing the small extremity to the ear. 

301. Tfie Steam WfUstle. — The steam- whistle is an in- 
strument much used on steamboats and locomotives to 
give warning of their approach. Formerly bells were 
used for this purpose, but the steam-whistle is found to 
be much superior, as the sound it produces is much more 
penetrating and can be heard much further than that 
even of a large bell. The sound it produces is of a very 
high pitch, and is very loud. 

The figure in the margin, which 
represents a section of the whistle, will 
illustrate its construction which it will be 
seen is exceedingly simple. The steam 
is conducted from the boiler by the pipe 
P md is received in a small chamber, 
C, from which it escapes by a very nar- 
row circular orifice, o o, into the"^ open 
air. A B is a hollow cylinder, usually 
made of brass, closed at the top and 
held firmly in its place by means of a 
nut and screw, and presenting its lower 
edge, mm, exactly over the circular 
orifice, 0. As the steam escapes it 
comes in contact with the edge Ot 
metal, m m, and a system of rapid vibra- 
tions is establislied, producing the shrill 
sound so readily recognized by every 
person who has once heard it. 
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It will be understood, as a matter of course, that be- 
tween the whistle and the steam boiler a valve is placed 
that can be opened and shut at pleasure by the person 
having it in charge. 
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302. Music is the art of producing and combining 
sounds in a manner agreeable to the ear. A musiciu 
sound is produced when the impulses or vibrations occur 
at exactly equal intervals, and are of similar intensity 
and quality. Such a sound always produces a pleasing 
effect upon the mind ; but if too long continued, it be* 
comes tedious and requires to be changed. 

303. Thoug^h intensity and quality are by no means to 
be neglected in music, yet the most important circum- 
stance to be attended to is pitch. This we have seen 
(892) depends entirely upon the frequency of the vibra- 
tions, or the number which occur in a given time ; and 
two sounds in which these elementarv impulses occur 
with the same frequency are said to be in unison or to 
have the sa i pitch, whatever may be their intensity or 
quality. 

304. A stretched cord or wire 
furnishes an excellent instrument 
for the investigation of many 
'*'*-'^"-"^^^s -""-''' points connected with this sub- 

stnieiud G «f. . ject. When such a cord or wire is 
drawn a little out of its position 
of rest, and suddenly let go, it will continue for a time to 
vibrate backward and forward over its position of ^rest, 
producing a sound gradually diminishing in intensity, but 
continuing of the same pitch until it ceases. The vibra- 
tions of a cord are much better excited by a bow, which, 
as is well known, consists of a bundle of horse-hair, loosely 

QuBSTioN 302. What is masic 1 Bow is a musical sooud produced 1 Are the iniem 
titjf sod quality of musical sounds important ? 9(J3. What is the roost important cir- 
cumstance requiring attention 1 Upon what does the pitch depend 1 When are two 
sounds said to be in unison I 904. How is a stretchen cord made to vibrate so as u» 
proiuce a aouod 1 For what purpose is the bow used with a stringed instrument, «a 
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Stretched for the purpose, and rubbed with resin to imke 
them adhesive. The pitch of such a cord or wipe is 
found to depend upon three circumstances, viz. : its 
length, size or weight, and the force with which it is 
stretched. B3' an increase of the length or of the weight, 
the pitch is made to fall, or become more grave; but by- 
increasing the tension, it becomes more acute or sharp. 

Hence, the same cord may be made to give sounds of 
different pitch by simply changing its length. This is done 
in stringed instruments like the violin or violoncello, by 
pressing the string upon a support placed just below it, 
while the bow is drawn over it. In the piano-forte, each 
wire gives but a single sound to which it is adjusted, de- 
pending upon the three circumstances above named. 

305. Sometimes a string does not vibrate as a whole, 
but divides itself spontaneously into parts, each of which 
vibrates separately, producing its own note, which is the 
same as if the string was only of that length. The points 
of division between the two parts vibrating in such a 
case, are called jiodes, or nodal points. 

The accompanying figure represents a cord, AB, 
vibrating in two parts, A N and B N, the latter of which 



TibraHng Cord, 

is twice the length of the former, N is the nodal point 
separating the ventral segments, A N and B N. 

306. In wind instruments, as the organ, flute, &c., the 
vibrations are produced in the column of air within the 
instrument, and depend upon its length, and in some re- 
spects also upon the size. In the organ, the different 
sounds are produced by different pipes, each of which is 
so adjusted as to produce a single sound of the proper 

he v!oIin T Upon what will the pitch of such a cord depend t By what change ma/ 
the same cord oe made to give sounds of different pitcli 1 How is this accomplished in 
the Tiolin and violoncello 1 305. May a string sometimes vibrate in parts 1 What are 
the nodes or nodal points? 306. In wind instruments, what is to be considered the 
▼ihi-atlog bod/1 Upon what will the pitch depend 1 How are the different acondbi 
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pitch ; but in the flute, clarinet, &c., different lengths are 
given to the vibrating column by the fingers and keys 
opening and stopping the apertures, as may be required. 
The note produced by one of these instruments will also 
depend to some extent upon the manner of blowing it. 

Wind instruments are of two kinds, those with reeds, 
and those without them. Of the former kind are the 
clarinet and bassoon ; of the latter, the flute, serpent, 
bugle, &c. In the accordion, the sound is produced en« 
tirely by reeds, which are slender strips of metal made to 
vibrate in a small aperture, through which the air passes. 

307. Melody and Harmony. — Music may be considered 
as composed of two parts, melody and harmony. Melody 
depends upon the order or succession of the sounds, and 
the time during which they are severally continued. A 
musical sound, however pleasing at first, soon becomes 
disagreeable if continued, and must therefore be suc- 
ceeded by another, and this by a third, and so on. Now 
the peculiar order in which the several sounds succeed 
each other in a piece of music, constitutes its melody. 
Harmony, on the other hand, depends upon the union or 
blending of two or more different sounds, which must 
sustain certain relations of pitch to each other. When 
two sounds heard together produce an agreeable effect 
upon the ear, they are said to chord, or to form a chord; 
when they do not harmonize so as to produce this agree- 
able effect, they are said to be discordant, or to produce 
a discord. But more of this hereafter. 

308. Mtisical Notation. — ^If we begin with any particu- 
lar sound, and then ascend by seven regular steps, we 
produce the diatonic or natural scale ; which is a series 
of notes, that, with little variation, has been adopted by 
all nations, in all ages of the world, as the foundation of 
their music. This scale is sometimes called the gamut 
The last or eighth note is called the octave of the first o-. 

pTodacedintheorjranl How In the flute, clarinet, fto.1 Will the manner of blowlnf 
the flute also aflTeot the note it will give 1 907. What two parts may music be«con- 
sidered as composed ofl Upon what does melody depend 1 Will a musical sound 
that is at first pleasing become disagreeable if long contmuedl Upon what does har. 
mony depend 1 When are two sounds said to chord 7 When are two sounds said to 
pro<luce a diaeord? 306. What is meant by the diatonic or ncUuralacaUi WOatig 
the eighth note considered! 
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^ndatnetUal note, and seems to the ear to be merely a 
repetition of it. If we ascend above this, or descend be- 
low it seven more notes, we only repeat the same series, 
the latter notes being the several octaves of the former. 
309. Music is written on several horizontal lines and 
the intermediate spaces, as represented in the figure ; and 




7%e Scale. 

the several notes of the natural scale are represented oy 
the first seven letters of the alphabet, which are placed 
as in the figure. These notes are also represented by 
the seven syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, the first sylla- 
ble here used being always applied to the fundamental 
note, called the tonic, which in the natural key is always 
on the line or space denoted by the letter C. 

810. These several notes are supposed to diflFer from 
each other only in pitch, which, as we have seen, depends 
entirely upon the number of vibrations in a given time. 
In producing these sounds, however, nothing depends 
upon the absolute number of vibrations, but only their 
ratio to each other. Whatever majr be the number of 
vibrations in the fundamental note, m the second^ or next 
above it, there must be 9 in the same time in which there 
are 8 in the first. In the third there must be 5, while 
there are 4 in the first ; in the fourth, 4, while there are 
8 in the first, &c., as will be seen by the following table. 

In the following table the numerator of each fraction 
in the second horizontal line indicates the number of 
vibrations made in sounding the letter under which it is 
placed, in the same time that in sounding the fundamen- 

QuMTioM 909. How is music written 1 For what are the first seven letters of ths 
alphabet used? What srUables are used for the same purpose 1 310. In produeing 
the sounds of the diatonic scale, is the absolute number of vibrations in a given tiaa 
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tal note, C, the number of vibrations is made which is 
expressed by the denominator. Thus, in sounding D, 9 
vibrations are made in the same time that 6 are made in 
sounding C ; in sounding A, 5 vibrations are made in the 
same time that 3 are made in sounding C, &c. 

In the lower line are the syllables generally used in 
singing these several sounds. 



Letters 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


A 


B 


C 


Ratio of vibrations 


1 


( 


i 


i 


1 


f 


V 

si 


2 

do. 


Syllables, .... 


Do 


re 


mi 


/« 


sol 


la 



311. The space between two notes is called an inter' 
vol ; that from any note to the next, as from the first to 
the second, or from the second to the third, is called the 
interval of the second ; that from the first to the third is 
called the interval of the third, and so on. The five in- 
tervals from C to D, from D to E, from F to G, from 6 
to A, and from A to B, are very nearly equal, and are 
called tones ; while the two from E to F, and from B to 
C, are much less than the former, and are called 
semi-tones. The whole octave, therefore, contains five 
tones and two semi-tones. 

If we reduce the series of numbers in the second hori- 
zontal line above to a common denominator we shall 
perhaps perceive more clearly their relation to each other 
We will arrange thenr in horizontal lines as before. 



c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


A 


B 


C 


1 


f 


f 


i 


1 


f 


y 


2 


24 


27 


30 


32 


36 


40 


45 


48 



It be noticed, or only tlieir ratio to each other 1 Whatever may be the namber i^ 
▼ibrations in a given time in the fundamental note, how many must be made in t^e 
same time to produce the second, or next above it ? To produce the third, how many 
most there be, while there are 4 in the first 1 What is shown by the upper and lower 
figures in the second horizontal line In the table 1 311. What is an interv€d7 What 
m ttM interval of the second 1 What the third, fourth, 6cc. 1 What are Umt» 7 What 
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We neglect the common denominator of the frac- 
tions, and these numbers, which are their several nume- 
rators, then express the exact ratio of the vibrations 
required in producing the several sounds indicated by the 
letters. 

In order how to compare these intervals with caff** 
other, we will place them as below. 



24 
27 
30 
32 
36 
40 
45 



27 or reducing 8 

30 

32 

36 

40 

45 

48 



8 


9 


9 


10 


15 


16 


8 


9 


9 : 


10 


8 ■ 


9 


16 


: 16 



From this it will be seen that there are really two 
kinds of intervals called tones ; in three of the five tones 
of the scale the vibrations are as 8 to 9, while in two 
they are as 9 to 10. In the intervals called the semi- 
tones the vibrations are as 15 to 16. 

312. When all these notes are sounded in succession, 
in either the ascending or descending order, the effect 
is always pleasing ; but the great variety of melody in - 
music is produced by causing these and other intervals 
to succeed each other in every possible order and mode 
of transposition. 

313. Explanation of Chords and Discords. — As has 
before been stated (307,) when two notes of the scale 
are sounded together, a pleasing effect is produced upon 
the ear, and it is called a chord ; or a displeasing effect, 
and it is then called a discord. But of the chords, some 
are more and some less pleasing ; and so of the discords, 
some are much more offensive than others. When two 
notes immediately together, as C and D, or D and E, are 
sounded at the same time, a discord is always produced, 
which is called the discord of the sedond ; so also C and 

•re umi-Umet 7 How many tones and semi-tones constitute the octave 1* Are the ia- 
tenrals, called tones, all of the same magnitude 1 312. What is the effect when th« 
notes of this scale are sounded in succession 1 How is the great variety produced in 
music t 313. What is the difference in the effect upon tha, ear between a chord and « 
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B, sounded together, produce a discord, cafled the dis- 
cord of the seventh. 

On the other hand, C and E, sounded together, pro- 
duce a very agreeable chord, as do also C and G. Nu- 
merous other chords and discords may be found by 
searching for other combinations, but we can not here 
introduce them. 

The first and best chord is called a unison. It is pro- 
duced by two sounds having the same pitch ; that is, two 
sounds whose vibrations are performed in the same time. 
The next chord or concord is the octave^ in which the 
vibrations are as 1 to 2. As third in point of agreeable- 
ness, we may mention the twelfth from the fundamental 
note, in which the vibrations are as 1 to 3 ; and next, 
the^iJATin which the vibrations are as 2 to 3. 

314. But what occasions the difference between the 
chords and discords ? Why are the former agreeable 
and the latter disagreeable ? 

The difference, without question, is to be attributed to 
the comparative rapidity of the vibrations in the two 
notes which are sounded together. When the vibrations 
are to each other in the simple ratios of 1 to 2, 1 to 3, 1 
to 4, 2 to 3, &c., it is invariably found that chords are 
produced, which are more agreeable to the ear as the 
terms of the proportion are lower. 

On the other hand, discordant notes are those in which 
the vibrations bear no simple ratio to each other. Thus, 
in the discord of the second, the vibrations are as 8 to 9, 
and in the discord of the seventh, as 8 to 15. 

This subject may be illustrated by using waved lines 
to represent the different sounds, as in the accompany- 
ing figures. When the interval between two sounds is 
just an octave, the number of vibrations in the lower are 
to tliose in the Jiigher sound, as 1 to 2; so that 
ever)- second wave or vibration of the latter sound will 
coincide with each wave of the former. 



dlMOrdl Ar6 all the chords equally pleasing 1 Are all the discords equalhr diaa> 
gteeable ? Wliat is meant by the discord of the second or of the seventh ? 314. To 
What is the diiTerence between chords and discords to be attributed? When aro 
ehords produced 1 When are the notes discordant 1 How may this subject be illua* 
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This is the most simple ratio 
we can have, and, as we have- 
seen, produces the most agree* 
able chord. The sounds are 
illustrated by the waved lines in 
the figure. The perpendicular lines show the waves 
which coincide. 

When the interval between 
two sounds is what is called a 
fifth, a very pleasing chord is 
produced ; and the number of 
vibrations in each in a given 
time are as 2 to 3. The per- 
pendicular lines indicate, as before, the coinciding waves ; 
every third one of the sharper sound, it will be seen, coin- 
cides with every, other one in the lower. 

The last of the accom- 



Octave. 
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JHaeord tjf the Second, 



panying figures is designed 
to indicate what is sup- 
posed to take place in the 
discord called the discord 
of the second, in which 
the vibrations are as 8 to 9. The coinciding waves, 
it will be observed, are much further from each other 
than in the case of the chords represented above, 
every 9th of the higher coinciding with the 8th of 4he 
lower sound. Indeed, it is found in the case of chords, 
that, as the coinciding waves are removed further and 
further from each other, they become less and less pleas- 
ing, and at length, when removed to a certain distancg, 
decidedly discordant. 

315. In our description of the diatonic scale (308,) C 
is taken as the fundamental note, and the position of Uio 
several tones and semi- tones with reference to it de- 
scril)ed. This is called the -natural key. Any other 
letter may, however, be takeii for the fundamental note. 



trated 1 When two sounds differ from each other hy an octave, what vibrations of 
each will coincide 1 When they differ by a fifth, what vibrations coincide 1 What la 
iUnstrated by the last figure in paragraph 314 1 What vibrations coincide in this case f 
815. On what letter is the fundamental note or tonic in the natural key 1 How Bxm 
other keys formed ) 
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but the several tones and semi-tones must always have 
their proper position in relation to it. To accomplish 
this, other keys are formed by means of flats and sharps, 
for a description of which the student is referred to 
works that treat at large on this subject. 

310. Vibrations of Sonorous Bodies* — ^There are many 
important points connected with the vibrations of bodies, 
which have not yet been noticed. Planes, as well as 
cords and bells, may be made to vibrate so as to produce 
distinct musical: notes. A plate of glass or of metal 
answers well for this purpose, and is to be used bv hold- 
ing it firmly in a vise prepared for the purpose, and draw- 
ing the bow against the edge. It is found that the note 
Eroduced will depend upon the ^manner in which it is 
eld in the vise, and the part against which the bow is 
drawn, the mode of using the bpw, &c. 

When a plate of glass or metal is thus made to vibrate, 
the vibrations are always performed in segments which 
are separated by nodal lines. If the plate be in a hori- 
zontal position, and fine sand scattered upon it, the sand 
will leave the parts in which the motion is greatest, and 
collect on the nodal lines. 

If the plate is of a rectangular form 
and held by the centre, when the bow 
is drawn near one of the corners, the 
sand will arrange itself as in the first 
of the accompanying figures. If the 
bow is then applied to the middle of one 
of the sides, the figures first formed will 
^ J H be at once broken up, and the sand will 

^Ib^^^ be thrown into the position represented 

^Pl^ in the second figure. In some instances 

^^ ^^. differences in the arrangement of the 
sand will be produced by different modes 
of using the bow, as just intimated ; and for every arrange- 
ment of the sand a distinct tone is always produced. If, 
for instance, a circular plate is used, held by the centre, 

Qog8TioN316. May planes be made to vibrate so as to prodnoe musical soonijil 
Row may a plate of glass be used for this purpose 1 Will the plate always yibrate in 
■egmeats i How may the nodal Unea be shown 7 Will these lines always occupy Um 
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and the bow rubbed against it very lightly, the circuHi-- 
ference will be divided into four parts, and a low note 
will be produced, the sand arranging itself as in figure A 

in the margin. If 
j3 the bow is then 
pressed a little 
harder against the 
edge, the sound 
will become sharp- 
er, the figures first 
fo. med by the sand 
wlil be broken up, 
and a new arrangement take place as in B, in which the 
circumference is divided into six parts or segments. By 

E roper means the same*plate may be made to give still 
igher sounds, the sand each time forming a distinct 
arrangement, and showing that the circumference is 
divided by the vibrations into a still greater number of 
parts, as 8 or 12. 

317. The parts of a glass vessel, as a tumbler, may be 
easily made to vibrate and give a musical sound by 
drawing a violin-bow across the edge, or by wetting the 
finger and rubbing it on the edge. If the vessel be partly 
fiBed with water, the vibrations of the glass will give a 
peculiar tremulous motion to the surface. If the vessel 
be large, it may be made to vibrate so rapidly as to 
throw it to pieces. ^ 

318. Vibrations in one body may be communicated 
from it to another through intermediate solid bodies, or 
even through the air. The heads of a small drum will 
always be seen to vibrate when a larger one near k is 
struck, even though they do not touch each other. The 
vibrations are communicated through the air. So when 
the note D is sounded on the largest string of the violon- 
cello, the D string above, if in tune, will be observed to 
vibrate rapidly, the vibrations being transmitted either 

same position 1 What is illustrated by the two first figares in this parajpraph 1 317. 
How mav a tumbler or other glass vessel be made to vibrate so as to produce a musi. 
cal sound 1 Will there be any danger of breaking the vessel in performing the experi- 
ment ? 318. May the vibrations of one body be communicated to another 1 What 
9urpose does the body of a violin or violoncello serve ] Why are the sounds of • 
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dtfough the air, or through the solid parts of the instru« 
ment. 

The jarring of the earth by heavy thunder is no doubt 
to be explained on the same principle ; the immense 
vibrations are communicated even to the solid earth. 

The body of the violin, violoncello, guitar, &c., is de- 
signed, by vibrating in unison with the sounds of the 
strings, to increase their intensity. Without this asisist- 
ance the sounds would be scarcely audible at the distance 
even of a few feet. A music box placed on the table, 
while playing, sounds much louder than when held in the 
hand, for the same reason. 

Formerly "sounding-boards" were placed over the 
pulpits in churches, with the design of assisting the 
voice of the speaker, but the practice is now discontinued 
as useless. 



THE HUMAN KAR AND YOICK. 

319. ITie Ear, — The parts of the ear are very different 
in different species of animals ; but in all, and especially 
in man, they are exceedingly complex and difficult to be 
fully understood. 

The external ear in some animals, as the ox and the 
horse, is evidently designed to collect the vibrations, like 
the ear-trumpet (299) used by the deaf, and convey 
them to the organs of hearing within, thus increasing the 
intensity of the sound. These animals, therefore, have 
the power of turning their ears in different directions 
from which the sound may proceed. The horse, if sud- 
denly startled, will always be observed to turn his ears 
intently toward the supposed point of danger. 

But the human ear is not fitted so well to reflect the 
vibrations of the air directly into the passage leading to 
the internal ear, as it is to receive and transmit them 
there through the solid parts of the head. But it is sup- 



masic box more distinctly heard when it is placed on a table than when held in lh« 
hand 1 319. Are the parts of the ear different in different animals 1 What is the design 
ol the external ear in many animals 1 Is the hunan ear fitted for this purpose t 
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posed to be of little use as connected with the sensation 
of hearing, which is found to be scarcely affected by its 
loss. 

320. The several parts of the internal ear in man are 
the conical-shaped passs^e leading from the external ear, 
about nine-tenths of an^nch in length, the tympanum or 
ear-drum, with four very small bones connected with it, 
the Eustachian tube, and the labyrinth. 

The tympanum is a thin membrane drawn like the 
head of a drum quite across the passage leading from the 
external ear, and is designed to receive the vibrations 
from the air with which the passage is filled. The four 
small bones connected with the tympanum are so ar- 
ranged as to transmit its vibrations, somewhat increased 
in intensity, to the labyrinth, which is composed of a 
number of'^ bags or sacks, and semicircular canals, all of 
which are filled with fluid. In this fluid are the termi- 
nations of the auditory nerves, which lead directly to the 
brain. 

The Eustachian tube is a passage leading from the 
upper part of the mouth to a small cavity behind the 
tympanum, called the cavity of the tympanum. This 
passage prevents any unequal pressure of^ the air upon 
the tympanum, from variations of the atmospheric pres- 
sure, or from any other cause. Sometimes the parts 
about this passage become inflamed so as to close it, 
which produces a sensation like ihat of a constant roar- 
ing sound. This sensation almost every one has expe^ 
rienced on taking a severe cold. 

The stunning efrectfoften produced by the firing of a 
cannon near a person, is occasioned by the sudden and 
violent concussion of the air against the tympanum, and 
through that upon the air within the cavity of the tympa- 
num. It is said it may always be avoided by having the 
mouth open at the time of the explosion ; the air is then 
allowed to pass freely through the Eustachian tube. 

Question 330. What are the several parts of the Internal ear in man 1 What is the 
tympanum ? What is its design 7 What purpose do the four small bones coniiecled 
with it serve! What is the Eustachian tube 1 Of what use is it? How may the stun- 
ning often experienced when standing near a cannon that is fired be avoided ? Ilnw 
may the breaking of windows by the firing of cannon in the vicinity be lo some extent 
av«id» 1 1 
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The firing of cannon near windows will often break 
the glass by the violent vibrations of the air against it ; 
but such an effect may be prevented usually by opening 
one or more of the windows in each apartment, so as to 
form a free communication between the air within and 
that without. 

321. The Voice. — The organs of the voice consist of 
the parts called the thorax^ the trachea' or windpipe, the 
larynx, the mouth, nose, and other adjacent parts. 

The air during respiration, as we have seen (240,) is 
constantly passing inward and outward through the 
trachea, by the alternate expansion and contraction of 
the cavity of the chest. Voice is always produced as 
the air passes outward, chiefly bj^its action on the larynx, 
which may be considered as the musical organ oi the 
voice. It is a short tube with several important appen- 
dages, situated at the head of the windpipe, and is the 
organ of the voice upon which its pitch almost entirely 
depends. But in producing the innumerable, nameless 
modifications of sound, of which the voice is capable, and 
which are required in ordinary speech, other organs are 
concerned, as the tongue, palate, lips, teeth, nose, &c., 
though the distinct office of each can not be fully deter- 
mined. 

322. Ventriloquism consists in imitating very accu- 
rately those peculiarities of sounds, by which we judge 
of their distance and position, with reference to our- 
selves. Thus, when a person hears a sound, he is usually 
able to determine at once whether it was produced in the 
same apartment with himself, or in an adjoining apart- 
ment, by certain peculiarities it possesses, which he has 
learned from experience. Now, Mr. A. is in the same 
room with Mr. B., but is able to give his voice the same 
peculiarities it would have if coming from a room adjom- 

QuBSTiON 321. What are the organs of the voice 1 How are the sounds of the voice 
produced 1 Wliat organ does the pitch of the voice chiefly depend upon I What other 
organs are brought into use in producing the great variety of sounds of which the voice 
is Qapable 1 322. In what does ventriloquism consist 1 When we hear a sound, how 
do we know whether it originates in our own apartment or an adjoining one ? If two 
men, A and B, are in the same room, how may A produce a sound that to B will ap- 

Rear to come from an adjoining room ? H(«w mjiy he cause his voice to a{ pear as 
coming from any other place ? Why do ventriloquists usually direct the atleotion 
of tli« audience to the point frura which the voice is expected to come 1 
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ing ; Mr. B., not knowing the deception, will imagine ha 
hears a person in that room. In the same manner, sounds 
may be made to appear to come from any other place, as 
from the open air, from the earth, from the body of a 
person, &c., by imitating the peculiarities which our ex* 
perience tells us miffht be expected in sounds commg 
from those places. Usually the ventriloquist will direct 
the attention of his audience to the point from which the 
sound is expected, which very much assists in the ilia 
sion. 



CHAPTER V. 
OPTICS, 

I. PHENOMENA OF LIGHT. 



323. Optics is that branch of science which treats of 
the various phenomena of light and vision. 

It is by means of light that we see objects ; but it has 
not yet been found possible to determine certainly what 
this agent really is. Two important theories concerning 
it have been proposed, each of which at different times has 
been very generally adopted. 

324. Theory of Newton. — The first of these theories is 
that of the illustrious Newton. It supposes that all the 
phenomena of light and vision are produced by exceed- 
ingly small particles which are thrown off by luminous 
bodies, and which move through space and all transpa- 
rent bodies with immense velocity. The particles are 
supposed to be constanthr emanating from all self-lumin- 
ous bodies, and flying off in every direction, and capable 
when coming in contact with other matter, of being re- 
flected, refracted, absorbed, or transmitted. 

This theory is also often called the theory of emissioru 

QnBSTioN 323. What Is treated df in optica 1 Can we determioe with eertainty 
whether light is really material 1 What important t*ieorie« hava baen propoaad con- 
cerning it 1 Sai What ia Newton's theory 1 
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as it supposes that the various phenomena of light are 
produced by particles emitted from the luminous body, 

325. Theory of Huygens.--^ The other theory, proposed 
by Huygens, is usually called the undulatory theory. It 
supposes that there is every where diffused in space, even 
in the most solid transparent bodies, filling up the inter- 
stices between their particles, an exceedingly subtile and 
elastic fluid, in which undulations or oscillations are ex- 
cited by luminous bodies, and transmitted with immense 
velocity, producing the phenomena of light, much in the 
same manner as vibrations in the air (287) produce the 
phenomena of sound. The movements thus excited in 
this subtile medium or ether, are readily propagated 
through a vacuum (which is indeed supposed to be filled 
with the ethereal medium,) and through the most solid 
transparent bodies ; but in this last case, the elasticity 
of the medium being somewhat diminished, the movement 
is less rapid than in free space. 

326. These undulations, or oscillations, however, are 
in some respects unlike the waves produced upon the 
surface of smooth water, when a pebble is thrown into it, 
— an illustration sometimes given — ^being rather oscilla- 
tions in the particles themselves, which are supposed to be 
propagated from particle to particle in much the same man- 
ner as was explained in the use of the ivory balls (59.) 

327. Assuming that the particles 
are spherical, we may suppose that 
each one of them becomes alternately 
extended and depressed, horizontally 
and vertically, as represented in the 
figure ; or, more properly, at its poles 
and equator. Thus, the motion is 
an oscillatory tremulous motion, and 
may be propagated to distant parti- 
cles without thft intermediate ones being moved out of 
their places. 

Question 325. What Is the theory of Huygens called ? How are the phenomena of 
fight supposed to be produced on this theoir 1 Does the supposed subtile medium, 
called ether, pervade even solid bodies ? 326. Are the waves or oscillations of this 
medium like waves upon the surface of water 1 How may we suppose the particles of 
ethe:r alternately extended and depressed 1 327. May these oscillations be propagated 
thro igh the ether without its particles being moved out of theur plaoes} 
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328. The waves of light, like those of sound, are tranth 
mitted ^n every direction, extending on every side of the 
luminous body, the intensiity diminishing as the square 
of the distance increases. The sonorous vibrations of a 
sounding body, as a bell, it will be recollected, are con- 
veyed to the ear, through the atmosphere, by means rf 
the particles of the latter assuming a similar wave-like 
movement ; and, in the same manner, a luminous body, 
as the sun, or a lamp, it is supposed, by exciting an anal- 
ogous oscillatory movement in the universal ethereal 
fluid, which is propagated from particle to particle until 
it reaches the eye, communicates to this organ the sen- 
sation of vision, just as the sonorous vibrations produce 
in the ear the sensation of sound. Darkness, therefore, 
is occasioned by the cessation of this oscillatory move- 
ment, or the repose of this supposed fluid, called ether, 
just as silence results from the cessation of the similar 
movements in the air. 

329. It is impossible in the present state of science to 
say which of these theories— or whether either of ihem 
— ^is true ; but the undulatory theory is now almost 
universally adopted by scientific men, as it accords best 
with well-settled facts. But, in discussing the principles 
of the science, we shall, for the sake of convenience con- 
tinue to speak of light as a material substance transmitted 
from place to place, and capable of being thrown out of its 
course, and otherwise variouslv acted on by other sub- 
stances — Slanguage which would seem to belong to the 
other theory, the theory of emission. 

330. Luminous and Non-luminous Bodies, — ^AU visible 
bodies may be divided into the two classes of luminous 
and non-luminous. The former are those which shine by 
their own light, as the sun, the stars, flame, &c. ; the 
latter those which have not the power of discharging it 
themselves, but are capable of throwing back the light, 
or part of the light, they receive from self-luminous 
bodies, by which they are seen, or become visible. In 



QvB8TiON32a Are the waves propagated in eyerr direction t What is darkneasl 
889. Is the undulatory theory of light now generaUy adopted 3 330. Into what two 
-' 1 may ail visible bodies be divided I What are tuminoM bodies 1 How m ami 
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every ease the light must come from a self-luminous 
body, though it may have been several times reflected 
before meeting the eye. Wjhen a lighted candle is 
brought into a dark room, the form of me flame is seen 
by the light which proceeds directly from the flame it- 
self ; but the objects in the room are seen by the light 
which they receive from the candle, and again throw 
back to the eye. Other objects still there may be in the 
room, which are so situated as not to receive any light 
directly from the candle, but become visible by the light 
reflected from the wall, ceiling, &c., of the room. 

Light is emitted from every visible point of a luminous 
or an illuminated body, and in every direction. 

331. Transparent bodies are such as transmit li^ht 
freely, so that objects may be seen through them. Bodies 
that transmit the light, but not sufficiently to render ob- 
jects visible through them, are said to be translucent. 
Substances that do not permit light to pass throuj^h them 
in any degree are called opake. But this term is some- 
times used to mean the same as non-luminous. 

332. Rays parallel, convergent and divergent. — ^A ray 
is merely a small portion of light ; the smallest portion 
that can be intercepted or examined. A large ray, or a 
combination of rays, is sometimes called a pencil or beam 
of light 

333. The rays of light may be parallel, or they may 
be convergent, or divergent. Parallel rays, as the term 
implies, are every where equally distant from each other ; 
but convergent rays approach each other as they advance, 
while divergent rays separate. 

334. The surface of a body may be considered as 
made up of a great multitude of very small points, and 
from every one of these in a luminous body the rays of 
light are thrown off"; consequently, the rays from a lumi- 
nous body near us must always be divergent; that is, 



luminous bodies seen, as no light is emitted by them t Must the h'ght always originato 
lircim a luminous body 1 Is light emitted from everjr point of a luminous body 7 331. 
What are transparent bodies ? When are bodies said to be translucent 7 When ars 
they said to be opake 1 332. What is a rajf of light 1 What is a pencU or beam 7 333. 
When are rays said to be paraM7 Convergeni7 Divergent 7 334. What may the 
BorAce of a body be supposed to be made up of? Is light emitted from each point 1 
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they must always separate further and further as they 
advauee. 

Thus, let A represent a 
lighted candle, and P and P' 
two pencils of rays emanating 
from points in it ; it will be 
seen that as they advance 
they diverge or separate more 
Divergent Raya. and morc KTom cach Other. In 

this case we have represented 
the rays thrown off from two points only — and indeed 
only a part of those from each of these points, since many 
more rays both above and below those shown in the 
figure, proceed from the same points. To obtain a cor- 
rect idea of what really takes place, it is necessary to 
recollect that pencils of rays are proceeding in this man- 
ner from every point of the flame of the candle, crossing 
each other in every direction. 

As a necessary result of this divergence of the rays of 
light, it must at length become so expanded as to cease 
to affect the eye ; and the body from which it emanates 
will then be invisible. 

Rays of light from a luminous body can, strictly 
speaking, never be parallel ; but, when their source is 
exceedingly distant, as in the case of rays from the sun 
or any other celestial body, it is evident that they may 
be considered so. 

The direct rays of a luminous body can never con- 
verge ; in order ta be convergent, they must first be re- 
flected or refracted, as will be seen hereafter. 

335. Passage of Light Progressive. — The passage of 
light is progressive, it requiring about 16| minutes to 
cross the earth's orbit, or about 8^ minutes to come from 
the sun to the earth. This is best determined by means 
of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, which are constantly 
taking place. 



Will the rays from a body near us always be divergent ? How is this shown In the 

figure in paragraph 334 ? May rays from a very distant body be considered parallel 1 

Can the direct rays from a luminous body ever converge 1 335. Is the passacre of light 

^progressive 1 How long is light in coming from the sun 1 By what means is this deter* 
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The earth and Jupi< 
ter, in their revolutions 
round the sun, are some* 
times both on the same 
side of that luminary, 
and at others they are 
on opposite sides. In 
the figure let S be the 
sun, £ the earth, and J 
Jupiter; both the earth 
and Jupiter being now 
on the same side of the 
sun. The light from Ju- 
piter, in coming to the 
earth, will now have to pass through the distance J E 
only. But, in a little more than six months after the 
earth and Jupiter are in the position above supposed, the 
earth will have advanced to E', and Jupiter to J'; they 
will then be on opposite sides of the sun ; and the light 
from Jupiter, to reach the earth, will have to traverse 
the whole distance J' E^ which is greater than J E by 
the distance A E', or the diameter of the earth's orbit. 

Now, when these two bodies are in the position last 
indicated, in reference to the sun, the eclipses of Jupiter's 
moons are uniformly found to take place about 16| 
minutes later than when they are in the first position ; 
that is. when they are on the same side of the sun. This 
shows that light is this period of time in passing from A 
to E'; or, about 8 J minutes in passing from S to E', or 
fi-om the sun to the earth. 

The velocity of light is, therefore, about 192,000 miles 
a second, which is evidently so great that we are abso- 
lutely incapable of measuring the time that is required 
for light to pass any distance over the earth's surface. 
Indeed, in one second it would pass no less than 8 times 
quite around the earth. 

336. In the same medium, light always moves in a 



mined ? What is the Telocity of light per second 1 How manj times would li|^t pa« 
round the earth in a second 1 396. Does light always move in a straight lins in th9 
I uniform medium 1 in 
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straight line ; it is, therefore, impossible to see through a 
bent tube., 

337. Umbra and Penumbra. — When light falls upon an 
opake object, it is intercepted, and darkness, more or less 
intense, is produced on the opposite side, called a shadow, 
or umbra. This is always surrounded by a border less 
dark than the shadow itself, which is called the penum- 
bra. It is occasioned by the interception of a part of the 
light from the luminous body. An eye situated in the 
penumbra will always be able to see a part, and only a 
part, of the luminous body. 

338. When the 
luminous body is 
larger than an 
opake one in its vi- 
cinity, the shadow 
or umbra of the 
latter will diminish 
as it extends in 
space until it ter- 
minates in a point; 
but the penumbra increases in size and at the same 
time diminishes in intensity until it becomes so dif- 
fused as to be entirely lost. In the figure, let S be the 
sun, and M any opake body of a spherical form, but 
smaller than the sun. The shadow, M N, is of a conical 
form terminating in a point at N; but the penumbra, or 
partial shadow, r P, becomes larger as it extends in space. 
It must, however, at length become so diffused as to 
be entirely lost. 

On the other hand, when the luminous body is smaller 
than the opake one, the shadow of the latter must increase 
in size with the distance indefinitely. 




Umbra and Penumbra 



QuBBTiON 337. What is a ehadow 1 By what is the shadow always surrounded 1 
How is this occasioned 1 Will an observer see the whole of a luminous body when his 
eye is in the penumbra 1 338. When the luminous body is larger than an opalce on* 
In its yicinity, what is true of the umbra and penumbra 1 
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REFLECTION OF LIGHT, OR CATOPTRICS. 

339. When a ray of light, on coming in contact with 
an opake body, is thrown back, it is said to be reflected ; 
and in its reflections it is governed by the same laws aa 
perfectly elastic solid bodies (61.) 

The ray, before it comes in contact with the reflecting 
surface, is called the incident ray ; after it rebounds from 
the surface, it is called the reflected ray. Now, if we 
admit a single ray of light into a darkened chamber, and 
cause it to strike perpendicularly against a reflecting sur- 
face, it is thrown or reflected directly back ; but if the 
reflecting substance is held a little inclined to the ray, it 
is reflected obliquely, and a luminous spot is seen on the 
wall where the ray strikes. 

Let us suppose A B to be the 
reflecting body, E C the incident 
ray, and C D the reflected ray. 
If, now, at C, the point of con- 
tact, we erect a perpendicular, 
C P, then E C P will be the an- 
gle of incidence, and PCD the 
angle of reflection ; and these 
two angles will always be equal. 
It is not necessary that the re- 
flecting surface should be a plane ; it may be concave, 
as a by or convex, as A' B', and yet the ray will obey the 
fiame law. 

340. Mirrors. — A good reflecting surface is called a 
mirror or speculum. Mirrors are made usually of polished 
metal, or of glass, covered on the back with an amalgam 
of tin. 

341. A considerable portion of light is always lost on 
coming in contact with reflecting surfaces, no mirror be- 
ing capable of throwing back or reflecting all the lighL 
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Question 339. When is light said to be reflected 1 What is meant hr the incident, 
and what by the reflected ray 1 What are the angles of inciiience and reflection ia 
the figure in this paragraph? Must the reflecting sarface be a plane surface? 9iO, 
What IB A mirror 1 341. Will all the light be reflected t 
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The more inclined the incident ray is to the reflecting 
surface, the greater will be the proportion reflected.- 
When the reflector is transparent, as a glass plate, much 
more light is reflected from the second than from the first 
surface ; and this proportion is increased when the back 
is coated with some resinous cement or black paint ; or, 
better still, some metallic amalgam, as in the common 
ooking-glass. In this case the reflections.become very 
vivid, and the images of objects bright. 

342. Mirrors are made of various forms, of which the 
chief are the plane, the concave, and the convex. The 
common looking-glass is an instance of a plane mirror ; 
it consists simply of a plain, level, polished surface. The 
concave mirror is a portion of the inside surface of a 
hollow sphere, — ^usually but a small portion of the whole 
sphere. The convex mirror, in like manner, is a portion 
of the external surface of a sphere. A line perpendicu- 
lar to the centre of a. concave or convex mirror is called 
its axis. 

343. TTie Plane Miiror. — ^Rays of light reflected from 
a plane mirror always retain the same direction with re- 
ference to each other after reflection as they possessed 
before. Thus, rays parallel before reflection will be re- 
flected parallel ; and rays convergent, or divergent, 
before reflection, will be reflected convergent or diver- 
gent, as the case may be. This may be more clearly 
understood by referring to the accompanying figure. 

Let A B be a plane 
mirror, and CD two 
parallel rays ; after re- 
flection thev take the 
direction c a, and to the 
eye they will appear to 
come in the direction 
C D'. Diverging rays 
proceeding from a 
point, E, will be re- 
flected in the direction eee, and will appear to come frona 

QtmsTiON 342. What different forms of mirrors are mentioned 1 What is (he foim 
of the pUme mirror t The convex mirror t The concave f What is the axis of a con- 
Tex or coDcaye mirror 1 343. Do rays of light reflected from a plane mirror always r»> 
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the point E' behind the mirror. So will the converging 
rays, F F F, be likewise reflected converging ; and they 
will meet in the point G, just as if they originated in the 
direction F' F' F'. The effect of reflection in every case 
is to throw the apparent origin of the rays on the opposite 
side of the mirror, since objecte always appear to the eye 
to be situated in the direction of the rays which finally 
reach that organ. 

344. The Concave Mirror, — Rays reflected from a cofi" 
cave mirror are in general made to converge ; or if they 
are very divergent, they are made to diverge less. Par- 
allel rays are made to converge to a point called the 
principal /ocM5 of the mirror, which is about midway be- 
tween the centre of the sphere of which the mirror is a 
part, and the surface of the mirror. 

Let "A E B, be a con- 
cave mirror; C, the cen- 
tre of the sphere of which 
the mirror forms a part; 
and d efg h parallel rays. 
After reflection they will 
be collected in the focus, 
Concave Mirror, F, whcrc the light and hcat 

of all the rays will of course 
be concentrated. E F is called the focal distance of the 
mirror. 

^ From what has been said it is evident that rays ema- 
nating from the focus F will be reflectecf parallel. 

The concave mirror may 
be considered as a multi- 
tude of plane mirrors in- 
clined toward each other. 
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^ V^y^ ^ Let A B C D be four plane 

bV- — - — d. mirrors arranged on the 

Plant Mirror; circumferencc of a circle, 

and abed, several parallel 

rays ; these rays will strike the mirrors at different an- 

tata the game direction with reference to each other after reflection as before? How 
Isthis illustrated by the figure 1 2A\. How are rays r ^fleeted from the concave mirror 1 
What is tbe/'^w« of a concave mirror 1 Where is it situated 1 What is the foetjH du* 
"ance of a -•oncave mirror ? What may tjie concave nirror be considered om made uf 
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gles, and obey the usual law (339;) but they will all b« 
reflected very nearly to the same point, F. 

Rays converging before reflection are, by reflection 
from the concave mirror, made more convergent ; and 
their focus is nearer the mirror than F, the focus of par- 
allel rays. ^ 

345. Rays diverging before 
reflection will be made after re* 
flection less divergent, parallel, 
or convergent, according to 
their previous divergency. Sup- 
pose them to be radiated from 
a luminous body situated at P, 
Conjugau Foci, in the figure ; then, after reflec- 

. tion, the focus will be, not at F, 
as before, but at/, a point nearer the centre, C. If now, 
the radiant point, P, be made to approach the centre, C, 
the focus /will also gradually approach to C ; and when 
the radiant, P, reaches that point, its rays, it is evident, 
will be reflected directly back. If P is carried still nearer 
the mirror A B than C, / will recede beyond C to the 
right, and the two foci will have changed places. The 
two points, P and/, are therefore sometimes called con- 
jugate foci, to represent their intimate relation to each 
other. If the luminous body be placed nearer the mir- 
ror than F, which is the focus of parallel rays, its rays 
will be reflected, not parallel, but divergent, as though 
they emanated from some point behind the mirror. 

346. The Convex Mirror. — The eflfect of the convea: 
mirror is directly the reverse of that of the concave mir- 
ror ; it separates the rays after reflection. 

Thus, let abode be several parallel rays incident 
upon a convex mirror, A B, of which C is the centre of 
convexity ; they will be reflected according to the general 
law, making for each ray the angle of incidence equal to 
the angle of reflection ; the ray a will therefore take the 

QcBSTiON 346. How will diverging rays be reflected by the concave mirror? Will 
the focus of diverging rays be the same as if they were parallel ? If the radiant point, 
P, is made to approach the mirror, how will the focus be affected 1 If the lumiHiuii 
body is placed nearer the mirror than its principal focus, what will be the effect ? 346 
What is the effect of the convex mirror upon rays of light 1 From what point will th« 
rays appear to smanate 1 What is this point called ? 
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direction of a', h that of 
b\ d that of d/y and e that 
of e'. They will all ap- 
pear after reflection to 
come from the same point, 
P, behind the mirror, 
which is therefore called 
the virtualy or apparent 
focus. 

347. When a pencil of 
rays falls upon a concave 
surface, after reflection it is evident that they must inter- 
sect each other, and the points of intersection will con- 
stitute a curved line, which is termed a camticy or some- 
times a caustic by reflection. 

To exhibit this curve, fill a wine- 
glass nearly full with milk, and 
place it so that it may receive the 
direct light of the sun or of a lamp, 
as represented in the figure. The 
light will be reflected from the 
concave surface of the glass, and 
form the curve upon the surface of 
the milk. The same eflfect will be 
produced if a piece of card is fitted 
accurately into the glass a little 
below the top. 

348. Formation of Images by Reflection. — The surface 
of a body, as we have seen (334,) may be considered as 
made up of points ; and to see this surface is to see all 
these points, each of its proper color, and in its proper 
position, with reference to all the others. So, to form 
an image of the object, is to form an image of all its 
points in their natural position ; and an image of a point 
is formed when all, or only part of the rays emanating 
from it are again collected and reflected to the eye. 

349. There are, however, two kinds of images o* 




es> 
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QxTESTiON 347. What is illustrated in the figure of para^aph 347 ? 348. If the surface 
of a body may be considered as made up of many points, what is it to see a body 1 349. 
Bow many kinds of images of bodies are ther« ? What is the first kind ? How m lat 
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objects, which in some respects are quite different from 
each other. The first kind, sometimes called a virtual 
irnaffe, is merely a reflection to the eye of a portion of 
the light that proceeds from an object. The image of an 
object seen in a common looking-glass is of this kind. 
Here no screen is needed, but the observer must be so 
situated as to see the surface of the reflector behind 
which the image seems to be situated. 

The second kind of image is generally formed upon a 
screen of some kind, as a piece of paper, or cloth, or the 
surface of ground glass. In this case the reflectinff sur- 
face may be entirely concealed from view ; it is only ne- 
cessary that the surface on which the image is formed 
should be visible. 

350. From what has already been said of the plane 
mirror (343,) it necessarily folloXvs that the image of an 
object seen in it will always appear erect and of the nat- 
ural size, and situated just as far behind the mirror as the 
object is in front of it. Let it be constantly borne in 
mind that the light by which an object is seen emanates 
from each point of that object, and diverges as it advan- 
ces until it reaches the eye. 

Thus, let A B C be three 
points of an object, as a cross, 
which is seen by the eye, E. 
From these three points (as well 
as from every other point of the 
object) rays are thrown off in 
Diverging Rayt, cvcry direction, diverging as 

they proceed ; but a small pencil 
of those from each point is intercepted by the eye, and by 
this pencil that individual point is seen. Thus, from 
each point of an object, a cone of rays may be supposed 
to be formed, the base of which is at the pupil of the eye, 
and the apex at the point from which the rays emanate. 
Each point, therefore, of the object, is seen by its own 

the observer be situated in reference to the mirror, in order to see the image 1 What 
is an image of the second kind usually formed upon 1 May an image of this kind be 
observed when the mirror itself is entirely concealed from view ? 360. Where will th« 
image of an object seen in a plane mirror always appear to be situated ? By what ia 
each point oi a!n object seen 1 Must each point be seen by its own independent ccnc 
of raysl 
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independent cone of rays ; and, to see the whole assem- 
blage of points of the surface of the body next the eye 
of the observer, is, as before observed, to see the object. 

351. It will be easy now, it is believed, to understand 
the manner in which images are produced by the plane 
mirror. As this mirror reflects diverging rays equally 
divergent as before reflection (343,) the only eflect of 
the mirror on the cones of rays from the several points 
of the object will be to turn them all precisely alike out 
of their course, and thus change the apparent place of 
their origin; or, in other words, change the apparent 
place of the object. 

Let A B be a plane mirror ; M 
N, an object placed before it ; and 
E, the eye of the observer ; then, of 
all the rays emitted from the two 
points M and N, and subsequently 
reflected from the mirror, those only 
can reach the eye which are so sit- 
uated with respect to it and the 
points M N, that the angles of inci- 
dence and reflection wiu be eoual. 
Suppose the cones of rays M D F 
and N G H, to be so situated ; they will be reflected to 
the eye precisely as diverging as before ; and if they are 
continued backward, they will seem to originate in the 
points m and n respectively. And as the rays diverge 
equally before and after reflection, the points m and n will 
appear just as far behind the mirror as M and N are in 
front of it. The image of an object, therefore, seen in 
the plane mirror, is always of the same size as the object, 
and is situated just as far behind the mirror as the object 
is in front of it. 

352. Virtual images (349) are formed by concave and 
convex mirrors in the same manner as by plane ones ; 
but those produced by the convex mirror are always 
smaller, while those produced by the concave are larger 
than the object. The reason of it may be shown without 

QuBSTioM 351. What will be the effect of the plane mirror upon the supposed cone of 
rmys from each point of an object 1 What is the design of the figure in paragraph 331 1 
862. May images of the first kind be formed by concave and convex mirrors Y will th« 
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Imagef Convex Mirror. 



difBculty. Let A B be a convex 
mirror, and D F an object in front 
of it. If, now, rays are supposed 
to emanate from the object, a por- 
tion of them from each point will 
be intercepted by the mirror, and 
reflected to the eye at E ; but, as 
they are made oy the mirror to 
diverge more than before reflec- 
tion, they will appear to emanate 
from a point behind the mirror 
nearer to it than the object is in 
front. The point D will appear at D', and the point F at 
F' ; the image being smaller than the object. The points 
D' and F' will always be situated in lines drawn from D 
and F to C, the centre of convexity of the mirror. 

^ 853. When an object 

is placed nearer a con- 
cave mirror than its 
principal focus, an im- 
age is formed by it in the 
same manner; and, as 
before stated, it will be 
larger than the object. 
Let A B be a concave 
mirror, and M N an ob- 
ject in front of it, nearer 
than its principal focus. 
The rays, after reflection, being less divergent than 
before, the image of the object will appear further from 
the mirror than the object is, and larger. The rays from 
the points, M and N, will appear to originate at M' and 
N', in lines drawn from the centre, C, through M and N 
respectively. 

354. The mode in which real images, or images of the 
second kind, are formed, will be understood by the 
accompanying figure. Let E A, E G, and E B, be three 

Image of an object seen in a convex mirror be smaller or larger than the object 1 
Where will it appear to be situated 7 353. Where, in reference to the concave mirror, 
must an object be situated in order that an image of this kind may be seen in it 1 Will 
U be larger or smaller thaii the object 1 854. In the figure in paragraph 354, if an object 
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rays emitted from the point, 
E, of an object, E D, in front 
of a concave mirror, A B, 
and further from it than C, its 
centre of concavity. The 
_ ray, E G, being incident upon 

Image, ommvt Mirror. the mirror at its Centre, will 

be reflected just as much be- 
low the axis G H as E G is above it ; •and to the same 
point will both the other rays from E, E A and E B, be 
reflected. An image of the point E, therefore, will b© 
formed at E', a little below the axis, H G ; and, in the same 
manner, an image of the point D will be formed at D', a 
little above the axis. So, the images of the several points 
between E and H will be arranged in their proper order 
below the axis, while those of the part D H will be above 
the axis, the whole forming an inverted image of the ob- 
ject, E' D'. 

.355. The size of the image E' D' will be as much less 
than that of the object E D, as its distance from the mir- 
ror is less. That is, the size of the image will be to that 
of the object, as the distance of the image from the mir- 
ror is to the distance of the object. 

If the object is placed at E' D', its image will be 
painted on a screen situated at E D, and will be as much 
magnified as it was diminished in the former instance. 
In this case also the image will be inverted in reference 
to the object. In both cases, it will be observed, the 
image and object occupy the places of the conjugate foci 
(345) of the mirror. 

If an object is placed exactly in the focus of parallel 
rays, no image can be produced, since all the rays will he 
reflected parallel ^f placed nearer than this, they will be 
made to diverge after reflection, and of course no image 
can be formed in front of the mirror. 

356. Experiments illustrating these principles can 
easily be performed by means of a lighted candle m a 

be placed at E D, where will the image or the points, E and D, be formed 1 Will tha 
image be erect or inverted 1 355. How will the «ize of the image u <npare with that ol 
the object? If the object were placed at E' D', where would tne image be formed 1 
Would it be larger or smaller than the object 7 Will an imajfe be formed wlien the ob 
ifcl is in the focus of parullcl rays 1 35U. liow may experimeuts be p&rformed to illus 
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dark room, and any concave mirror of sufficient size 
Having placed the mirror in a proper position upon a 
table, let the candle be placed near it, as at D' E^ but a 
little one side of its axis ; then let a screen, as a sheet of 
white paper, be held at a distance, as at £ D, and a per- 
fect image of the flame, but much larger and in an in- 
verted position, will be seen upon it. 

Let the candle be now carried slowly to the right, the 
image will at the*same time approach the mirror and will 
become smaller, until at length they will meet at C ; and 
if the candle is carried still nirther to the right, the image 
will be found at the left of C, and will now be smaller 
than the object. In every case the-same rule holds in 
regard to the comparative magnitudes of the object and 
image. 

857. Experiment wiihn Concealed Mirror, — ^By means 
of a concealed concave mirror of a large size, various 
illusions have sometimes been practised. 

Let 6 F be a large 
concave mirror, not 
less than a foot in 
diameter, and let A 
B be a portion of a 
screen concealing it 
from the direct view^ 
of the observer, but 
oonceoted JUirror. having an Opening in 

it exactly in front of 
the mirror. An object is then placed inverted at C, and 
strongly illuminated by a lamp, which, however, must 
not cast its light upon the mirror. Both the flowers and 
the lamp are also concealed from the spectator, whose 
eye is supposed to be at E. He will, however, see a 
beautiful image of the flowers erect at D, in the opening 
in the screen ; but, upon his attempting to lay hcrfd of 
them, a dagger or some other object, to his utter conster- 
nation, instantly takes their place. This is done by a 

trate the mode in which images are formed by means of the concave mirror 1 357. 
How may the image of an object be formed so as to be visible to the observer whea 
both the mirror and object are concealed 1 
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person Ijehind the sereen instantly removing the flowers 
and substituting a dagger in their place. 

358. Besides the mirrors described above, others of 
different forms are sometimes constructed, but they 
always form distorted images of objects. Of this kind 
are cylindrical and coniqal mirrors, the names of which 
sufficiently indicate their forms. The effect of a cylin- 
drical mirror may be seen by taking a bright sheet of tin- 
plate in the two hands, and slightly bending its two op- 
posite sides backward, and observing the image of the 
face in it. Every part of the face will appear of the full 
length, but will be diminished in breadth, giving the 
whole a ludicrous aspect. If the upper and lower sides 
of the plate are bent backward, the reverse effect will be 
produced ; the parts of the face will appear of the usual 
breadth, but greatly diminished in length. 

359. Anamorphoses, — Sometimes dis- 
torted pictures of objects are made, so that 
seen in one of these mirrors, all the parts 
of the object shall appear in their true 
pi:oportions. Thus, let A be a cylindri- 
cal mirror, standing perpendicularly upon 
the paper, and let the figure, B C D E, be 
observed as it will be reflected from its 
surface. It will then appear as a perfect 
__ _ square, F, the distortion in the picture 

Anamorpho8e8. being ucccssary to give it this form after 
reflection from a cylindrical surface. 
The same law holds here as elsewhere ; the rays of 
light from the different points in the picture, when re- 
flected from the cylindrical surface, make the angles of 
incidence and reflection equal ; and such cases are to be 
considered as natural and necessary consequences of that 
law. Let the student trace the rays from the several 
points BCD and E, to the eye. The next figure repre- 
sents a more complex case. 

Question 358. May mirrors of other forms, besides those already described, be con- 
structed 1 What is said of the images formed by them 1 How may the effect of a cyl 
indrical mirror be familiarly shown 1 When will the parts of the face be diminished 
in length, and when in breadth 1 3G9. What must be the form of a figure that will pro- 
duce a square when viewed in a cylindrical mirror ? What are these changes of form 
■ometimes called ^ 

20 
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The accompanying figure 
represents a cylindrical mir- 
ror, AB, with a distorted 
figure, M N, in front of it, 
the image of which in the 
mirror assumes the appear- 
ance of a regular portrait. 

The changes of form pro- 
duced in this way are some- 
times called anamorphoses. 



Anamorphosea. 



REFRACTION OF LIGHT, OR DIOPTRICS. 



IS not 



3G0. We have heretofore seen that a ray of light 
usually moves in a straight line ; but this is the case only 
while it is passing in the same uniform medium, as 
through the air; when it passes obliquely from one me- 
dium to another, as from air to water or glass, or from 
either of these into the air, it is bent more or less out of 
a straight line, and is said to be refracted. But if the ray 
passes perpendicularly from one medium to the other, it 
^ then refracted. 

Let MN and PQ be two 
media, lying in contact with 
each other, the lower of which 
is most dense, and two rays, as 
A B and C B, passing through 
them. A B, being perpendicu- 
lar to the surfaces of the me- 
dia, will not be bent out of its 
course, but will proceed in a 
RefTiuaum of Light, straight line to E ; but the ray, 

C B, on arriving at B, instead 
f continuing a straight course to D, will be bent down- 




QxTBSTioN 360. What will be the effect when a ray of light passes obliquely from ono 
medium to another of different density 1 Will the ray be refracted when it passes per- 
pendicularly from one medium to the other? When the ray passes from a rare to a 
lenser medium, ia what direction is it refracted ? In what direction is the ray le- 
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ward, and take the direction B F ; that is, it will be bent 
or refracted toward the perpendicular, BE. On the 
other hand, when a ray passes obliquely from a dense to 
a rare medium, it will be refracted from the perpendicu- 
lar. Let the ray be supposed to pass from F to B, when 
it arrives at B, it will be bent downward from the per- 
pendicular B A, and take the direction B C. 

When the ray passes from the rare medium, M N, to 
the denser medium, P Q, the angle, ABC, is called the 
angle of incidence, and F B E the angle of refraction ; 
but, if it passes in the opposite direction, then FBE is 
the angle of incidence, and ABC the angle of refraction. 
The refraction of light may be well 
illustrated by the following simple 
experiment. Place a piece of money, 
B, in an empty basin, and stand by 
the side of it, having the eye at A, 
just so that the money may be con- 

cealed by the side of the vessel. 

i^ecta (if Refraetton. Then let an attendant pour in water, 
and the money will be seen gradually 
tp come into view, and to appear as if situated at B' in- 
stead of B. The ray of light from B, after the vessel is 
filled with water, in passing from the dense medium 
wrater, to the air, which is much less dense, instead of 
passing directly to C, as it did before the water was 
potfi-ed in, is now bent downward, and proceeds to the 
eye at A. But, as an object always appears to be situated 
in the direction of the ray when reaching the eye, the^ 
piece of money will now appear to be at B', as stated 
above. 

It is in consequence of refraction that a spoon in a 
tumbler of water always appears bent at the surface ; 
the rays of light from the part above the water come 
directly to the eye, but those from the part beneath the 
water, being bent downward as they enter the air, cause 



fracted when it pastes from a dense to a rare medium 1 By what familiar experiment 
may the refraction of light be illustrated 1 Why does the object become visible as the 
water is poured in? \Vny does a spoon in a tumbler of water appear brolcen at tha 
wir&cet 
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that part of it to appear elevated above its true i)osition ; 
and of course it will seem to be bent just at the sur 
face. 

361. All substances do not refract light equally, some 
possessing the power of bending it much more out of its 
original course than others ; but it is always to be 
remembered that in any particular case the amount by 
which the ray will be bent out of its course will depend 
upon the nature of the medium it leaves, as well as upon 
that of the medium it enters. Thus, a ray passing from 
air into glass, is more bent out of its course than when 
passing from water to glass ; so when the ray passes 
from glass to air, it is bent more from a straight line than 
when passing from glass to water. 

862. Irregular Refraction. — Light is often irregjularly 
refracted by passing through a medium, the density of 
which is not uniform. It is the change of density that 
often causes the appearance of veins and irregularities in 
glass and other transparent substances. 

Every one has noticed the peculiar wave-like motion 
that seems to be going on in the air by the side of a hot 
stove or stove-pipe ; it is best seen by attempting to 
look directly by the stove to some object, as a window, 
beyond it. This is occasioned by the unequal refracting 
powers of different portions of the air, as they are ex- 
panded unequally, and put in motion by the heat. The 
rays of light, in passing through air in this state, ar% in- 
deed but slightly bent out of their direct course, but it is 
distinctly perceptible to the eye. 

The same appearance is sometimes, though rarely, ob 
served in the open air, in peculiar states of the atmos 
phere, in the warm weather of summer. 

363. Refraction of the Atmosphere, — When light trav- 
erses obliquely a medium, the density of which varies 
uniformly, it describes a curve. This is the case with the 



QuBSTiON 361. Do all bodies refract Iwfht equally 7 Will a ray of light be most bent 
out of its original course in passing from air to glass, or from wateT to glass ? 9f^/ 
How is light affected in passing through a medium of varying density? How is the 
wave-like motion, often seen in the air by the side of a heated stove, accounted for 1 Is 
the same appearance sometimes observed in the open air 1 363. What is the course of a 
ray of light m passing obliquely through a medium, the density of wh>ch varies ua» 
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light of the heavenly bodies in passing through the earth's 
atmosphere, so that we never see them m their true 
places, except when they are directly over our heads. 

Thus, let S be the sun 
in the horizon, and E, a 
section of the earth with 
the atmosphere surround- 
ing it. As the atmosphere 
is much more dense near 
the earth than at a distance 
from it, (210,) a ray of 

Refraction of , the Atmosphere. light from the SUU in Or 

near the horizon, after en- 
tering it, as at A, will gradually be bent downward as it 
approaches the earth. A spectator at B, therefore, in- 
stead of seeing the sun at S, its true place, will see it 
considerably higher, as at S'. It is found that in conse- 
quence of the sun's apparent elevation from this cause, 
he actually appears above the horizon at rising about 
three minutes earlier, and, at setting, remains the same 
time longer, than he otherwise would, thus increasing the 
length of the day about six minutes. 

364. Bodies seen in the horizon in peculiar states of 
the atmosphere, sometimes appear singularly elevated by 
this cause above their proper natural position, and are 
said by sailors to loom up, A ship at a distance, or an 
island with the buildings upon it, will appear twice their 
ordinary height above the surface of the sea, while their 
other dimensions remain as usual. This is occasioned 
by the unusually great refracting power of the atmosphere, 
by reason of the temperature and the presence of other 
substances, as vapors, floating in it. This appearance is 
often observed in a striking manner on the coast of New 
England, just before the commencement of severe snow- 
storms. 
St 

formly 1 How is the light of the sun affected by the earth's atmosphere 1 Do we ever 
see the heavenly bodies in their true places 1 Do we see the heavenly bodies when 
near the horizon above or below their true places 1 How much longer does the sua 
appear above the horizon at setting, in consequence of refraction, than he otherwise 
would 1 364. When are distant bodies said by sailors to loom up7 How is this ap* 

Searance occasioned ? Under what circumstances is this phenomenon often seen on 
le ccut of New England 1 

20* 
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365. Toted Reflection of Light. — A ray of light can not 
pass from a dense to a rare medium, but is totally re- 
flected, whenever the angle of incidence exceeds a cer- 
tain magnitude, depending upon the nature of the me 
dium. 

Let ABC be a section of a 

f)rism of glass, and R a ray of 
ight entering it perpendicularly 
and incident upon the inner sur 
face, B C, at D ; if the angle of 
incidence, P D R, is greater than 
41° 48', none of the light will pass 
out at D, but the whole will be 
reflected upward to R'. It is, 
therefore, properly said to be totally 
reflected. If the angle, PDR, is a little less than 41° 
48', a portion of the light will pass out at D, and take the 
direction D R". 

The briUiancy of light, when totally reflected, far ex- 
ceeds that reflected from the most perfect mirrors. To 
show this, let a tumbler nearly filled with clear water, be 
held up so that the upper surface of the liquid may be 
seen from beneath ; it will appear of a beautiful silvery 
whiteness, by reason of the total reflection of the light 
incident upon it, and no object held above it will be visi- 
ble through it. 

366. Progress of Light through different Media. — The 
progress of a ray of light through any medium of uniform 
density may always oe easily traced by means of the 
foregoing principles, and the result determined. 

In passing through a pane of elass, or any medium 
bounded by two parallel plane surfaces, the direction of 
a ray of light is not changed, but its position is more o 
less altered. 



U.UGSTION 365. What is meant by the total reflection of lifrht ? What is the ^eates 
angle of incidence a ray oflight can have in passing from glass into the air ? What wil 
be the effect if the angle of incidence is greater than 4F ^ ? What i§ said of the bri^ 
lijincy of light when totally reflected ? How lns^y this be shown by means of a tumbler 
of clear water? 366. Will the foregoing principles be sufBcient to determine the course 
of a ray in passing from one medium to another ? Is the direction of a rav changed in 
pa.«S5ng a pane of glass which has its two plane surfaces paraHel'l Will the refraction 
of the lay, as it leaves the glass, be 'ust equal to that which took place as it entered 1 
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Thus, let A B be a piece of plate 
glass, the surfaces of which are per- 
fectly parallel, and let C D be a ray 
of light incident at D ; it will, on 
entering and leaving the glass, be 
refracted, according to the laws al- 
ready stated (360 ;) but both refrac- 
tions will be exactly equal in amount, 
and in opposite directions ; that is, 
it will be bent upward at D, and 
downward by an equal amount at K 
so that K E will be parallel to C D. It is, however, moved 
a little to one side from its formerposition, by the distance, 
in the present case, between K E and the dotted line ex- 
tending from D. This distance must always be less than 
the thickness of the glass. The effect of this upon con- 
verging rays is to prevent their coming to a focus as 
soon as they otherwise would. Let FGH be several 
converging rays ; it will be seen by tracing their course, 
that after emerging from the glass, they are removed a 
little further from each other than they were before, and 
must proceed a little further before meeting. 

367. If the two surfaces of the glass where the light 
enters and leaves it are not parallel, the ray will be bent 
more or less out of its course. 

Let A B C be the section 
of a triangular prism, of which 
A C and C B are the refract- 
ing surfaces, and AB the 
base. A ray of light, D E, 
from a luminous body, D, on 
entering the glass, will be 
bent downward in the direc- 
tion E F ; and again, on es- 
caping into the air, it will be bent downward in the 
direction F G ; so that both refractions turn it from its 
original course in the same direction. If an eye be 

Will conyerging rays come to a focus fun soon aAer passing through a glass of this kind 
as they otherwise would ? What will be tlie efftct upon diverging raysl 367. If th« 
two surfaces are not parallel, what will be the tfffCl 1 Wliut is shown in the figure ia 
this paragraph 1 Where will the object appear to be situalcU to au t>e at 6 1 




Section of Prism, 



ABC 3> £ F 

mm- 
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Situated at G, the object, D, will appear to be at d, in the 
direction of G F produced. 

368. Instead of a solid glass prism, as represented 
above, one may easily be formed for the purpose, by hav- 
ing a frame made of tin, or even of wood, and puttying 
in three pieces of glass, and filling it with water or other 
transparent liquid. Or it will answer for many experi- 
ments if made with only two sides, with the space be- 
tween them filled with water. 

369. Lenses. — Lenses are 
ABC 3> E F rnade of glass, or some trans- 
f parent substance, and are of 
.jg- such a form that the rays of 
light in passing through them 
are either collected or dis- 
persed. 

The double-convex lens, A, is 
a solid, bounded by two convex surfaces. 

The plano-convex lens, B, is merely half a double-con- 
vex, one surface being convex, as in the double-convex 
lens, but the other plane. 

The double-concave lens, C, has both its surfaces con- 
cave, like a solid formed of two watch-glasses placed 
back to b§.ck, and the space between them filled up with 
transparent matter. 

The plano-concave lens, D, has one of its surfaces con- 
cave and the other plane. 

The meniscusy E, is a lens having one surface convex 
and the other concave, and these curves meet if pro- 
duced. The convexity of one surface exceeds the con- 
cavity of the other. 

The concavo-convex lens, F, like the meniscus, has one 
surface convex and the other concave, but if produced, 
the curves do not meet. The concavity of one surface 
exceeds the convexity of the other. 

In all these lenses, a line, M N, passing through their 

QI7B8TION 368. Is a solid glass prism necessary for this experiment? How may a 
prism be fitted for this purpose t 369. What are lenses 7 What are they usually made 
of? What is the form of the dotMe-eonvex lens 7 What is the plano-convex lens? 
What is the form of the douMe-concave lens 1 The plano-concave 7 What is the form 
of the two surfaces of the meniscus 7 la what does the concavo-convex lens diflfer from 
the meniscus ? What is the axis of a lens 1 
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centres and perpendicular to their surfaces at this point, 
is called the axis. 

370. The course of a ray 
through any one of the 
above lenses may be easily 
traced in the following man- 
ner. Let ABCD be a 
spherical lens, (which is 

only a particular form of 

Spherical Lent, the doublc-convex,) and M 

N O three parallel rays inci- 
dent upon it. The middle ray, N, being perpendicular 
to the surface, will not be refracted in passing through 
the lens ; but the ravs, M and O, on entering the lens at 
A and D (being refracted toward the perpendiculars, A 
S and D S,) will be made slightly to converge ; and, on 
leaving the lens, (being refracted from perpendiculars at 
the points B C,) will be made to converge still more ; and 
the result will be to bring them to a focus at F. 

The etTect of the double-convex lens is precisely the 
same as that of the sphere, but somewhat less in degree. 
It is to collect the rays. 

371. The distance of the focus of parallel rays from 
the convex lens depends upon the degree of convexity. 
In the double-convex lens of glass, it is at the distance 
of the centre of the sphere of which* the lens is a part ; 
but, in the plano-convex lens, the focus is at the distance 
of the diameter of the sphere, or twice the radius. 

Let AB be a double-convex 
lens, having each of its faces a 
portion of the surface of a sphere 
whose centre is at C, then this will 
be the point to which parallel rays, 
M, will be made to converge. If 
DmMe Convex Lena. oue side of the Icus was plane, 
then parallel rays would converge 

Question 370. Why will not the middle ray, N, in the figure of this parairraph, be re- 
fracted in passing the spherical lens? In what direction will the rays, M and O, be 
lefracted on entering the lens and on leaving iti What will be the result 1 Is the 
tffect of the double-convex lens the samel 371. Upon what does the distance of th« 
focus from the lens depend 1 What is the distance of the focus of a double-convex 
lens 1 What is the distance in a plano-convex lens ? 
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to the point, D, at the distance of the diameter of the 
same sphere. 

372. If the rays are converging before entering the 
double-convex lens, the focus will be nearer the lens than 
the centre, C, but if they are diverging, it will be further 
from the lens. The same effect will also be produced 
upon the focal distance of the plano-convex lens. 

The well-known burning-glass is usually a double-con- 
vex lens ; and its effect, when held in the direct rays of 
the sun, is simply to concentrate the rays of heat, as well 
as those of light, to a point or focus. And the heat at 
this point is as much greater than the heat of the sun at 
the glass, as the surface over which it is distributed is 
less. 

Burning-glasses of great power have sometimes been 
constructed. One made by Mr. Parker was three feet in 
diameter, and had a second smaller lens connected with 
it in order to diminish the diameter of the focus. The 
heat of the sun when concentrated by it was so great as 
to be capable of melting the less fusible metals, as gold 
and platinum, and other refractory substances. Indeed, 
such an instrument is perhaps capable of producing as 
great a heat as can be produced by any other means. 

373. The effect of the double- 

^^ ^!Bi»^ N, concave lens is to disperse the 

"^^^^^:j| ^ \ _ rays of light. Let AB be a 

r"'^^ j |^ 5?^ c ]- J m double-concave lens, having both 

Z^^^^^^^^ ^' /^ ^^s surfaces portions of equal 

--"'''''JfflllK^^^^^^^X spheres; and suppose parallel 

Double Concave lsm, rays, M, to be incident upon it 

in the manner shown. These 

rays will be made to diverge by passing through the lens, 

and to appear to proceed from a point, as C, which is 

therefore called the virtual or apparent focus. 

The effect of the plano-concave lens, it is easy to see. 

Question 372. If the rays are converging before entering the lens will the distance <n 
the focus be greater or less than if they were parallel 1 What is the common burning- 

6 lass 1 What is its effect when held in the direct rays of the sun 7 How much greater 
I the heat in its focus than the heat of the sun before being concentrated 1 What was 
the diameter of Mr. Parker's great burning-glass 1 Why Wis a second lens used with 
it 1 What is said of the heat capable of being produced by such an instrument 1 373. 
What is the effect of the concave lens upon rays of light 1 What is its virtual or appa- 
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will be the same as that of the double-concave, but only 
less in degree. 

The action of the meniscus is the same as that of a 
double-convex lens of the same focal distance, the effect* 
of the convex side in converging the rays being greater 
than that of the concave side in separating them. So 
the effect of the concavo-convex lens is the same as that 
of the double-concave lens, but less in degree. 

374. Formation of Images by Lenses. — Images are 
formed by lenses much in the same manner in several 
respects as they are by mirrors. As we have before seen 
(350,) rays of light are emitted from every point of a visi- 
ble object ; and when the object is so arranged with 
reference to a convex lens that a portion of these rays 
from each point are again united in regular order, an 
image of that point will be formed. 

Let LCL be a 
double-convex lens, 
and M N an object 
in front of it. From 
every point, as M, 
rays are emitted in 
every direction ; but 
a cone of them rep- 
resented by M L L, 
is intercepted by 
the lens, and again 
united at m, forming there an image of the point M. In 
the same manner, by a cone of tays emitted from N, an 
image of this point will also be produced at n; and thus 
an image of all the points of M N will be formed in m n, 
in their proper order, though in an inverted position, in 
reference to the object. 

375. The size of the image will always be to that of 
the object as its distance from the lens is to the distance 
of the object from the lens. 

rent focus 1 What will be the effect of a concave lens upon converging rays 1 How 
Will diverging rays be affected? What is said of the action of tne meniscus 1 374. 
When will an image of an object be produced by a convex lensl May we consider tha 
images of all the points of the object to be formed separately 1 What will be the posi- 
tion of the image in reference to the object 7 375. Upon what will the size of the image, 
ks compared with the object, depend 1 When will the image be smaller than the ob> 




Image formed by Convex Lens, 
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Image of Candle, 



An easy experiment illustrating these points may be 
readily formed in the evening, or in a darkened room, by 
means of a candle and a common magnifying-glass, or 
pne lens of spectacles used by an aged person. 

Suppose A B to be a glass 
of this kind, and C D the 
flame of a candle placed at a 
considerable distance from 
it. As before explained, a 
diminished and inverted im- 
age of the flame will be 
formed on a piece of white 
paper held at C D'. If, now, we place the candle at C 
D', and the paper at C D, an inverted but enlarged image 
of the candle will be formed upon it. But the candle 
must always be a little further from the glass than the 
principal focus, as there will be no image formed when it 
is brought nearer than this. 

The effect of the coacave lens being, to disperse the 
rays of light, it is evident ho image can oe formed by it. 
376. The formation of images by spherical lenses is 
attended by a practical difficulty which it has not yet 
been found possible entirely to avoid, called spherical 
aberration. 

Let A B be a very convex lens, 

and let CDEFG be parallel 

rays, the central one of which, E, 

being in the axis of the lens, will 

pass perpendicularly through it, 

without refraction. But the other 

four rays, being inclined to the 

surface of the glass, will be more 

or less refracted in passing through it, and, as before 

explained (370,) will be brought to a focus. But it will 

be seen, by a little examination of the figure, that the 




spherical Aberration. 



Jeer, and when Iar«rer 7 How may earperimentB illuBtrating these principles be readily 
performed ? Will the ina«rnit.ude of the image depend iu any degree upon the diameter 
of the lens? Will two lenses of the same convexity form images of the same ma^itude, 
whatever may be their comparative diafiietersi Why will the image formed by the 
Larger lens be brightest 1 Can images be produced by the concave lens ? 376, What 
practical difficulty attends the formation ot images by spherical lenses 1 When naraJlel 
rays pass through a convex lens, will all of them meet in the same focus ? Are the ray* 
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rays D and F nearest the axis are less incUned to tbo 
surface of the glass as they enter it than the exterior rays 
C and G ; they will therefore be less refracted, and will 
form their focus farther from the glass than the exterior 
rays. The focus of the former rays will be at n, while 
that of the latter will be at m, where they will cross each 
other. 

Now, if with such a glass we attempt to form an image 
of any object, the result of course is, that instead of a 
single well-defined image, the tendency is to produce 
several images at different points which will confuse, and, 
in a measure, destroy eacn other. This defect may, to 
some extent, be remedied in large lenses by covering all 
the lens except a small part at the centre, and thus ex- 
cluding all the rays except the central ones ; but this 
greatly .diminishes the quantity of light. By means of 
the meniscus, and also by different combinations of pla- 
no-convex lenses, the difficulty may be in a great mea- 
sure avoided, but no means have yet been devised by 
which, in the use of spherical lenses, it can be completely 
dispensed with. 

377. To remedy thjs evil it has been proposed to con- 
struct lenses of other forms than the spherical ; but the 
mechanical operations required in grinding and polishing 
them are so difficult that the project has been relin- 
quished. 



SBPARATION OV THE DirVBRBNT OOLOEBO EATS, OE 
CHE0MATIC8. 

378. White light, as it is emitted from the sun or other ^■ 
luminous bodies, is composed of rays of several diflferent 
colors, which may be separated from each other. New- 
ton, who first gave his attentiou to this subject, reckoned 

near the axis of the lens or those ftuther finoin it brought to a focus nearest the lens ? 
Will a single image be formed by such a lensl How mar this eifect be to some extent 
remedied 1 flave any means yet been devised by which it can be completely avoided 1 
377. Why has it been proposed to construct lenses of other forms 1 Why has the pro- 
ject been relinqaislied 1 378. What is white light, as it is emitted from the sun and 
other luminous bodies, composed of 1 How many colored rays did Newton suppose 
•Mtsr into tb« composition of whits Ii|^ 1 What colored rays only are containsa in 
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no less than seven colors as composing white light, viz. : 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, which 
he called primary colors ; but the more recent investiga- 
tions of Brewster have rendered it probable that the white 
ray of the sun contains only three rays, the red, the yel 
low, and the blue. The other colors of Newton are pro- 
bably produced by different combinations of these three. 
Newton's method of separating the several rays was 
by means of the triangular prism, which is only a solid 
piece of glass, bounded by three perfectly plane faces. 
Usually the faces are equally inclined to each other, but 
this is not essential. 

Let a ray of light 
from the sun, S, be ad- 
mitted through a hole 
in the window-shutter, 
D E, into a room from 
which all other light is 
excluded ; it will form 
on a screen placed a 
little distance in front a 
circular image, W, of 
white light. Now, in- 
terpose near the shutter 
a glass prism, ABC, 
and the light, in passing through it, will not only be re- 
fracted, but the several colors of which white light is 
composed will be separated, and will be arranged in 
regular order on the screen immediately above the image, 
W, which will disappear. The violet ray, it will be 
seen, is most refracted or bent out of its course, and the 
red least, while the other colors are between them ; the 
whole forming on the screen an elongated image of the 
sun, called the solar spectrum. 

The separation of the several rays is evidently occa- 
sioned by their different refrangibilities, the glass of the 







white light, aoeording to Brewster 1 How are the other colors of Newton produced 1 
What was Newton's method of separating the several colored rays t What is illus- 
trated by the figure In this paragraph 1 What ray is refracted most, and which least 1 
Wtiat is the aaiar tpeetrum 7 How is the separation of the rays occasioned 1 Ars 
the colors of the spectrum separated by a distinct line 1 Will the width of the ssTer* 
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prism having the power to turn some further out of their 
course than others. But it is to be observed that these 
colors in the spectrum are not separated from each other 
by distinct and well-defined edges, but each runs into the 
other, .the red shading off by imperceptible gradations 
into the orangey the orange into the yellow, the yellow into 
the green, (fee 

Newton^ indeed, and others since his day, have at- 
tempted to measure the width of the several colors in the 
8{)ectrum ; but, as misht be expected, the results obtainea 
by different individusus are far from being unifornk And 
it is now known that their apparent width, compared 
with the whole width of the spectrum, will greatly de- 
pend upon the particular kind of glass, or other transpa- 
rent substance, which may be used. The results with a 
prism of flint-glass, for instance, will be different from 
those obtained when one of crown-glass is used ; so also, 
if a prism of water contained in a prismatic glass vessel 
^368) is made use gf, the results will be entirely different 
from those obtained with a prism of alcohol, or sulphuric 
acid, or solution of salt. 

379. It appears, therefore, that the white light of the 
sun is composed of several differently colored rays, and 
the effect of the prism is merely to separate them from 
each other. 

It matters not in practice whether, with Newton, we 
consider that there are seven differently colored rays, or 
with Brewster, that there are only three, since the results 
will be the same. If a second prism, AFC, precisely 
like the first, be placed beyond it, but in contact with it, 
and in a reversed position, the several rays which are 
separated by the first prism will be reunited by the second, 
and beyond it nothing but the pure white light of the sun 
will appear. 

The several colored rays may also be recombined by 



eclonbe the same whereprisms of different refracting substances are osed ? If hoi* 
low prisms filled with different liqaids, as water and alcohol, are used, will the width 
of the colors be the same 1 379. Is it important whether we consider that the solar 
beam is composed of seven colored rays, or only three 1 How is it shown that the 
reunion of the colored rays of the spectrum will produce white tight 1 May the colorel 
ravs also b« reunited by a convex lens, so aa to produce white light t 
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holding a convex lens near the prism between it and the 
screen, so as to bring them to a focus, which will be per- 
fectly white. 

380. The same point may be illustrated further by 
mixing powders of the several different colors in the 
pioper proportion, which will produce a greyisW- white. 
A pure white can not be produced in consequence of the 
impossibility of obtaining powders of precisely the proper 
shade. 

If we take a circle of wood and put 
a pin through its centre for it to re- 
volve upon like a top, and divide it 
into sections, R, O, Y, G, B, I, and V, 
of the proper proportions, by pasting 
upon it piece9 of paper of the different 
colors of the spectrum, when it is made 
to revolve rapidly, the whole will ap- 
pear of a greyish-white as before. 

381. On the undulatory theory, which has already 
been partially explained (330,) these different colors are 
supposed to be produced, not by rays of different colors, 
but by differences in the amplitude and rapidity of the 
vibrations in the universally diffused ether, occasioned 
by passing the prism. According to Sir John Herschell, 
the extreme red ray is produced by waves, or undula- 
tions, the length of which is 266 ten-millionths of an inch, 
and 458 millions of millions of them occur each second, 
while the length of the waves producing the extreme 
violet is only 167 ten-millionths of an inch, and 727 mil- 
lions of millions take place in a second. In the other 
colors of the spectrum, both the length of the waves, and 
the number occurring in a second, are intermediate be- 
tween the numbers above given for the red and the 
violet, the extreme rays of the spectrum. 

382. The solar ray may also be decomposed by passing 

OT7B8TION 380. How Diaj the same point be further illustrated by means of paint* 1 
Can a pure white be produced in this way ? What is the reason f 3S1. How are iha 
different colors of the spectrum produced on the undulatory theory 1 What is sup 

S>8«d to be the extent of the waves producing the extreme red rar of the spectrum 1 
ow many of them occur in a second 1 What is the length of the waves which pro* 
duce the extreme violet, and how manv occur in a second 1 382. By what other 
means may the solar ray be decomposed f If we look at the solar spectrum throogh a 
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't through some medium that is capable of absorbing 
some ol the rays and transmitting others. If, for in- 
stance, a beam of white light be passed through a clear 
blue glass, it emerges of a fine blue color, havmg lost in 
the glass the rays which, when mixed with it, produced 
the white light. To determine what rays these are, it is 
necessary only to look at the solar spectrum through the 
glass ; the red and the orange will then disappear, while 
the yellow will be greatly increased in width, occupying 
a portion of the space before covered by the orange on 
one side, and the green on the other. It appears, there- 
fore, that the glass absorbed the red rays which, when 
mixed with the yellow, constitute the orange, and also 
the blue, which, with the yellow, constitute green. 

383, By experimenting in this way with dinerently col- 
ored media, it is found that there are in reality only three 
colored rays in the solar spectrum, the red, the yellow, 
and the blue, and that certain mixtures of these produce 
the other colors. The solar spectrum may be considered 
as made up of three other spectra, one of red, one of yel- 
!ow, and one of blue, which overlap each other. Each 
2olor extends over the whole of the spectrum, but is much 
.-nore intense in that part where that color predominates. 
The red is most intense in the middle of the red space, 
the yellow in the middle of the yellow space, and the 
blue between the blue space and the indigo. 

Let C H represent the 
solar spectrum, the let- 
ters r, o, y, g, 6, t, V, in- 
dicating the place of the 
several colors of the 
spectrum, red, orange, 
yellow, green, &c. We 
may suppose the curves 
R, Y, and B, to indicate the relative intensities of the 
three supposed primary colors, red, yellow, and blue, and 
also the parts of the spectrum where each is most in- 

blue glass, what colors will disappear, and what colors will beincreaiKd in width 1 
What is the occasion of this 1 383. By experimenting in this manner with glasses of 
other colors, what rays only are we led to conclude, are contained in the solar spec- 
trum 1 How are the other colors produced 1 Does each of these colored rays extend 

21* 
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tense. Thus, the red, R, commences at C^ and at once 

attains its greatest intensity, and then diminishes, becom- 
ing very faint toward H. The yellow, Y, likewise be- 
gins at C, but does not so soon attain its full intensity, 
and extends further toward H,. while the blue, B, com- 
mences very faint at C, and becomes most intense near 
the other extremity of the spectrum, H. Neither the 
red nor the blue is as intense as the yellow, as is designed 
to be indicated by the curve Y rising higher than the 
others. 

Each of the other colors, it will be seen, is composed 
chiefly of two of the primary colors, with a little pf the 
third. Thus, the orange is made up of the red and yel- 
low, with a very little of the blue, and the green is com- 
posed of a mixture of the yellow and blue, with a little 
red. 

384. The green, because of its position in the spec- 
trum, is sometimes called the medium or mean ray ; but, 
though this color is usually near the middle of the spec- 
trum, it is found that the distance at which the extremes 
will be removed from it will depend upon the nature of the 

!>rism. A prism of hollow glass, filled with oil of cassia, 
or instance, will form a spectrum twice as long as one 
made of solid flint glass ; and of course the two extremes 
will be removed at twice the distance from the mean. 
Hence, the oil of cassia is said to have a greater disper- 
sive power than the glass, because it spreads or disperses 
the spectrum over a greater surface than the glass. 

385. Flint-glass, which contains in its composition 
oxide of lead, has a greater dispersive power than crown- 

Srlass, which does not contain this ingredient. If, there- 
ore, ABC (378) be a prism of flint-glass, and A F C a 
similar one of crown-glass, though the spectrum will dis- 
appear, and the luminous spot, W, be reproduced, it will 

«iTer tbe whole Fpectrum ? Wb<?re le the red most IntenBc 1 Where the yellow 7 How 
Is thii ILtufttral4id in th^ iicure I Wlifti m said of the composition of each of the colors 
«f the spectJTum ten Ides tltc thre* primfLry rnys 1 What is the orange chiefly composed 
of? 384, Why is lh« green anmeJira^s oeUled the mean ra^ 7 Does it always occupy 
th« mid^jlti of the flpectrum 1 Will the lengtti of the spectrum depend upon tb« natura 
tif the prism B&c?d f What 3b eaid of the Hiectrum produced by a prism of oil of cassia? 
What IB m can I by th e di^fterifivi fouptr o f a prism 1 385. What is said of the dispersiya 
pDwtr of a prtam vninjie of Hint-gUsa, m compared with one of crown-glaRsI If two 
pristDfl, tiiQllar In torm^hw. one of ilini-gUss and the other of crown-glass, are comT 
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not be composed of pure white light, as was the case 

when two prisms of the same kind of glass were used 
(379,) but colored on one side with red, and on the other 
with purple. This is occasioned by the unequal disper- 
sive power of the two kinds of glass producing spectra 
of unequal lengths, though the mean ray is equally re^ 
fracted by both, and therefore the luminous spot produced 
just where it was before. 

386. But though some prisms expand the spectrum 
much more than others, they do not in tuch cases expand 
all the differently colored bands equally. The oil of 
cassia prism, alluded to above (384,) will form a spectrum 
twice as long as one of flint-glass ; but the violet and in- 
digo bands will be much more expitnded in proportion 
than the red and the orange. If two prisms, one of oil 
of cassia, and the other of sulphuric acid, are used, this 
difference is very striking 

387. The solar spec- 
trum furnishes the 
means of producing 
some of the most gor- 
geously colored figures 
that can be presented 
to the eye. Let a ray 
of light, S, from the sun 
be admitted through a 
window-shutter, D E, 
of a darkened room upon a glass prism, A B C, as before 
(378,) and hold a little beyond it in the colored ray a 
^lass tube, T, about an inch in diameter, and there will 
immediately be formed upon the screen, an ellipse of the 
most beautiful colors, which will vary with every motion 
of the tube. The form will also vary as the tube is 
held more or less inclined in the ray, approaching, when 
it is held in one position, nearly to a circle, and when 
held in another position, becoming a very elongated 
ellipse. 

If for the tube other transparent or reflecting bodies 

bined at represented in the figure in paragraph 378, will white light be reproduced ag 
when two nrisms of the same kind of glass are used 1 What reason is given*1 387. 
What is said of the colored figures that may be produced by means of the solar q;>ee* 
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are substituted, regular iigures of every conceivable form 
may be produced, all of them displaying the richest tints 
of the rainbow. A tumbler of cut glass partly filled witli 
clear water, substituted for the tube, produces some of 
the most beautiful figures, while the slight motion of the 
water causes a flashing of the colors, occasionally not 
nlike the colored Aurora Borealis, sometimes seen. 

These experiments are easily performed, and equal in 
brilliancy any thing that can be produced in the whole 
range of optical' science. (Sil. Jour., Vol. XL VIII, 
page 137 ) 

388. Fixed Lines of the Spectrum. — ^When a narrow 
line of light is admitted through a slit in the window- 
shutter of a darkened chamber, and made to fall upon a 
good prism of glass, the spectrum thus formed will be 
crossed throughout its whole extent by dark lines of dif- 
ferent breadths, which can be best seen by a telescope 
standing at the distance of some 10 or 12 feet. These 
lines can also be observed by looking at the narrow slit 
by which the liffht is admitted, through the prism, and 
the efifect is said to be considerably increased if a bottle 
of nitrous acid gas is interposed between the glass and 
the light. 

None of these lines correspond to the boundaries of 
the dififerent colors, though the whole number is not less 
than 600. Perhaps the most important point connected 
with these lines is, their constancy for the same kind of 
light, or light from the same source. Thus, the spectrum 
formed by the light of the sun, whether derived directly 
from this luminary, or whether it be reflected from some 
other body, as the moon, always exhibits the same lines ; 
but almost every fixed star has its own system of 
lines. But the spectra formed by the light of the stars 
Sirius and Castor are precisely alike. 

It is a little remarkable that the spectrum formed by 
lamp-li^ht contains none of these dark lines ; but in some 
cases distinct bright lines appear instead of them. 

tram 1 What is said of the flashing occasionally produced when a tumbler of clear water 
Is held in the spectrum 1 388. How mav the nzed lines of the spectrum be seen 1 Are 
these lines always the same for light of tlie same kind ? What is said of the lines seen 
m the Kght of different fixed stars 1 Are these lines seen in the spectrum formed by 
tbeUfbtofalampI 
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389. Illuminating Power of the Spectrum. — The great* 
est illuminating power of the spectrum appears to be in 
the yellow band, and from this it decreases toward both 
extremities. The best method to determine this point is 
to throw the spectrum upon a screen on which is some 
tolerably fine print, and observe where the print can be 
read most distinctly. 

^ 390. Colors of Bodies. — The color of a body is not the 
result of any thin^ naturally inherent in the body itself, 
but depends upon its relations to li^ht. Whatever may 
be the color of a body, when held m the red ray of the 
spectrum, it is itself red ; and when held in the blue, it is 
blue, &c. ; the color in any case beins of course more 
brilliant when the natural color of the hody corresponds 
with that of the ray in which it is held. A red wafer, 
for instance, when held in the red, is red, and when held 
in the yellow, is yellow ; but the red is more br.Uiant 
than the yellow, because the natural color of the wafer 
corresponds with the color of the ray. The color of a 
body, therefore, is the color simply of the light it reflects. 
A red substance is one that has the power of reflecting 
the red, while it absorbs or stifles all, or nearly all, the 
other rays ; a green substance is one, the surface of 
which reflects the green, while it absorbs the other rays, 
and so of the other colors. The difierent shades of tint 
observed in bodies are all occasioned by difierent mix- 
tures of the primary rays. 

391. Bodies that reflect all, or nearly all the light 
which falls upon them, are white, while those that absorb 
nearly all are black. But probably no substance is capa- 
ble either of reflecting or absorbing all the rays that fall 
upon it. 

392. Theories have been proposed to account for the 
great difierence in bodies in their eflects upon light, by 

Question 389. Where is found the greatest illuminating power of the spectrum 1 
890. Upon what does the natural color of a body depend 1 Will any body, whatever 
its color, when held in one of the rays of the spectrum, appear of the same color as that 
ray 1 Why will a red wafer, when held in the red ray, appear of a more brilliant color 
than when held in any other ray 1 What, then, is the color of a body % When is the 
color of a substance said to be red 1 When is it said to be green 1 Upon what do the 
different shades of tint, observed in bodies, depend 1 391 . When will a body be white 1 
When blacic 1 392. Is U known why a body reflects a ray of a particular color and 
absorbs all the others 1 
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which their wonderful diversities of color are produced, 
but the subject is yet little understood. Why one sub- 
stance should be red, and another yellow, orange, or blue, 
— ^that is, why a body should reflect a particular one of 
these colors and absorb all the rest, is a question which 
in the present state of science can not be determined. 

393. Some substances that are of themselves opake, or 
nearly so, become transparent, or at least translucent, by 
being moistened with some transparent fluid. Thus, 
common writing-paper, especially when tolerably thick, 
is quite opake ; but it becomes very translucent when ' 
saturated with oil, by which the light is transmitted, 
though it was incapable of passing these minute intersti- 
ces when void, or filled only with air. 

394. The Rainbow. — The rainbow is a splendid natural 
phenomenon, consisting of a colored arch apparently sus- 
pended in the skv, usually seen after a shower of rain in 
that part of the heavens opposite to the sun. When the 
circumstances are favorable there are always two bows, 
one within the other, the inner one being brightest, and 
therefore called the primary bow. The other is called 
the secondary bow. 

395. The rainbow is also sometimes seen in the spray 
produced by a cataract, as at Niagara Falls, or by the 
dashing of the waves upon the shore of the ocean. But 
in all cases the cause is the same, viz., the decomposition 
of the light of the sun by the falling drops of water in the 
manner of the prism (378,) and its subsequent reflection 
to the eye of the observer. The position of the bow, 
whether seen in the drops of falling rain, or in the spray 
of the cataract, will always be on the opposite side of the 
obsei-ver from the sun ; that is, in looking at the bow in 
front of him, he will have the sun behind him. On fur- 
ther examination, it will be found that the sun, the eye 

QuBSTTON 393. How ma^ some opake bodies be made translucent % Why does paper 
oecome translucent when its pores are filled with oil or water? 394. What does the 
rainbow consist of 1 In what part of the heavens is it seen 1 How many l>ows are 
seen when the circumstances are favorable ? By what terms are these two rainbows 
distinguished? 395. In what is the rainbow sometimes seen 1 Is the cause always the 
samet Will the bow always be seen on the side of the observer opposite the sun 1 
What is said of the relative positions of the sun, the eye of the observer, and the centre 
ofthsbowt 
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of the observer, and the centre (rf the circle of which the 
bow forms a part, will be in the same straight line. 

896. To understand the man- 
ner in which the light is de- 
composed and reflected to the 
j.^ eye, let us suppose ABC to be 
'" a drop of water suspended in 

the air, and S a ray of light 
from the sun to strike it at A. 
As the water is more dense 
than the air in which the ray 
has been moving, on entering the drop, instead of proceed- 
ing onward in a straight line to D, it will be bent down- 
ward to B, and then from the interior surface it will be 
reflected back to C ; and on emerging into the air again 
at C, it will be bent upward and proceed to O, as if com- 
ing from D. Now, the white light of the sun's rays is 
always decomposed, more or less, when refracted ; conse- 
quently, at A, some separation of the primary rays must 
take place, which, however, will be increased at C. From 
a single drop, thei:efore, all the colors of the spectrum will 
be produced, the violet, as it is most refracted (378,) 
being highest, and the red lowest, with the other rays 
between them. If it were possible, therefore, to suspend 
a single drop of water in the air, as supposed, at the dis- 
tance at which the bow is formed, and to receive on a 
screen in a dark chamber the several rays thus decom- 
posed and reflected from it, we should form a solar spec- 
trum, as perfect as that produced by the prism, only it 
wouW be exceedingly faint, because of the small quantity 
of light. 

If we place the eye in the solar spectrum produced by 
the prism, as a general thing, only one ray can enter, the 
other rays all passing either above or below the eye. So 
of the colored rays separated by the drop of water in the 
air, only one of them could be seen by the eye while in 

QcBSTioN 396. What will be the coarse of the ray in the drop of water as illnatrnted 
\n the figure 1 If it were possible to suspend a single drop of water in the heavens at 
the proper distance, would it give all the colors of the spectrum 1 If the eye is placed 
in the solar spectrum formed by the prism, why will only one color, as a general thingi 
be seen 1 Would (H Uy one of the colors produced by the drop of water be seen 1 
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the same position, but they could all be seen in succes 
sion by raising or depressing the eye. 

397. Let us suppose that 
there are several drops placed 
side iy side one above the 
other, as A,- B, C, in the ac- 
companying figure. To pre- 
vent confusion, we will trace 
the course of only three rays, 
the violet, the yellow, and the 
red. Let S S S be the rays 
of the sun, which will be par- 
allel. From the uppermost 
drop. A, the several colors 
will emerge, as above de- 
scribed; but the violet and 
yellow will pass above the" 
eye at E, the red only, which is least refracted, entering 
it. The drop. A, therefore, will appear entirely red. Of 
the rays from the next drop, B, the yellow only, we will 
suppose, enters the eye, the position of the drop being 
such as to bring this to the eye, while the two extreme 
rays pass one above, and the other below it. This drop, 
therefore, will appear yellow. From the lowest drop, C, 
only the most refracted ray, the violet, will enter the 
eye ; all the others not' being bent upward sufficiently, 
will pass below it. Its color, therefore, would be violet. 

It will be seen, therefore, though the several colored 
rays which emerge from each drop, reckoning downward, 
would be in the order violet, yellow, and red, yet to the 
observer, looking at them in their position, this order 
would be reversed ; and he would see the red highest, 
then the yellow below it, and then the violet lowest 
Now this IS the order in which the colors are always seen 
in the primary r.ainbow ; the red occupies the highest or 
outside edge of the bow, and the violet the in&ide, the 

QuB8Tion397. But if there are several drops perpendicularly over each other, what 



lowest drop 7 What becomes of the other rays 1 What is the order in which the coV 
ors always appear in the primary rainbow 1 
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other colors being intermediate in regular order between 
them. 

398. It is evident that in the production of the rain- 
bow, drops of water can not remain suspended in the air, 
as we have supposed, but the effect is the same. The 
drops are indeed constantly falling, but at anv point from 
which a particular ray comes to the eye, they succeed 
each other with such rapidity, that the effect is the same, 
in decomposing the light, as if a single drop had remained 
suspended there. 

399. Exterior to the primary bow, and at a distance 
from it, is the secondary rainbow, which is always less 
brilliant than the primary, and has the several colors in 
the reverse order. That is, in the secondary bow the 
violet is outermost, and the red on the inside edge, with 
the other colors inr their proper order between them. 

To understand the mode 
in which this is formed, let 
A B C D be a drop of wa- 
ter, and S, a ray of white 
light from the sun, entering 
it at D. On entering the 
water, by the law of refrac- 
tion it will be bent upward 

Secondary Bow, tO C, from which it will be 

reflected by the interior 
surface co B, and from that to A, where it will again 
emerge into the air, and will be bent down to E, the sev- 
eral colored rays being separated from each other as 
before. In this case, however, the red, being least re- 
fracted, will be uppermost, and the violet lowest. And 
if we suppose several drops to be arranged above each 
other as before, it is easy to see that the order of the 
colors must be the reverse of that in the primary rainbow, 
as is really the case in the secondary bow. 

The position of the two rainbows, and the order of the 

QvBSTioN 396. Do drops of water actually remain suispended in the air in this man- 
ner 1 How then are colors formed ? 399. Where is the secondary rainbow situated in 
reference to the primary bow 1 What is the order of the colors in the secondary bow 1 
What is shown in the first figure in paragraph 3991 .What is shown in Uie second 
figurel 

22 
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Rainbow, 



colors in each, will be as rep 
resented in the accompanying 
figure. S S are the rays of the 
sun, and E the eye of the ob- 
server. The extreme colors 
only, the red and the violet, 
are represented, the others 
being supposed in their propei 
order between them. 

400. It will be observed that 
in the production of the pri- 
mary rainbow the light undergoes two refractions, one on 
entering the drop of water, and the other on leaving it, 
and one reflection ; but in the secondary bow it is twice 
refracted, once on entering the drop, and again on leav- 
ing it, as before, and twice reflected. Now at every re- 
fraction and every reflection, a portion of the light is ne- 
cessarily lost ; we see, therefore, why the colors of the 
secondary bow should be less brilliant than those pf the 
primary, the light in producing it having to undergo one 
more reflection. 

Other rainbows, besides these two, are theoretically 
possible, in forming which the light must undergo more 
than two reflections in the drops of water, but the colors 
become by so many reflections too faint to be observed. 

401. As the sun, the eye of the spectator, and the cen- 
tre of the bow, must always be in a straight Une, we per- 
ceive why the rainbow is seen in time ofrain only in the 
morning or evening. Suppose a rain-cloud to pass over 
the observer as early as 3 o'clock in the afternoon, with 
well-defined edges, so that the sun makes his appearance 
as soon as, or even a little before, the rain has ceased fall- 
ing at the point where he is standing ; a line drawn from 
the sun through his eye, on account of the sun's being so 
high in the heavens, would, if continued, strike the 
ground so near him as not to allow of the formation oi 
the bow. 

UvBSTZON 400 Row many reflections and refractions does the light undergo In pro- . 
ducing the primary rainbow 1 How many in prodacing the secondary bow t Why i« 
the secondary bow less brilliant than the primary 1 Are other rainbows possible 1 
Why are they not seen 1 401. Why is the rainbow seen only morning or evening 1 
What is the greatest altitude the sun can have when the primary bow is seen ? If tEs 
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The altitude of the sun above the horizon where the 

f)rimary bow is seen by an observer situated upon the 
evel surface of the earth, can not be more than about 41 
or 42 degrees ; but if the observer be upon a high moun- 
tain, he may often see it formed below him when the sun 
s higher in the heavens. So, if the observer be on a 
olain, the magnitude of the bow can not exceed a semi- 
circle, but it is not so to a person on a hish mountain. 

Rainbows are sometimes formed by the light of the 
moon, but the colors are exceedingly faint, so as to be 
scarcely perceptible. 

402. Halos, — The circles often seen around the sun and 
moon are produced by different refractions and reflections 
of the light, in passing through the particles of moisture and 
other exhalations, contained in the atmosphere. Some- 
times it is supposed they are occasioned by small crys- 
tals of ice, which are no doubt, even in warm weather, 
often produced by the cold which is known to prevail in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. Sometimes sev- 
eral circles are seen at once around the sun or moon, but 
they do not usually have the same centre, which for each 
circle is at a little distance from the luminary. When 
there is but a single circle, the luminary always appears 
exactly in its centre. Not unfrequently, besides the cir- 
cles surrounding the luminary, several other circles and 
parts of circles are seen crossing each other in vanous 
directions, some of which will have the luminary in their 
circumferences, and some will be at a distance from it, 
and apparently having no connection with it. To all 
these the term halo has been indiscriminately applied. 
Mock suns or corona appear to be usually only small frag- 
ments of arcs of circles, and are generally seen in pairs 
at equal distances from the sun, on opposite sides. 

The accompanying figure is a representation of the 
halo which was seen in the State of Connecticut, and 
in other parts of our country, about the middle of the day, 
September 9, 1844. It is made from a sketch taken by 

itMerver is standing on a plain, what Is the greatest magnitude the bow can have? 
M<i7 rainbows be formed by tbe light of the moon 1 403. How are the cireles often ae«n 
around the sun and moon produced 1 May crystals of ice exist in the upper regions oi 
the atmospher* in places in warm latitudes 1 Are there sometimes more than one eir- 
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the eye at the time, the observer being supposed to face 
the south. Around the sun, S, were two distinct circles 
not concentric with each other ; and at A and B, above 
and below the sun, where these circles crossed or over- 
laid each other, were two bright coronae. North of the 
sun, and having the sun in its circumference at the south, 
was" the large circle S D C E, which was very distinct 
and fully formed. At C, the segments of two other cir- 
cles appeared crossing each other, and also the circle 
S D C E. These segments were very distinct, but the 
rest of the circles, of which they formed a part, indicated 
by the dotted lines, though at limes perceptible, were 
very faint. The two circles around the sun at times ex- 
hibited the colors of the rainbow with considerable vivid- 
ness, but all the others were white. At Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, a combination of circles veiy similar to these 
was seen January 1st, 1824. (Sil. Journal, Vol. VII., 
p. 384.) 

403. Mirage, — A very singular phenomenon called 



tie t What are moci-nmt 7 Where was the haio seen represented in the accompanj- 
Bg figure 1 Did anj of these circles exhibit the colors of the raiubowl 402 Wliatoe> 
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mirage, which is occasionally seen in different coun- 
tries, appears to be occasioned by a peculiar state of 
the atmosphere in the place, the lower parts near the sur- 
face bfing much more dense, and of course refracting the 
light more (363) than the parts immediately above. 
This, as we have seen, always takes place to some extent ; 
but in some cases, from the operation of causes which 
are not altogether understood, the difference in the den- 
sity of the lower and upper parts of the atmosphere 
becomes greatly increased ; and rays of light from objects 
at the surface, which are at first emitted in a direction 
that would carry them high above the earth, are, by the 
unequal refraction of the different strata of the atmos- 
phere, gradually bent so much out of their original course 
as to be again returned* to the surface. In such a case 
an image of the object will be seen, more or less elevated 
above the object itself, in the direction of the rays as 
they enter the eye (363,) 

Thus, let A B be an 
object in the horizon 
seen directly by the eye, 
E, by the rays A E and 
B E, through the strata 
of air near tne surface of 
uniform density. At the 
same time, rays will be 
emitted in other direc- 
tions, as A m, and B n ; 
and if the density of the 
air through which these rays pass diminishes with suffi- 
cient rapidity, they may be bent so much out of their 
original course as to be brought down to the eye, E, ot 
the spectator, and he will see an image of the object in 
the air, as A' B'. 

404. If the density of that portion of the atmosphere 
Ihrough which the ray A m from the top of the object 
happens to pass, diminishes more rapidly than that por- 

casions the phenomenon called miraeel May the densi^ of the air aboye us dimin- 
ish BO rapidly as to cause rays of Tight from distant objects that woald otherwise 
pass over, our heads to be brought down to the eye 1 Will an image of the otnect 
De (hen seen in the airl How is this illostrated in the accompanying figure? 4(Mk 
Under what circamstances will the ima^e appear inverted 1 Bfay this phenom» 

22* 
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tion through which the ray B n from the lower part of 
the object passes, then the former may be bent down- 
ward so much more than the latter as to cross it ; and as 
a necessary consequence the image A' B' will then ap- 
pear to be inverted. In many instances, a direct and an 
mverted image, one above the other, have been seen at 
the same time, 

This phenomenon may occur when 
the object, the image or images of 
.which are seen in the air, is below 
the horizon. The subjoined figure 
represents a phenomenon of this 
kind, which was seen by Dr. Vince 
from Ramsgate, a small town on the 
coast of England. A ship was pass- 
ing at such a distance, that only her 
topmasts. A, appeared above the hori- 
zon; but in the air above the ship 
were two perfect images of her, B 
and C, the lower one of which was 
inverted and the other erect, the 
keels of the two being together. In 
another case of the kind, there ap- 
peared a portion of the sea between 
the two images. 
In 1822, a young English captain, being at sea, ob- 
served the inverted image of a ship in the air, which was 
so distinct that he recognized it as the one commanded 
by his father, though the ship at the time was entirely 
out of sight below the horizon. 

405. The ship that was seen coming into the harbor of 
New Haven, Connecticut, in the month of June, 1647, 
was, no doubt, an instance of this kind. This town was 
first settled in 1637; and only 10 years afterward, with 
much effort the citizens fitted out their first ship of about 
150 tons, which sailed for England, in January, 1647 
This was of course to them a matter of great importance, 
especially as she took as passengers several of their first 

non occur when the object, the linage of which is formed id the air, is below the hori* 
son 1 What is represented in the ngure in paragraph 404 1 What is said of the Eng* 
.ish sea-captaiu I 405. What were the circumstances that occurred at New Haven, in 
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.nhalitants. On the opening of spring thev were greatly 
disappointed to learn by arrivals from England that noth- 
ing had been heard of her there, and of course were in a 
dreadful state of suspense with regard to her. In the 
month of June, after a severe shower of rain, attended 
with lightning and thunder, a little before sunset, it was 
announced to their great joy that a ship of similar dimen- 
sions to their own was entering the harbor, and sailing 
up to the town. She continued thus to advance toward 
the town, nearly in a north direction, with all her sails 
set, for nearly half an hour, though the wind was directly 
against her ; until at length, when arriving very near the 
spectators who had assembled to see her, the tops of her 
masts seemed to be blown off, then other portions of her 
masts and rigging, and in a few minutes the whole ship 
had disappeared ! 

The feelings likely to be produced in the minds of the 
peopleuby such an occurrence, at such a time, and under 
such circumstances, may easily be imagined. Nor is it 
wonderful that they should conclude that a kind Provi- 
dence had taken this method " for the quieting of their 
afflicted spirits,'' to intimate to them the fate which had 
befallen their beloved ship, and lamented fellow-citizens. 

The ship seen by them was, no doubt, the image of a 
ship, formed in the air in the manner explained above, 
which was sailing by at the time, but so distant as to be 
beyond the horizon. Her disappearance in so singular a 
manner was probably occasioned by the breaking up of 
the strata of air, which, by its unusual refraction, had 
produced the phenomenon. 

406. In Egypt and other countries, a different kind of 
mirage is often seen. The traveler passing over the 
burning sands, sees, as he supposes, a vast lake of water 
spread out before him, from the surface of which all 
objects beyond are beautifully reflected, precisely as 
• from the surface of tranquil water. This is occasioned 
by the strata of air at the surface becoming suddenly 

June, 1647 ? How are these occurrences accounted for ? 406. What is said of the oc- 
currence of mirage in Egypt 1 How are tbey explained ? Why does the lake disappear 
M the traveler approaches it } 
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heated, by its proximity to the heated sand, and rendered 
less dense than the air above it ; the rays of light from 
distant objects and from the sky are then bent upward, 
and brought to the eye just as if reflected from the plane 
surface oi a smooth lake. But, as the traveler advances, 
the supposed lake suddenly vanishes, and nothing appears 
but the same burning sands he has for hours been pass- 
ing over. 

Let A B be an 
object seen at a dis- 
tance by the direct 
ravs, A E and B E ; 
other rays, as A 971 
and B n, passing 
downward through 
heated, and there- 
mragt. fore less dense strata 

of air, are refracted 
upward to the eye at E, causing an inverted image of the 
object to appear at A' B'. 

407. That the above is the true explanation of these 
singular phenomena may be shown by direct experi- 
ment. Let a square phial be partly filled with a very 
dense and perfectly clear solution of sugar, and above it 
introduce carefully an equal quantity of pure water. The 
solution of sugar, being more dense than the water, will 
remain at the bottom ; but the two will mix more or less 
at the surface of contact, and form a stratum, the density 
of which will diminish upward. If, now, a small object, 
as a card with a word written upon it, be held on the fur- 
ther side of the phial, the word will appear in its natural 
position when viewed through the water or the sugar 
solution, but when seen through the mixed liquid, it will 
be inverted, and out of its true place. 

It will be observed that these phenomena of mirage are 
only extreme cases of atmospheric refraction of the same 
kind as those described above (364,) and are therefore 
very properly termed cases of extraordinary or unusual 
refraction. 

QuBSTioN 407. May this phenomenon be imitated by an experiment? How !• M 
ionel 
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FOLARIZATION OF LIGHT. DOCTBLB REFRAOTIOW. 

408. The polarization of light is a difficult branch of 
the science of optics, and only a few of its more import- 
ant principles can be discussed in an elementary work 
like the present. 

Polarization of Light by Reflection. — If a beam of light 
from the sun be admitted into a dark room through a cir- 
cular aperture in the window-shutter, and a little fine 
dust, as powdered starch or chalk, diffused through the 
air, or even the dense smoke of burning paper, the beam 
will be seen by the reflection of the light from the float- 
ing particles to be every where circular, and will appear 
like a perfectly straight cylindrical rod, drawn across the 
room. If we hold a piece of paper in the beam, a circu- 
lar luminous spot will be produced of the same size or a 
little larger than the aperture through which the light is 
admitted. 

409. If a piece of window-glass, previously coated on 
one side with black varnish, be now held in the beam of 
light, it may be reflected with equal facility in any direc- 
tion — upward to the ceiling, downward to the floor, or to 
the right or left. That is, it possesses the same property 
on every side ; for it will be convenient to speak of the 
beam of light as having a right and left, an upper and an 
under side. 

410. But if the beam of light, after its admission into 
the chamber, instead of being allowed to pass directly 
across, is made to fall at the proper angle on a piece of 
^lass painted black on one side, and laid on a table with 
Its unpainted side upward, the beam now reflected from 
it will be found to have undergone a remarkable change. 
It may now be reflected upward or downward by another 
piece of painted glass as before, but can not be reflected 

Question 406. When a ray of light from the sun is admitted into a darkened room in 
which some tine dusl or smoke is diffused, what appearance does it present? 409. 
May the beam of light be reflected in every direction by means of a piece of painted 
glass? Does it possess the same properties on ail its sides? 410. If, after the ray 
enters the room, it is reflected at the proper angle from the surface of a piece of glass 
laid horizontally upon a table, and an attempt be made to reflect it a second time oy a 
piece of glass, what will be the result ? In what directions may it now be reflected ? 
ftnd in what direetion does it refuse to be reflected } 
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to the right or left. That is, its right and left sides pos- 
sess peculiar properties, by reason of which it refuses to 
be again reflected in these directions, and the light is said 
to be polarized^ 

411. When, as in this case, the ray of polarized light 
can not be reflected in a horizontal direction to the right 
or left, it is said to be polarized in a vertical plane, or the 
plane of polarization is said to be vertical. If it could be 
reflected vertically but not horizontally, the plane of pol- 
arization would then be said to be horizontal. When a 
ray is polarized by reflection, the plane of polarization is 
always perpendicular to the reflecting surface. The 
second plate, therefore, is capable of reflecting the 
polarized ray in its plane of polarization, but will not 
reflect it in a plane perpendicular to the plane of polari- 
zation. 

412. It is to be particularly observed that in order to 
exhibit these phenomena in the best manner, the ray of 
light must make the proper angle of incidence, which is 
about 66p, with both of the glass plates. If the angle of 
incidence at the first plate varies a little from 56J°, the 
ray will not be completely polarized, and a portion of the 
light will therefore be reflected from the second plate ; 
and if it makes the proper angle with the first plate, but 
not with the second, the same result will be obtained, 

413. As it is often inconvenient to obtain a direct ray 
from the sun in a darkened room, a lighted candle may 
be used for the experiment with good success. 

Let A B be a plate of 
OK S painted glass placed upon 

a table, and C, a lighted 
candle at such a distance 
from it that the light 
from the blaze shall make 
poiarizaiianqf Light. with the ccntrc of the 

QuBSTioN 411. When is a rav of light said to he polarized in aTertical plane 1 When 
is the piane of polarization said to be horizontal ? When a rav of light is polarized by 
reflection, what is the position of the plane of polarization with reference to the reflec^ 
ing surface 1 Will the second glass plate reflect the polarized ray in the plane of polar- 
ization 1 412. What is the angle of complete polarization 1 What will be tlie eirect it 
the rav does not make exactly the proper angle with either the first or second plate 1 
413. llow may the experiment of polarizing light be performed by meaoii of a <HUwUt t 
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plate the proper angle of incidence 66|o. Then let a per- 
son station himself with his eye at E, so as to' see the 
image of the candle in the plate, A B ; and taking a second 
plate of painted glass in his right hand, let him hold it 
against the right side of his face so as to see in it the 
image of the candle reflected from the first plate ; and 
then, carefully keeping his eye upon it, let him turn his 
whole body gradually to the right. The plate upon the 
table and the image of the candle in it will seem also to 
be carried round as he turns ; and if he has been success- 
ful in causing the light to make the proper angle with the 
plates, the ima^e will become more and more faint as he 
turns, until at length it will nearly disappear. By turn- 
ing himself back again, the image is made gradually to 
resume its former brilliancy. There will be a little diffi- 
culty at first in performing the experiment, but a few per- 
severing attempts will insure success. It will be found 
that the image of the candle is faintest when the second 
plate is in a particular position, and becomes brighter 
whenever this position is changed in any direction. 

If painted ^lass can not be conveniently obtained, the 
experiment will succeed very well if only a piece of black 
cloth, or a black glove, is laid under the first plate of 
glass, and another piece is held against the back of the 
second plate. The results of the experiment will also be 
more satisfactory if several plates of glass are placed 
upon each other on the table, the under side of the lower 
one only being painted. The light reflected to the second 
plate will be much stronger than if a single plate only is 



414. Another method of performing the experiment js 
to place the first plate of glass, A B, upon a table stand- 
ing in front of a window, so that the reflection of the sky 
may be seen in it at the proper angle ; and then taking a 
second plate, and holding it, as described above, so as to 
see in it the reflection of the sky from the first plate, and 
turning the body as before. As the body is turned, the 
white light, at first reflected, gradually vanishes, until at 

Is it CMential to have tbe pieces of glass painted 1 Will it be advantaffeous to use ser* 
end polarising plates instead of a single one 1 414. How vaaj tbe experiment be po»> 
formed by means of light from the sky 1 
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'ength the plate appears nearly black. The sky-ligh 
being polarized by its reflection from the first plate, re 
fuses to be reflected from the second when the proper 
angle is attained, and becomes less and less brilliant as 
this angle is approximated. In rough experiments like 
these, therefore, it is not to be expected that results as 
satisfactory can be obtained as by the use of apparatus 
constructed for the purpose, with all the necessary ad- 
justments for obtaining the proper angles. 

415. The proper position of the two reflectors in refer 
ence to each other in order to produce the greatest effect, 
will perhaps be better understood by the annexed figure. 
Let R in each of the figures be a ray of light received, 
we will suppose, from a candle upon a plate of glass, M, 
at the proper angle of incidence (56| degrees ;) a portion 
of it will be reflected from this plate to a second plate of 




Raif of Light. 

glass, P, in the plane R a? y, which is at the same time the 
plane of reflection and the plane of polarization. This 
ray, a?y, is now polarized ; and if the second plate, P, is so 
situated in reference to the first, M, that its plane of re- 
flection, E ya?, shall coincide with that of the first, R a?y, 
as in Nos. 1 and 3, it will be again reflected without loss, 
and the eye at E will see a distinct image of the candle 
though it has been twice reflected. But if the plates M 



QuBSTioN 415. What is represented in the figure in paragraph 4167 
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and P are so placed that the plane of reflectioh of the 
second, E y or, makes a right angle with that of the first 
plate, R a? y, the ray is not reflected the second time, but 
is lost entirely at y. This relative position of the plates if 
represented in No. 2. Of course in this case no image of 
the candle will appear to the eye at. E. 

In intermediate positions of the plates M and P, a por- 
tion of the light will be reflected from the second plate. 

It is to be specially observed that the polarized ray x y 
must always make the same angle of incidence with the 
second plate, P, as the ray, R, makes with the first plate, 
M, which is 66J degrees. 

In the figures the lower plate, M, is represented as 
changing its position while the upper one, P, remains un^ 
changed, but this is only for the sake of' convenience; 
all that is necessary is that the two plates should sustain 
the same position in relation to the ray as is indicated. 

416. In all these experiments, the action of the first or 
polarizing plate seems to be to divide, or decompose, the 
light into two parts, one of which is reflected from its 
surface to the second plate, while the other passes through 
it and is absorbed by the black paint or cloth on the 
other side. The first plate on which the light is received 
is called the polarizing plate, and the second the analyZ' 
ing plate. 

417. Light is also polarized by reflection from the sur- 
faces of other bodies ; but, to undergo this change, it 
must be incident upon them at diflerent angles. Thus, 
for water, the proper polarizing angle is a little more than 
53<^, for sulphur, nearly 64°, and for the diamond, 68°. 
When light is incident upon these substances at ancles 
varying a little from the above, it is still polarized, out 
the polarization is not complete. 

418. Polarization of Light by Absorption. — ^Polarized 
light may also be obtained by simply transmitting a ray 
of common light through thin plates of certain substances, 
as brown tourmaline, and agate, when cut and polished 



UuBiTioM 416. In all th«M experiments, what Is the action of the fint or poliriiitotf 

Slate 1 417. Is the anfle of complete polarization for ail iObata&owtheittMt 41& 
fescrite the experiment with the tourmaline plateal 
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1 a in the proper directi^M , 

#jg^ In this case, the ray of 

JiBL—^ common light is de- 
f^ajli^ composed into two rays 
L ^^^^^ polarized in opposite 
||B planes, as before, and 

one of them is trans- 
mitted while the other 
is absorbed or stifled by 
the polarizing substance. 
Tourmaline crystals are usually in the form of six- 
sided prisms, the optical axis of which corresponds with 
the. axis of the crystal ; and pieces prepared for polar- 
izing light are thin slips cut parallel to the axis, and 
polished. If we look at the sky through such a piece, a 
distinct yellow light is seen, which is scarcely diminished 
by placing a second piece of tourmaline on the first, pro- 
Tided the two are parallel, as indicated in the first of the 
accompanying figures, the ray of light passing in the 
direction A B. But if, now, one of the pieces be slowly 
turned round upon the other, the quantity of light trans- 
mitted to the eye will gradually diminish, and will en- 
tirely vanish when the crystals lie across each other, as 
represented in the second figure. If it be turned further, 
the light again appears. 

By the first piece of crystal, in this experiment, the 
ordinary or common ray of light is separated into two 
rays polarized in planes at right angles to each other, 
one of which is absorbed by the substance, and the other 
transmitted, its plane of polarization corresponding with, 
or being parallel to, the axis of the crystal. When, there- 
fore, a second plate of tourmaline is presented, having its 
axis in a plane at right angles to the axis of the first, the 
ray refuses to pass it. 

419. Polarization of Light by Double Refraction.'^ 
Long before any thing was known of the polarization of 
light, it was discovered that certain transparent suh- 

QiTBtTioif 419. What peculiar property have certain traosparent subatances been long 
known to poaaeM, with regard to a ray of light tranamitted tlirough them 1 To what 
. todies doea this property more particularly belong 7 Is it poaseaaad by other bodies 
slso tc wmt extent 1 what are the two rays called 1 
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fitahces possess the property of dividing a ray of light 
transmitted through them into two parts, and causing 
small objects seen through them to appear double. This 
property belongs more particularly to crystalized bodies, 
as Iceland spar (crystalized carbonate of lime,) quartz, 
&c. ; but is also possessed by other bodies, as glass, in 
certain circumstances. 

LetACBDFGHMbea crystal of 
Iceland spar, and R S a ray of light fall- 
ing perpendicularly upon it at S ; as it 
passes through the crystal it will be 
divided into two parts, S O and S E, the 
part S O passing directly through it, as 
it would through glass or water without 
refraction (360 ;) out the other, S £, be^ 
inff bent considerably out of the origi- 
nal direction. The ray, S O, is called 
the ordinary, and S £, the extraordinary 
ray. 

420. If a piece of white paper, with 
a dot upon it at O, is laid under the 
crystal, there will appear to be two dots^ 
one at O and the other at £. If the 
crystal is gradually turned round on 
the paper, the dot, E, will appear to re- 
volve around O, keeping always on the 
same side of it, with reference to the 
axis of the crystal. A line drawn upon 
the paper in the direction G M, when 
observed through the crystal, will also 
appear double, a second line being seen 
passing through E, parallel to the first, which is supposed 
to pass through O. 

421. We have, in the above experiments, supposed the^ 
ray of light to be perpendicular to the crystal, and w» 
find the ordinary passes directly through without refrac 




QvBiTTOM 420. If a crystal of Iceland spar is laid upon a piece of white paper marKed 
with a dot, what will be the effect 1 What will be the effect if the crystal fs turned 
round ? What will be the result when a line is drawn upon tha paper? 421. If the 
ray of ligtit la incident upon the crystal obliquely, will double renraAtloQ atUl talc» 
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tion» while the other, the extraordinary ray, is refracted. 
If the ray of common light is made to strike the crystal 
obliquely, it will still be separated into two parts, as be^ 
fore, and the ordinary ray will be refracted according to 
the law of refraction already described (360,) but the ex- 
traordinary will deviate entirely from it. 

When a double re- 
fracting crystal, as a 
crystal of Iceland spar 
an inch thick, is placed 
upon a printed page, 
every word under it 
will appear as if doub- 
led. The figure in the 
margin represents a 
crystal of this kind 
placed on paper upon 
which the word OP- 
TICS is printed, which, seen through the crystal, appears 
doubled. The greater the thickness of the crystal, the 
further will the two images appear to be removed from 
each other. 

422. In every body capable of 
double refraction, there is at least 
one direction through which a ray 
of light will pass without suffering 
this diange. This is called its opti- 
cal axis, or aads of double refraction. 
In Iceland spar, whose primary form 
is a rhomb (sometimes called a 
rhombohedron,) this axis is in the 
direction of a line which joins its two obtuse solid an^ 
gles, A X. So this axis in the preceding figures (Par. 
419,) would be a line drawn in the direction AH. 
A section made through the optical axis and two oppo- 
site edges of the crystal, as £ D X, is called its ptincipal 
section. 




OryttaL 



QxrssTioN 422. Does double refnction take place whateTer may be the direction of 
Mm tvf tbrougfa it 1 What ia meant by the oj^ieal asia of a cryetal ? In the cryatala 
of Iceland spar, in what direction is the optical axis 1 What is the principal MoUm I 
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428. In crystals of many substances, there are two or 
even a greater number of axes of double refraction ; but 
the subject then becomes very complex. 

424. But this separation of the common ray of light 
by a double refracting crystal into two distinct rays, 
which take different courses through it, is not the only 
eifect produced ; — ^if these two rays after their separation 
are exapiined, they will be both found to be polarized, 
with their planes of polarization at right angles to each 
other. This may be proved by testing the rays separately, 
by attempting to reflect them from a plate of glass, or 
by means of a tourmaline plate, as heretofore pointed 
out. 

425. We may, therefore, consider a ray of common 
light as made up of two separate rays which are polar- 
ized in opposite planes ; that is, in planes which are at 
right angles to each other. The double refraction of 
light is, therefore, a species of decomposition (379,) by 
which it is separated into two distinct rays, which are 
not indeed of different colors, as in the case of its decom- 
position by means of the prism, but which, nevertheless, 
as we have seen, are entirely difierent in some of their 
properties. 

426. When light is polarized by reflection, as above 
described (410,) the same decomposition takes place, 
though the results are a little different. When light is 
polarized by double refraction, both rays, after separation, 
pass onward in their course, though in directions a little 
different ; but when it is polarized by reflection, one onlv 
is reflected to the eye, while the other, as before remarked, 
passes through the plate of glass, and is absorbed by the 
black paint or other substance on the opposite side (416.) 
This is proved by using a plate of glass unpainted, and 
examining the ray which is transmitted by it. This ray 
is thus found to be polarized equally with the reflected 

QuBSTicv 423. Is there ever more than one axis of doubls refraction t 42t. If tha 
two ravs are ezamined after passing the crystal, in what respects will they be found to 
differ from each other as it resards their planes of polarization 1 426. Of what may we 
consider the common ray of light to consist 7 Is the double refraction of Uffat a species 
of decomposition ? 426. Is ibe same decomposition produced when light is polarifed 
ty reflection 1 When light is polarized by rejection, what becomes of tbe part that is 
not reflected 1 How is this proved 1 

23* 
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ray, bi^t in a plane at right angles to the plane of polari* 
zation of the reflected ray. 

427. Colors produced by Polarized Light — ^By means 
of polarized light the most brilliant colors may be pro- 
duced of every variety of tint. 

To show these colors, let a thin film of mica or selenite 
be interposed between the plates M and P, in the figure, 
and while (me of the plates is kept in its present ^ition, 
let the other be turned around so as successively to 




Colon by PoUtrixed Light, 

occupy, not only the several relative positions indicated 
in the figure, but also the intermediate positions. Let us 
suppose that the plate M remains fixed while P is made 
to rwolve ; and let us suppose also that the plate of mica 
when interposed gives a brilliant red; then as the plate 
P is turned, the red faints, and at length disappears, and 
z faint green takes its place, which at length becomes veiy 
brilliant and then faints and disappears, and the red is 
again seen. All this takes place twice in regular order at 
each entire revolution of the plate P. 

428. It is t6 be especially observed that the plate P is 
supposed to revolve, in this case, around a vertical axis, all 
the time forming the same angle of incidence with the 
ray, xy. 

Qviscnar 427. How mar colon h& shown by polariied licht? 428 WhaX is sappoMtt 
In nqpwt to tlw plaitt P, in tiM iMt «zp«iim«&t r 
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429. The colors which the film of mica or selenite 
gives in any particular case depends upon its thickness, 
and the two colors which alternately appear and disap- 
pear will always be complementary to each other, — that 
.s, the two together will produce white light. This is the 
case with red and green, for the white light of the sun, 
as we have seen is made up of red, yellow, and 
blue, and as the two last mentioned produce green, it is 
plain that the red and green must produce white. They 
are, therefore, said to be complementary to each other, as 
already explained. For the same reason orange and 
blue are said to be complementary. 

430. If instead of 
^ the plate P we use a 
prism of Iceland spar 
properly prepared, we 
shall see both of the 
colors at the same 
time ; and if at their 
greatest brilliancy one 
of them is made to 
overlap the other. 

Complementary Colors, whitC light wiU be 

produced, as shown 
in the figure. 

431. If the plate of mica is not every where of the same 
thickness, each part of varying thickness will have 
a tint peculiar to itself By fixing small pieces of sele- 
nite of slightly different thicknesses in the proper order 
upon glass, beautiful pictures are produced of the most 
gorgeous colors, when seen by polarized light, though 
tney are perfectly transparent to the naked eye. 

432. By interposing, instead of the mica or selenite 
plate, a crystal of Iceland spar, (or any substance having 
a single optical axis,) cut and polished in such a manner 
that the polarized light shall be transmitted in the di- 
rection of this axis, a system of beautifully colored rings 

Question 429. Upon what does the color yielded by the mica plate depend 1 430. 
How may both of the colors be seen at the same time ? 431. What will be the effvct i< 
the mica plate ki not every where of the same thickness 1 432. How may the coUa^Q 
rings be shown 1 
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will be seen, with a 
cross through the centre, 
which will be either 
dark or light according 
to the relative position 
of the plates, M and P. 
To show these images 
in the best manner, the 
tourmaline plates are 
best adapted. The cut and polished crystal is to be 
placed between the tourmaline plates, as they are held 



1 a 
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Ooiored Ringa, 

up before a window ; and when they are in the position 
relative to each other first indicated, the light cross 
(figure A) with its system of rings will appear ; but when 
in the second position we shall have the system of rings 
with the dark cross (figure B.) 

433. The colors of one of these systems of rings will 
always be complementary to those of the other system. 



INTEKFBRBNCB OF LIGHT. 



434. By the interference of light is strictly meant cer 
tain theoretical explanations of some obscure facts which 

QmstTioN 433. What is said of the colon in the two systems of zings 1 434. What is 
~ by the interference of light 1 
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have been long known, but the phrase is now also often 
used to express the facts themselves. 

435. In order to show 
these facts in the best 
manner a very diverging 
ray of light is needed, 
which is ODtained by ad- 
mitting the ray through 
a double convex lens, L 
S, of short focal distance, 
placed in the shutter of 
a window; the ray first 
converges to a point and 
then diverges, as shown 
in the figure. If we hold a screen, A B, now in front of 
this lens, we receive upon it a circle of light ; and this 
circle is larger the further we hold it from the window. 

436. If, now, at some distance from the lens 
and in front of the screen we hold some small 
opake object, as a small straight wire, m n, (sup- 
posed to be perpendicular to the paper,) it will 
cast a proper shadow upon the screen if they 
are very near together, but if they are sepa- 
rated a little distance, instead of a single shadow 
upon the screen, a number of them will ap- 
pear side by side, with light spaces between 
them, as represented in the annexed figure, A B. 

437. The only rational explanation of these 
facts which has been given is afiforded by the undula- 
tory theory of light, which, as we have seen, supposes 
that all the phenomena of light are produced by undu- 
lations excited by luminous bodies in the universally 
diflTused medium, the ether. Now, it is believed that two 
systems of these waves or undulations may interfere 
with each other so as in some cases to increase, and in 
others to destroy their mutual eflfect. 

Let A be a luminous body from which undulations are 
produced sustaining the relation to each other indicated 




QtrBSTiOM 435. Describe the experiment in this paragraph 1 436. What, now, wil 
be the effect if a amaU wire is interposed 1 437. Describe the figure in tbis paragrapH 
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Ltghi Wavea, 



by the two waved linev 
proceeding from it; it 
will be seen that the 
waves in these lines coin- 
cide, and they therefore 
increase each other's ef^ 
ects. But the waves from 
B are so situated that the 
motion in one series' will 
be exactly in. the opposite 
direction from those of 
the other, and both are 
then more or less completely neutralized. The rays are 
then said to interfere, and the phenomena observed in 
such a case to result from their interference. 

438. This interference of the rays may be produced 
in several modes, and it is believed that it takes place in 
the case of the experiment described in paragraph 435. 

The light waves after 
coming into contact with 
the wire, m n, are propa- 
gated around it so as to 
meet a^ain on the oppo- 
site side. Waves trom 
opposite sides of the wire 
will meet at the middle 
point, Xj because the dis- 
tances mx and nx are 
equal, and the waves here 
coincide; but the distances 
my and njf, or mz and nz, are not equal, and when 
they differ by an amount equal to |, 1^, 2^, &c., 
times the length of a wave, they will interfere and 
destroy each other, as explained above, and darkness 
will be the result. On each side of the point, x, the 
same effect will be produced, and the phenomena are 
observed which are described in paragraph 436. 

The probability of this explanation is increased by the 




JbUmferenM^ Ligki, 



Qtotiow 43a How maj this interleraiie« be prodnead t 
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weH-kiK>wn fact that two sounds of nearly the same pitch, 
when produced together, have the effect alternately to in- 
crease and then to destroy each other, a phenomenon 
called by musicians, beats. Two organ pipes of nearly 
ihe same pitch answer well to perform the experiment. 

439. By modifying the experiment above given, fringes 
of all the colors of the rainbow are easily produced, but 
the experiment can not well be shown to a class. 



II. PHENOMENA OF VISION. 

440. The explanation of the structure of the eye, and 
the laws of vision, forms a most impoitaot and interesting 
branch of the science of optics. In the whole range of 
natural science there is not to be found a more beautiful 
and impressive instance of the wonderful skill and benev- 
olence of the Divine Architect, than in the formation of 
the eye, and its adaptation to the purposes for -which it is 
designed. 

441. Structure of ihe Eye, — The human eye, except a 
small portion which projects in front, is of a very perfect 
spherical form,. and is situated in a deep cavity in the 
Dones of the head, which is called its orbit. It is thus 
protected from mechanical injuries, to which it 'Would 
otherwise be constantly liable. As it is situated, only a 
very small, or a pointed object, can reach it ; and but a 
small part of it is exposed to injury even from such ob- 
jects. Hence it is that so delicate an organ is preserved 
in perfect order, except the slight decay of age, during a 
long course of years, in the midst of the numerous acci- 
dents to which every one, during life, is exposed. 

442. The different parts of the eye which we shall no- 
tice are the thin coats, or membranes, which are called the 
sclerotic coat, (sometimes, also, called the sclerotica^) th 
choroid coat, and the retina ; the two humors, the aqucou 
and the vitreous ; the crystalline lens and the iris. 

Question 440. What is said of the skill and benevolence of the Divine Architect, as 
indicated ih he formation of the eye, and its adaptation to the purposes designed ? 
441. What is the form of the human eye ? Where is it situated 1 How is it protected 
from mechanical injury 1 442. What are some of the parts of the eye to be noticed I 
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TheEjfe, 



The figure in the margin is a 
front view of the eye, and some 
of the adjacent parts. A A is 
a part of the sclerotic coaU 
usually called the white of the 
eye, being always of a beauti- 
ful white color; 1 1 is the iris, so 
called from the circumstance 
of its presenting so many dif- 
ferent shades oi color, being in 
some persons black, in others 
blue or gray. In the centre of the iris is a small circular 
opening, called the pupily varying from one to two or 
three tenths of an inch in diameter, according to circum- 
stances to be hereafter noticed. Through this small 
aperture all the light enters by which vision is produced. 

443. The next figure repre- 
sents a section of the left eye 
through the centre of the pu- 
pil, parallel to the opening of 
the eye-lids, the lower side 
being supposed next to the 
nose. A B A is the sclerotica; 
it is a strong and tough mem- 
brane, perfectly white, and to 
It are attached the several muscles by which the eye is 
moved in its socket, so as to enable tne person to see in 
different directions without turning the head. A A is the 
cornea, which is a perfectly transparent membrane cov- 
ering the front of the eye, and connecting with the scle- 
rotic coat all around, as at A A. It receives its name 
from its resemblance to transparent horn, (Latin comu.) 
Next inside of the sclerotica is the choroid coat, indicated 
by a darker line ; it is a delicate membrane, extending 
from the optic nerve, O, in the back part of the eye, to the 
iris, 1 1, in front, with which it is connected. On its in- 




Seetion qf Eyt, 



What is the eommon name of the aclerotie coat 7 Where is the iris situated 1 What is 
the pupil 1 443. What is represented in the figure ? What is the sclerotic coat com- 
posed of 1 Where is the cornea 7 From what does it derive its name 1 Where is the 
ehoroid coat 7 With what is it coyered on the inside 7 What purpose is served by this 
black substance 1 Where is the rf>Mna situated 1 What is it 1 What is always fonn«<i 
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side It IS covered with a perfectly black substance, called 
ihe pigmentum nigrum, by which any reflection from the 
internal parts of the eye is prevented. It also serves to 
absorb any light which may find its way through the 
sclerotic coat, the two producing a perfectly darkened 
chamber within, into which light is admitted only through 
the pupil, as through a window. The third coat is the 
retina, R R R, which is merely an expansion of the optic 
nerve, O, and lines the whole of the back part of the cav- 
ity of the eye. Upon this coat a perfect image is always 
formed of every object seen by the eye ; and the produc- 
tion of this image is always accompanied by the sensation 
of sight, provided the optic nerve, which connects the eye 
with the brain, is in a healthy state. This nerve enters 
the eye in the back part, about one-tenth of an inch from 
the axis, on the inside, toward the nose. 

The crystalline lens, L, is a compact, transparent sub- 
stance, in the form of a double-convex lens, but having 
one surface more convex than the other ; in connection 
with the iris, 1 1, it divides the eye into two very unequal 
parts, called the anterior and posterior chambers. The 
anterior or frontal chamber is filled with a limpid liquor, 
like water, called the . aqueous humor ; and the dense 
vitreous humor fills the posterior chamber. 

An imaginary straight line, C D, drawn perpendicularly 
through the pupil, is called the axis of the eye. The dis- 
tance on this line from the cornea to the back part of the 
eye is generally a little less than an inch. 

In front of the whole eye is 
the conjunctiva, which is a trans- 
parent membrane designed to 
protect the eye from the entrance 
of dust and other matter between 
the eye and its socket. It con- 
sists merely of the common skin 
on^^^^^icZ ^ of the eye-lids, A and B, above 

on the retina when perfect yision takes place 1 Is the formation of the image upon the 
retina always attended by the sensation of sight when the optic nerve is in a healthy 
atate 1 Where does the optic nerve enter the eyel What is the form of the crystalline 
iens 1 What are meant by the anterior and posterior chambers of the eye 1 What 
humor fills the anterior chamber 1 What fills the posterior chamber 7 What is the 
msis of the eyt 1 What is the conjunctiva 7 What does it consist of? 

24 
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and below the eye, which, after passing the edges of the 
lids, folds in a UtUe distance, and is reflected over the 
surface of the cornea. Foreign matter, therefore, which 
enters around the eye can never find its way further than 
the fold of this membrane extends; but still it often 
causes great pain. 

444. Image formed hy the Eye. — Let us now inquire 
concerning the effect of these different parts of the eye in 
producing vision. It is to be recollected that every point 
of a visible object (334) is constantly emitting rays of 
light in every direction ; and to see an object is to see 
the points of which its surface, presented toward the eye, 
is made up, arranged in their proper order (350.) Of the 
rays emitted from any ppint only a small portion can 
enter the eye, so that the same point may be seen at the 

same time by 
many eyes sit- 
uated in the vi- 
cinity of each 
other, though 
not by means 
of the same 
rays. Let A B 
C be an object 
in front of an 
eye ; of the rays emitted from the point A, a small por- 
tion will enter the pupil, but all the rays in the vicinity 
which come in contact with the opake parts of the eye 
will be reflected or absorbed. The rays that enter the 
eye will form a cone, the base of which will be at the 
pupil, and the apex at the point from which thev are 
emitted. When these rays enter the cornea, which is a 
more dense medium than the air, they will be made to 
ccMiverge ; and this effect will be still further increased 
b)r their passing through. the crystalline lens, so that they 
will be brought to a focus on the retina at a, producing 







Image formed in the Eye, 



Question 444. What fa It to see an object? Will all the rays from each point of an 
•biect enter the eye 1 What will the rays that enter the eye from any point form 1 
what effect is produced upon this cone of rays from any point where they enter the 
•ornea ? What will be the effect when they pass the crystalline lensl where will 
Ibe image of the point b^ formed 1 Will similar images of other points be formed I 
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/here an image of the point A of the object from which 
they were emitted. From every other point of the 
object, as B and C, cones of rays will proceed in like 
manner, producing at b and c, on the retina, correspond- 
ing images of these points. The result of the whole will, 
therefore, be the production, on the retina in the back 
[irt of the eye, of an inverted image, a 6 c, of the object 
B C (374.) 

Both the aqueous and the vitreous humors have some 
effect in bringing the rays to a focus on the retina for the 
production of the image, but the crystalline lens is the 
most important. The form of this, as we have seen, is 
double-convex, the convexity being greatest on the side 
next to the vitreous humor, while the aqueous humor has 
the form of a meniscus, with its convex side presented to 
the rays, and the vitreous that of a concavo-convex 
lens (368.) 

445. We know, merely by an examination of the dif- 
ferent parts of the eye, that when an object is placed ia 
front of it, an image of it will bd 
formed on the retina in the back 
part ; but the same thing can be 
shown by direct experiment. For 
this purpose, the eye of an ox or 
• other animal which has been re- 
cently killed is taken, and the two 
outer coats carefully removed from 
the back part, so as to expose the 
Image on the Betina. scmi- transparent retina. If, whea 

thus prepared, it is held before a 
window, or other bright object, the inverted image, per- 
fectly distinct, will be seen formed upon the retina. As 
this membrane is semi-transparent, the image formed 
upon it is seen through it. The figure represents an eye 
of an ox prepared in this manner, and held before a win- 
dow, the inverted image of which is seen in the back part. 

What will the resolt of the whole be 1 Do the Yitreoaa and aqueona tamora produeii 
any effect 1 On which aide of the cnratalliQe lens is the greatest cmvezity 1 What ia 
the form of the aqueous humor 1 Or the ▼itreous humor 1 446. How may the eye ot 
an ox or other animal be prepared, so as to exhibit the formation of tb4 inuif e upon tM 
ratioa, of an olyect in fnnit of it ? What ia abown iji tha figure % 
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446. Image upon the Retina exceedingly minute. — ^As 
the eye, though small, is capable of seeing distinctly, at a 
single view, the various objects of an extensive landscape, 
it is evident that the images must be painted on the retina 
with wonderful minuteness. It has been calculated that 
the image of a portion of the castle of Edinburgh, 60O 
feet long and 90 feet in height, when seen at a certain 
distance, does not occupy on the retina more than the 
twelve hundred thousandth part of an inch, and yet its 
different parts will be distinctly visible. When a page 
of a large book is held before the eye, not only is each 
word and letter distinctly visible, but even the minute 
defects of the letters ; and yet the image of the whole 
upon the retina will not cover a space so large as the 
finger-nail! It is not necessary to remark that no painter, 
however skillful with the pencil, can execute a picture 
like this. 

447. Adjustment of the Eye to see Objects at different 
Distances. — It is well known that the eye is capable of 
viewing objects distinctly at greatly different distances 
within certain limits. The least distance of distinct vision 
for most persons is about six inches, but all can see much 
further than this. But, in order that a distinct image of 
objects at different distances may be produced, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the parts of the eye should undergo 
some change. If the parts of the eye were incapable of ^ 
change, a distinct image would be formed on the retina 
only when objects were at a particular distance, but 
would be confused if the objects were brought nearer or 
carried further off. To be satisfied of this, let a person 
hold a common burning-glass a few feet from a candle, in 
a dark room, as described above (375,) and at a certain 
distance on the opposite side of the glass, which can easily 
beibund by trial, an inverted image of the candle will be 
formed on a sheet of paper or other substance held up as 
a screen to receive it. If the candle be now removed a 

QvBSTiON 446. What Is said of the minuteness with which Images of objects must bft 
pwnied upon the retina 1 What illustration of this is given in the instance of a jierson 
Tiewlng a oortion of the castle of Edinburgh at a certain distance ? What is said of the 
■pace occupied bv the image of the page of a book at which a person is looking 1 447 
Is the eye capable of seeing objects distinctly at different distances from it 1 What is 
the least distance of distinct vision for most persons 1 Must some change take place i4 
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little further from the glass, the image at once becomes 
indistinct, but is again perifectly formed if the screen is 
brought a little nearer ; so if the candle is placed nearer 
to the glass than when in its first position, the image 
again becomes indistinct, a perfect image being produced 
only when the candle and paper are at certain relative 
distances from the glass. 

It is found that if the parts of the eye remain unchanged, 
the distance of the image from the crystalline lens, of ob- 
jects situated only about six inches (446) from the eye, 
will be about Jth of the diameter of the eye more than 
if the objects are placed at the greatest distance of dis- 
tinct vision. But as the image, to produce distinct vis- 
ion, must always be thrown accurately upon the retina, 
to enable a person to see both near and distant objects, 
it is evident the parts of the eye must undergo some 
chan&;e ; and that this change does take place, every one 
will be satisfied by looking attentively for some seconds 
at a well-illuminated distant object, and suddenly turning 
his eye upon the page of a book held in his hand. For a 
moment, afi:er turning his eye upon the book, the print 
will appear more or less blurred, until the parts of the 
eye which have been adjusted for looking at the distant 
object, have time to put themselves in the proper order for 
seeing those that are near. 

448. There are three modes by which the eye may ad- 
just itself for seeing objects at different distances — that is, 
so as to cause the image to hk formed on the retina, 
though the distance of the object may vary — viz: 1. By 
a change in the convexity of the cornea and crystalline 
lens ; or, 2. By a change in the distance of the crystalline 
lens from the retina; or, 3. By both combined. Thus, 
if the parts of the eye are adjusted for seeing near objects, 
to enable it to see clearly distant objects, it is necessary 
only that the cornea and crystalline lens should be a little 

the parts of the eye when objects are Tiewed at diflbrent distances 1 If the parts of ths 
eye were incapable of change, what would be the result 1 By what simple experiment 
may a person satisfy himself of this 7 If an object is only six inches from the eye, how 
much further from the crystalline lens will the image be formed than if it is situated at 
the greatest distance of distinct vision 7 How may a person satisfy himselfthat the ere 
s/Uually undergoes a change when he looks from a near to a distant object, or the 
reverss T 448. What three lOQdes aremjejitiQued by which the eye may adjust itself so 
24* 
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flattened, to prevent the rays from coming to a focus be- 
fore reaching the retina; or, that the crystalline lens 
should be moved forward a little further from the retina ; 
or, that both of these changes should take place together. 
Some writers have affirmed, without qualification, that 
these changes actually take place, but it is believed that no 
sufficient evidence of them has yet been produced ; and 
the mode by which the eye adjusts itself to see objects at 
different distances can not be considered as fully deter 
mined. 

449. Adjustment of the Eye to different Quantities of 
Light, — When a person steps suddenly from a room per- 
fectly dark into one well lighted, a painful sensation is 
produced in the eyes, and he is scarcely able to see, be- 
cause of the excess of light ; but in a short time the eye 
accommodates itself to the light, and the pain ceases. 
So, when a person goes at once from a well-lighted apart- 
ment into a dark room, or into the open air on a dark 
night, he is at first scarcely able to distinguish a single 
object, but by degrees he finds his vision becomes more 
distinct. This, it is well ascertained, is occasioned by 
the contraction and expansion of the iris, by which 
the diameter of the pupil is^ changed. When a person 
views a well-illuminated object, the diameter of the pupil 
is scarcely yVthof an inch, and but a small pencil of rays 
is admitted, which, if he steps into a room only partially 
lighted, will not be sufficient to produce distinct vision ; 
but the iris spontaneously dilates, and a larger pencil of 
rays is admitted, to enable him to see distinctly. After 
remaining a while where there is little light the pupil 
dilates to its utmost size, and if he now suddenly step 
into a well-lighted room, so much light enters the eye as 
to produce pain, but the gradual contraction of the pupil 
soon causes it to cease, by diminishing the quantity 
of light that is admitted. Any one may witness this 
change in his own eyes by holding a small mirror in his 

M to perceive objects at different distances 1 Has it been proved ttiat these changes, or 
aoy of them, do actually take place ) 449. What is the effect upon the eyes when a 
person steps suddenly from a dark to a well-lighted apartment 1 Wliat is the effect 
of going at once from a room brilliantly illuminated into one that is dark, or into the 
open air in a dark night 1 How are these facts explained ? How may a penon noti J« 
w'« change in his own eyes 1 How may it be noticed in the eyee of a chiid % 
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Aaiid, and so managing as to look suddenly from an ob- 
scure object to one that is well illuminated, or the reverse. 
The eyes of children are especially sensitive to light, and 
by causing a child to look first at the window, wnen the 
sun shines, and then at some Object in the room, or the 
reverse, the change in the size of the pupil will be beau- 
tifully exhibited. 

460. These changes in the eye take place spontane- 
ously, and are entirely beyond the control of the will. 

451. In some animals the pupil of the eye is susceptible 
of much greater change than in man, so that they can see 
equally well with him in the day-time, and much bettei 
in the night, when objects are but partially illuminated. 
This is the case with the horse ; and it is well kno\^ 
that he will find his way along in a dark night, when 
it would be absolutely impossible for a man to do it. 
This is also particularly observable in animals of the cat 
kind, which are adapted for searching for their prey in 
the night. Some animals, as bats and certain species of 
owls, can not see well in the day-time, . and therefore 
seldom appear abroad except at evening, when their vision 
becomes distinct ; this is because their eyes being adapted 
for seeing clearly only at night, their pupils do not allow 
of sufficient contraction to enable them to see in the 
broad light of day. 

The pupil of the eye in man is always round, but in 
some animals, as the horse, it is elongated in a horizontal 
direction, while in others, as the cat, it is elongated verti- 
cally. The eyes of fishes are always destitute of the 
aqueous humor, which, as they are designed to live in the 
water, would be useless; and the crystalline lens is 
spherical. This is rendered necessary by the fact that 
the rays of light pass from a dense medium, water, into 
the eye ; for, if the crystalline lens was not more convex 
than in the eyes of land animals, the rays would not be 

• Question 450. Have we the power of enlarging or contracting the pupils of our eyes 
at pleasure) 461. Are the uupils of the eyes of some animals susceptible of greater 
ehange in this respect than those of man ? Can such animals see better in the night, 
when objects are but partiallj illuminated, than man? In what animals is this partic- 
ularly observable 1 Why can some animals see better in the twilight than in the broad 
light of day 1 What is the form of the pupil of the eye in man ? Is it of the same form 
in the eyea of other uiimais? Why do the eyee of fishes have do aqueoiu humor I 
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soon enough brought to a focus, so as to form an image 
upon the retina. 

452. It has been seen above (376) thai when rays of 
light which are parallel,' or nearly so, are transmitted 
.through a double-convex lens of glass, they are not all 
brought to a focus at the same distance, but those trans- 
mitted near the edge come to a focus nearer to the lens 
than those which pass through near its centre. This is 
avoided in the eye by the increased density of the crys- 
talline lens near its centre, by which its ren-active power 
in this part is increased. Besides this, the iris serves as 
a diaphragm, by which the rays too distant from the axis 
are excluded. The eye, therefore, is destitute of sf^eri- 
cA aberration. 

463. It has been seen, likewise (378,) thai when li^t 
is refracted, the primary colors of which it is composed 
are separated more or less from each other ; so that whea 
a pencil of rays is transmitted through a double-convex 
lens, the image formed will usually appear colored. But 
no such effect is produced by the eye, which sees all ob- 
jects of their natural color. In the small pencil of light 
admitted into the eye, only a slight dispersion of the 
colors can take place, and this, it is supposed, is corrected 
by the different jdispersive powers (384) of the different 
parts of the eye. . 

By a particular experiment the colors of the spectrum 
may be seen, the light being decomposed by the eye. 
Let a person hold some opake object with a straight edge, 
as a book, between his eye and the window, parajlel with 
one of the cross-pieces of the sash, so as to see only a 
narrow line of light, and a very small prismatic spectrum 
will be formed, containing, according to Brewster, all the 
different colors. 

454. Causes of Indistinct Vision. — As distinct vision is 
produced only when the light from objects is brought to 

What 18 the form of the crystalline lens in their eyes 1 452. Will all the rays of a penoil 
of light, transmitted through a double convex lens of glass, be brought to a focus at th« 
same point 1 How is this avoided in the eye? What purpose does the iris serve in 

Producing the same result 1 453. Why are not the differently colored rays separated 
y the parts of the eye in the same manner as when refracted by other media 1 How 
may it be shown that in some cases the several colors are separated by the parts of the 
•ye) i&i. In what two respect? mentioned may the eyes of persons h^ d$fecU?e1 
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a focus exactly on the retina, the eyes of persons may be 
defective by having too great refractive power, so as to 
cause the images to be formed, not on the retina, but a 
little in front of it; or by having too little refractive 
power, in which case the light is not brought to a focus 
soon enough, but tends to form the image at a distance 
behind the retina. 

455. Near Sightedness. — The first defect is frequently 
seen in young persons, and is occasioned by too great a 
convexity of the cornea or crystalline lens. Such per- 
sons can see clearly only those objects which are very 
near them, and are therefore said to be near-sighted. To 
enable them to see distant objects, it is necessary to make 
the rays diverge a little before entering the eye, by which 
means the image will be thrown back a little to the retina. 
This is accomplished by the use of spectacles with con- 
cave glasses, the 
effect of which is 
to separate the 
rays. The figure 
represents an eye 
of this kind; A, 
a small object in 

^Near SightednesM. frout of it, and M 

N a double-con- 
cave lens to disperse (373) the light before entering the 
eye. The dotted lines show the direction the rays would 
take if the lens was not interposed. It will be seen they 
intersect each other before reaching the retina, and at this 
point, but for the effect of the lens, the image would be 
formed; but by means of the lens to separate them a 
little, before entering the eye, the image, a, is not formed 
unti. they reach the retina. Persons are sometimes met 
with, one of whose eyes is more convex than the other, 
which is a defect that requires the use of spectacles 
having one lens more concave than the other. 

When the refractive power Is too great, where is the image formed 1 Where when the 
refractive power is too small ? 455. In whom is the first defect frequently seen 1 How 
Is it occasioned 1 What objects only are seen clearly by such persons 1 What is necen* 
sary to enable them to see clearly 1 How is this accomplished 1 Wh«n one eye of « 
person is more^nvez than the other, how is the defect remediMi 1 
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466. Near sighted persons, who can see distant objects 
only by the use of concave glasses, never can have so 
large a field of view as is afforded by the unaided, perfect 
eye ; their glasses enable them to see clearly only those 
objects which are situated in a small circle directly before 
them. 

457. Indistinctness of Vision in Aged Persons, — ^Most 
persons, on attaining the age of about forty-five, find 
their vision becomes indistinct from causes directly the 
reverse of those described above, in the case of near-sight- 
edness. The change is most likely to be first observed 
when they attempt to re^ very fine print, or to examine 
some minute object biHLndle-light. Though unable to 
see clearly when the dPect is held at the usual distance 
from the eye, they soon find that when it is removed a 
little further off, the distinctness is improved. By this 
test persons may always know when this change is begin- 
ning to take place in their eyes. 

458. This indistinctness of vision in aged persons is 
occasioned by the flattening which takes place in the 
cornea and crystalline lens. The light which enters the 
eye from near objects is not brought to a focus soon 
enough, but tends to form the image a little beyond the 
retina. This defect is remedied by the use of convex 
glasses, by which a slight convergency is given to the 
rays before they enter the eye. Let A S be an eye, 

the parts of 
which have 
become thus 
flattened by 
age; a 
small object 
placed be- 
fore it, and 
M N a dou- 
ble - convex 




€na99e9for Aged PtnonB, 



Qttbstion 466. Can near-sighted persons have as large a field of Tiew as others? 
457. kf what age does the vision (M most persons become indistinct from causes the 
reverse of those described above 1 When is the change likely to l)e first observed by 
them. 'How is their vision affected by saoviog the object a little further from the eye 1 
468. Bv what is this indistinctness of vision occasioned ? Where is the tendency )o 
form the image 1 How is this defect remedied ) Can a diatinct im^go^M formed with 
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lens. The. rays of light diverge from the object, O, and, 
after being slightly bent inward by the lens, enter the 
^•ye> by wnich they are brought to a focus so as to form 
the image upon the retina, as shown by the dark lines. 
The dotted lines, as before, are designed to show the 
couise the rays would take if the glass were removed. 
It will be seen that without the lens no image, or only an 
indistinct one, can be formed upgn the retina, the focus 
being then at a distance beyond it. 

459. In most cases, persons whose eyes have become 
thus flattened by age can distinguish distant objects with 
as much clearness as in youth ; or it is only in extreme 
old age, when the eyes have become much flattened, that 
glasses are required for this purpose. This is because 
the rays from distant objects are less diverging, or nearly 
parallel when reaching the eye, so that the convexity of 
the parts of the eye is still sufficient to bring them to a 
focus at the proper point. Instances have been known in 
which persons whose vision has been long indistinct, in 
consequence of the flattening of their eyes, have, in ex- 
treme old age, recovered their sight, and been able to 
read even the smallest print without the use of specta- 
cles ; but, generally, the defect continues to increase with 
age, as long as the person lives. 

Of course, spectacles that answer well at one age be- 
come afterward useless, and require to be changed for 
others that are more convex. Glasses that thus become 
useless are sometimes said to be too young for the person ; 
and if he can see with them at all, it is only by holding 
the object at a considerable distance from him, as is the 
case with a person (457) who has just arrived at the age 
when his natural vision begins to become indistinct. 

460. Though spectacles are now found so important 
for aged persons, and are universally used, it is scarcely 
six hundred years since they were invented. We know 
from many passages of scripture which speak of the eye's 
becoming dim by age, as well as from profane history, 

out the lenel 4S9. Can aged persons usually see distant objects clearly 1 How is thm 
explained t Will spectacles tnat answer well for a person at one age afterward become 
vueless? What is the explanation 1 460. How long have spectacles been u^ed 1 Did 
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that the eyes of persons in ancient times suflfered the 
same change by aee as they do now ; but we have no 
reason to suppose that they possessed any remedy for the 
defect. With what regret, therefore, must the ancients 
have observed the first appearance of this change in their 
eyes, which, in a few years, must render them compara« 
tively useless, during the remainder of their days, for 
many of the most important purposes of life ! 

461. The Visual Angle. — The visual angle of a body is 
the angle made by two lines drawn from its extremities to 

the eye. Thus let A B be 
an object placed before 
an eye, E; the angle 
made at E by the two 
lines, A E and B E, is 
the visual angle. 

The magnitude of 
this angle for any object, it will be seen, depends upon its 
distance from the eye; for if the object is removed further 
off, as to A' B', the two lines drawn from its extremities 
to the eye approach nearer to each other, or, in other 
words, do not make so great an angle with each other as 
when situated at A B. So if it was placed nearer to the 
eye the angle would be larger, as will readily be seen. 

462. Apparent Magnitude of Objects. — It is upon the 
size of the visual angle that the apparent magnitude of an 
object seen by the eye depends. As the rays of light 
from an object cross each other before reaching the 
retina, it is evident that the size of the image must always 
be in exact proportion to the magnitude of this angle ; 
hence, when an object is situated at a distance, it must 
always appear smaller than when placed near the ob- 
server. This we well know to be the case. For this 
reason parallel lines seem to the eye to approach each 
other as they recede. Every one has observed this when 
looking at the rails upon a railroad, or at the rows of trees 
on the opposite sides of a straight turnpike. At a dis- 

the ancients possess any remedy for this defect of vision f 461. What is the angle of 
vition of a body 7 Upon what does the magnitude of this angle for any body depend ? 
462. Upon what does the apparent magnitude of a body depend ? How do parallel 
lines that recede from the eye appear 1 What example, that is frequently seen, is men* 
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tance they seem much nearer together than in our imme* 
diate vicinity. 

As we judge of the magnitude of a distant object by 
the magnitude of the visual angle, which, as we have 
seen, depends upon the distance of the object, it is plain 
that, before determining the size of the object, we must 
form some opinion of its distance. 

Oftentimes we are aided in making our estimate of the 
, magnitude of distant objects by other objects in their 
vicinity, the size of which is known ; but if a body is en- 
tirely alone, and we have no meatis of determining its 
distance, we can form no correct estimate of its magni- 
tude. A person lying upon his back in the open air per- 
ceives a fly passing before him, only a few feet from his 
eye, but for a moment he takes it to be a large bird high 
in the air, until some of its motions, or some other cir- 
cumstance, reveals its true character. As soon as this is 
known he judges correctly of the distance, but before any 
circumstance occurred to indicate the real character of 
the object, or its distance, he was utterly unable, by the 
mere formation of the image on the retina, to determine 
either. 

463. When an object is brought nearer to the eye than 
the least distance of distinct vision (447,) it becomes con- 
fused, because the eye is then unable tp bring the rays to 
a focus on the retina ; on the other hand, if it is carried 
so far from the eye as to diminish the angle of vision iSe- 
yond a certain limit, it becomes invisible, the image being 
too small to produce the sensation of sight. 

464. The eye always perceives an object in the direc- 
tion from which the light from the object came on enter- 
ing it, without reference to any change of direction it 
may previously have undergone, either by reflection or 
refraction ; hence the image of an object seen in a plain 
mirror appears to be behind it. This is true, not only of 

tioaed ? Do we, In judging of the magnitude of a body, flret judge of Iti distance 7 Ho^ 
are we oflentimes aided iii forminff our estimate of a distant object 1 Why will a per- 
son looking upward in the open air often mistake a fly moving near him for a larg • 
bird at a distance ? 463. Wnv is an object not seen clearly when brought nearer than 
the least distance of distinct vision 1 Mav an object be removed so far from the tje^na 
to become invisible 1 404>. What 's the direction in which an object always appeals t» 
the eye 1 Is this true, also, ofail the partx of an object 1 

25 
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Jmag§ Inverted, 



an object considered as a whole, but also of all its parts. 
Suppose three small objects, ABC, placed one above 

another before 
an eye, E, so 
that all can be 
seen at the same 
time ; the posi- 
tion of each is 
clearly seen by 
the direction in 
which the light 
copies to the 
eye. A is seen uppermost ; then B a little below it ; then 
C ; though their images upon the retina, a 6 c, are in the 
reverse order, a being lowest, then 6 above it, then c. 

465. Keeping these facts in view, we shall have no 
difficulty, it is believed, in deciding the question which 
has been so often discussed, why we see objects erect 
when their images are formed inverted on the retina ? 

For suppose 
the objects, in- 
stead of being 
separated, are 
united in one, 
as A B. The 
part A, it is 
evident, must 
be seen above 

B, because of the direction in which the light comes from 
it, as really as if it were a separate object ; and, for the 
same reason, the part B must be seen below A, though 
at the same time the image, b, of the part B is above a, 
the iniage of the part A. The same might, of course, be 
said of ail the other points in the object, A B. 

It appears, then, that if the eye always sees objects, 
and, of course, the different parts of objects, in the direc- 
tion from which the light was coriiing from them to the 
eye at the time of entering it, the appearance of the ob- 




(Xjeet eeen Erect, 



QOBsnoN 466. As a Deeessary consequence of this, mast the ima^ on the retina bt 
Inverted, tn order that the object may appear erect to che eye 7 
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ject in an erect position is a necessary consequence of 
the inverted position of the image upon the retina, and 
that, if the image upon the retina was erect, to the eye 
the object must necessarily appear inverted. 

466. To make this still plainer, let the central straight 
line in the last figure, be the axis of the eye ; then consider* 
ing A and B separate objects if a were not below the axis; 
the object A would not be above it, and if 6 were not above 
it, the object B could not be below it; or, supposing the two 
objects, A and B, united together, and a 6, the images of it» 
parts, if the image were not formed in an inverted posi- 
tion on the retina, the eye could not see the object erect. 
That the eye should see objects erect when the image is 
formed on the retina inverted, therefore, so far from being 
wonderful or mysterious, is only a necessary result from 
th6 well-determined fact that every object, or the parts 
of an object, will always appear to be in the direction 
from which the light comes to the eye. If the light from 
an object, as before stated, or any part of an object, is 
bent out of its course during its passage to the eye, then 
the object, or part of it, from which the ray was emitted, 
will appear to be situated in the direction from which 
the lignt was commg as it entered 
the eye. 

467. Though two images arcT 
formed, one upon the retina of 
each eye, when the sight is per 
feet, only a single object is seen. 
This fact has excited much inquiry 
in times past, but it is now found 
to result from the circumstance 
that when a person looks at an 
object the axes of both eyes are 
always turned to the same point 
in the object, so that the two jv«aroiy«c«. 
images, if they could be separately 

distinguished, ought to appear, it would seem, as if one 
was superimposed upon the other. The figures in the 

QuEsnoN 467. Is there always an Image of the ol^ect formed in each eye? How an 
the axes of the et/es directed when looking at an ot^ect} 
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margin slioif the 
position of the 
axes of the eyes 
when directed to 
some object, as 
0, whether situ* 
ated near or at a 
distance. 

468. The Stereo- 
scope, — But not 
only are two pic- 
tures of the ob- 
ject formed, 
one upon the retina of each eje, but these pictures, 
except for perfectly flat objects, or objects seen at a great 
distance, are not exactly the same. To be satisfied of this, 
it is necessary only to reflect that the view we obtain of 
any object depends upon our position for the moment ; — 
hut the two eyes, when an object is viewed, can never have 
the same position in reference to the object, therefore the 
pictures of the object formed in the two eyes cannot be 
the same. 

Suppose the object viewed is a statue, or bust ; — the 
left eye will have a fuller view of the right side of the 



Otjject at a Distance. 




QuKsnoir 468. Are the two pictures or imagef of the ol^ects Tiewed tZAotlj ilie Munef 
How does this appear t Ulustrate by reference to the statue or bust. 
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face nnd the right ear, and a less distinct view of the left 
side of the face than the right eye will have ; thus A (see 
figure) will be the picture formed in the left eye, and B, 
the picture in. the right eye. This necessarily results 
from the different positions of the two eyes in reference 
to the object ; and if not fully understood by the student 
at the first glance, will be easily comprehended by a little 
effort. The same principle wUl of course apply in any 
other case, provided the object is not seen on a flat 
surface. 

469. In most cases of natural vision, therefore, the 
%ingle impression produced upon the mind is by means 
of two unlike pictures or images in the eyes. This is 
accomplished by the mind combining the two pictures in 
a manner truly wonderful and interesting ; but a full dis- 
cussion of the subject cannot be here introduced. 

It has very recently been discovered that it is to this 
arrangement that we are in a great measure indebted for 
our ability to see bodies in relief, and to judge of distances. 

470. The stereoscope (from the Gr. Btereos, solid, and bco* 
peirij to see), is an instrument which enables us, by looking 
at two flat pictures of the same object, or a group of objects, 
to see a single 
picture with the 
objects in relief. 
One form of it 
is represented in 
the figure. The 
box is made of 
wood, having a 
door, CD, wfich 
may be opened 
at pleasure, to 
admit the light. 
B and L, are 
brass tubes, each 
containing a - stereoscope. 

QuiSTTOir 469. In natural vision how is the single impression prodaoed in the mind? 
To what are we iodsbted for our ability to see otyects in relief? 470. Describe tbf 
ttereosco^. 

25* 
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small doable eonyex lens, so placed tbat each eye views 
the picture prepared for it on the slide, S, placed below, 
through the inner half of the lens. The pictures, B and 
A, correspond to B and A in the next preceding figure ; 
and by means of the instrument they are united in one, 
and the object appears in relief, that is, it appears to 
stand out from the paper as the real bust of a person. 

When the picture is of a kind to be viewed by trans- 
mitted light, the shutter, C D, is closed, and the instrument 
held up so that the eyes are directed to some light, as that 
of the sky or a lamp. 

471. Duration of Impressions in the Eye. — Impressions 
made on the retina continue for a certain time, and there- 
fore a person does not lose sight of an object by winking. 
If a red-hot iron, or a piece of burning charcoal, is made 
to revolve ten times a second, the eye will perceive a con- 
tinuous circle of fire, which could not take place unless the 
impression oiHhe retina remained a tenth of a second. Some 
writers affirm that it remains about one-seventh of a second. 
This enables us to understand the principle upon which 
the toys called thaumatropesy phantaseopes^ &c., are con- 
structed. Take a piece of card as large as a half dollar, 
and attach short pieces of thread to the opposite sides, so 
that, by holding thepa by the hands, the card may be 
made to revolve with some rapidity. Now, on the oppo- 
site faces ^f the card make 
drawings having some re- 
lation to each other, as a 
bird and a cage (see figure, 
in which AB is one side 
of the card, and G D the 

Thaumatrcpe. ^*^®^ ^^^®)> *^^ ^^ twirling 

the thread between the fin- 
gers so as to make the disc revolve, the two pictures will 
be seen with equal distinctness, the bird appearing seated 
upon its perch within the cage. So a horse may be drawn 
on one side, and a man upon the other ; and by revolving 

the disc, the man will appear seated upon the horse. 

f ^- • ■ ■ 

QusBfiQif 471. Do the impreesions upon the retina zemain tot a little timer How ia 
this proved r Deioribe the mode of showing the picture of a Uid within a aig% hy 
BiiMif «r two flotww on oppodte ikto of a pkoe of card. 
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472. Knowing that the impresBion remains a little time 
upon the retina of the eye, it is easy to understand that 
the image of the picture on one side continues until that of 
the picture upon the other side is blended with it ; so the 
effect is the same as if both piotures were presented before 
the eye at the same time* 

The next figure re- 
presents a modifica- 
tion of the instrument. 
On a circular piece of 
card, some ten inches 
in diameter, figures 
are painted in the cir- 
cumference of a cirqle, 
representing the suc- 
cessive positions of 
some moving object; 
and above each figure 
is an aperture in thei 
edge of the card. Now 
when this disc is made 
to revolve on, an axi^ 
in front of a mirror, which can be seen only through the 
apertures in the card, the eye catching a view of the 
object in its successive positions as reflected from the 
mirror, the appearance is the same as if it actually moved 
so as to pass through all the positions successively indi- 
cated. In our figure, the series in the first circle repre- 
sent eight different positions of two persons playing 
see-saw ; the second, different positions of a person kick- 
ing a ball, and witlun this a series of diamond figures, 
which will be seen passing either from the centre outward, 
or in the opposite direction, according as the disc is turned 
one way or the other. 




TTuiumairope, 



OPTICAL IKBTBUMSRf ». 



473. Several optical instruments have already been 
described, as the different kinds of mirrors and lenses ; 



Quisnoir 4^2. Dcisoribe the pieoe of apparatus for showing moring ol|Ject8| and explain 
tlM refoit. 473. What optical instaruBMiLts haTO haaa deiCKibaa t 
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but others of great importance, mostly formed of com- 
binations of these, remain to be noticed. 

474. Photometers. — Photometers are instruments to 
determine the relative intensities of different lights, as 
the flames of lamps and candles. Several contrivances 
of the kind have been described, but the best is that 
depending upon the equalization of shadows, devised by 
Count Bumford. 

475. Let us suppose that we are to compare the in- 
tensitio? of the light from two lamps. They are to bo 
taken into a room from which all other light is excluded, 
and 'placed in front of a white screen ; some opake object 
is then to be held between them and the screen, so that 
the shadows formed by the two lamps may fall side by- 
side upon the screen. If the two shadows are not now 
of equal intensity, one or the other of the lamps is to be 
moved backward or forward until they are made as nearly 
equal as possible, and then the distance of each lamp from 
the screen is to be measured. The intensities of the two 
lights will be to each other as the squares of these dis- 
tances. Suppose, for instance, that when the shadows 
formed by the two lights are equal, the distance of the 
first from the screen is 3 feet, and that of the second 4 
feet ; their comparative intensities will then be as 9 to 16. 

/ 476. The Kaleidoscope. — 
=^^ The kaleidoscope is an in- 

strument for creating and 
exhibiting beautiful forms. 
It is formed by placing two 
pieces of painted glass to- 
gether in such a manner 
that the angle between 
them shall be an aliquot 
part of a whole circumference, or 360 degrees, and in- 
closing them in a case so as to exclude all light except 
that from the proper direction. Let A and B be two 
plates of glass, 8 inches long and 2 inches wide, painted 

QuEsnoN 474. What is said of photometers f 475. Describe the mode of Count Riun« 
ford for determining the oomparatiTe inteuBities of two or more lights? 476. BettcxitM 
the luJeidosoope. 




KaUidoaeope, 
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Uack OA ihe outside, and pkioed as in the figure, making 
the angle, C, between them, 60^, or just one-sixth of 360^. 
If the eye be now placed at E, so as to look through be- 
tween the plates, by the various reflections of the plates 
from side to side, the angle or sector C, will appear to be 
multiplied five times, producing the circle of six sectors, 
C, C 1, C 2, C 3, C 4, C 5. If any small object, as a piece 
of painted glass, is placed in the sector C, it will, of 
course, appear in each of the other sectors, C 1, C 2, C 3, 
&c., forming a symmetrical figure around the centre. 
The plates are usually iqclosed in a cylindrical case, and 
several pieces of glass of different colors are placed in C ; 
these, by turning the instrument,, are constantly changing 
their position, forming around the centre of tKe circle au 
endless variety of beautiful figures. 

477. The Camera Obscura. — The camera obscura is an 
instrument for forming images of objects, as of a land- 
scape, on a screen of paper or other substance within it. 
The name means simply darkened chamber, and is applied 
to the instrument because this is a necessary part of it ; 
but, as we shall hereafter see, it may be a large room to 
contain a number of persons, or very small, so as only to 
receive the screen on which the image is formed, the ob- 
server being obliged to look in through a small aperture. 

478. The simplest camera obscura that can be formed 
consists merely of a small aperture in the window-shut- 
ter of a darkened room, before which a screen of white 
paper is to be held. Rays of light received through ^ 
small aperture upon a screen tend to form an image of 
the object from which they proceed, and not an image of 
the form of the aperture, as might be supposed. Thus, if 
the light of the sun be admitted into a room otherwise 
dark, through a small hole in the shutter, a round image 
of the sun will be produced upon a screen, held at a Utue 
distance from the hole, whatever may be its form. If the 
screen is held too near the hole, however, this will not 
take place, but a luminous spot will be seen of the general 

QaB8TiON477. What is the camera obscura? What is the meaning of the name 1 
478. Of what does the simplest camera obscura consist? Will rays of light pass- 
iDg through a small aperture form an image of the obiect from which they pro- 
ceed 1 Will this be the case whatever may Ia) the form or tb9 aperture itself 1 Wh^t 
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form of the aperture, with its angles more or less rounded, 
depending upon its size and the distance the screen is 
held from it. The rounding of the angles is evidently to 
be considered as an approximation to the form of the sun. 
To try this experiment, let a large hole be made in the 
wooden shutter of a room, and covered with a sheet of 
lead, in which smaller apertures may be cut at pleasure, 
of any form desired. If a mere slit is made in the lead, 
when the screen is held near it an elongated image of the 
sun will be formed; which, however, becomes more 
nearly circular as' the screen is carried. further off, until, 
at length, a perfectly circular image is produced. If the 
aperture is square or triangular, or whatever its form, the 
same result will be obtained. 

If a number of small pin-holes be made, each will give 
a distinct image of the sun if the screen is held near them, 
but as it is moved further off they will increase in size 
and overlap each other until they combine to produce a 
single large and well-defined image, just as if the whole 
space of "the shutter in which they are contained had 
been removed, except that it is less brilliant. If a circu- 
lar aperture is made, and one or more lines drawn across 
it, when the screen is held beyond a certain distance no 
shadow of the lines will be seen, but as perfect an iniage 
of the sun as if they had not been there. 

479. To understand clearly the reason 
of this, it is to be observed that the sun 
presents toward us a disc or surface of a 
certain extent, from each point of which 
rays are emitted, so that pencils of them 
enter even small apertures, slightly di- 
verging, and crossing each other. Now 
a large aperture, as one a quarter of an 
inch square, may be considered as made up of a multi- 
tude of small ones, all united together ; and as each of 
these small apertures would produce an image of the sun, 

will be the effect if the screen is held too near the aperture 7 How may the experiment 
be tried 1 If a number of small pin-holes be made in the shutter, will the light from the 
sun still form an image of the sun upon a screen within ? Must the screen be held a* \ 
distance from the aperture 1 479- Do the rays from the sun cross each other In passing 
through an aperture 7 Maj a large aperture be considered as made up of many sm^ 
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the large image may be supposed to be composed of a 
multitude of small images, all blended together. ^Thus, 
if we form a small square, A B C D, and from points in 
its sides draw several small circles, it will be seen that 
the outline of the whole very nearly approximates the 
form of the circle ; and the deviation from the circular 
form becomes less and less in proportion as the diameter 
of the small circles is increased. Now, as has just been 
stated, any aperture, whatever may be its form, may of 
course be considered as made up of many small aper- 
tures; and the result should therefore be the same, viz,, 
the production of a circular image of the sun. 

If these experiments are made during an eclipse of the 
sun, the images will always be of the same form as the 
disc of the sun toward us. 

480. But the ima- 
ges of other objects 
may be formed by 
transmitting light 
through small aper- 
tures into a darkened 
room, as well as that 
of the sun. Thus, 
let B be a bird stand- 
ing upon a branch ot 
a tree at a little dis- 
tance from the win- 
dow-shutter, S, of a 
darkened room ; if the light is admitted only through a 
small hole in the shutter, and a sheet of paper is held 
near it, a beautiful inverted image of the bird. A, will be 
formed upon it. If the aperture is made too large the 
image will still appear, but it will be confused ; and if too 
small, it will be indistinct for want of light. 

481. But a much better image will be formed by plac 
ing in the aperture a small double-convex lens ; the aper 
ture may thus be made much larger, and therefore a 

on^ 1 What will be the result if the experiment is made durin; an eclipse of the rntn 1 
480 May the images of other objects be formed in the same manner as those of the sim 7 
Wl.at will be the effect if the aperture is made too lar^e 1 481. What will be the effect if 
A double conyex lens is placed in the apertura 1 Why will the ima^ e be more bril. 




Inverted Imtig^ 
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greater quantity of light will be admitted, by which the 
brilliancy of the image will be greatly increased. If the 
sheet of paper used for a screen is oiled before using it, 
so as to make it translucent (393,) the image will be seen 
with nearly equal distinctness on both sides at the same 
time, and the experiment may be conveniently shown to 
a large audience in the room. Sometimes the lens is 
fitted into a hollow ball, which is so adjusted in the shut- 
ter as to allow of being turned in different directions, 
and thus different portions of the landscape in front may 
be successively exhibited. Persons standing in front of it 
will have their images painted so distinctly on the screen 
within the room that they can be easily recognized. 
Such a piece of apparatus is called a scioptic ball. 

482. The common portable ca- 
mera obscura is constructed essen- 
tially on the same principle as the 
above, but is adapted for tracing on 
paper the outlines of landscapes 
and other objects, in front of which 
it may be placed. It is usually 
made of a square box, A B C D, in 
the top of which is fitted a tube con- 
taining a lens and a plane mirror, 
M, inclined so as to reflect the light 
from an adjacent landscape directjy 
through the lens to the bottom of 
the box, as indicated by the dotted 
lines. Having placed the instrument upon a table before 
the landscape or building, the form of which is to be 
traced, and adjusted the parts in a proper manner, a welU 
defined image is formed upon the paper on the bcttom of 
the box. In the side A C is a large opening, through 
which the person has access to his paper, and all extra- 
neous light is excluded by means of a black curtain, L, 
which is drawn over him. The person stands, as will be 




Camera Obseurtt, 



liant t What is the apparatus called when the lens is fitted in a hollow ball and placed 
in the shutter, so as to be capable of being turned in different directions t 4^. For 
what is the common portable camera obscura adapted ? Where is the paper to be laid 
on which the image of the object is to be traced ? For what purpose is there a large 
01 "cuing in one side of the boxl How is the light excluded 1 Why is a meniactM 
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8ec|p, with his back toward the object, and traces it ac- 
curately at his leisure, by means of the image on the 
paper before him. To diminish spherical aberration 
(376,)' instead of a double-convex lens, a meniscus is often 
used, as represented in the figure. The tube containing 
the lens is made moveable, in order to adjust the lens to 
the proper distance from the paper, which will depend 
upon the distance of the object from the mirror. 

An improved form of this instrument is 

^ now made, in which a single piece of glass 

^^ is substituted for the mirror and lens. Its 

fl^^ general form is triangular, as A B C in the 

■^Hj^ figure, but the side A B is made convex, 

^^^^^^^ aiid the side B C concave. The light enters 

on the side A B, and is totally reflected 

from the internal surface A C, and passes 

/out at B p, forming an image below as before. 

483. 'Xhe Camera Imcx- 
da, — The camera lucida is 
an instrument used for the 
same purpose as the ca- 
mera obscura ; that is, for 
making drawings of land- 
scapes, buildings, and other 
objects. It is made with a 
cam^a Lucida, Single glass of the form A 

BCD, having all its sur- 
faces carefully polished. If an object, as M N, is placed 
before it, so that the rays may enter the lower part of the 
side A D perpendicularly, they will be totally reflected 
from the internal surface, D C, to C B, and from that to 
the eye at E, causing the object to appear as if situated 
at m n. If, now, the eye is placed near the angle B, so 
that one half of the pupil may receive the light directly 
from the paper on the table at m n, the outline of the ob- 
^ ^ct may be traced upon it with a pencil. The effect 
of the instrument, therefore, is to bring the reflected im- 
age of the object upon the paper on which it is to be 

used instead of a double-convex lens 1 What kind of a glass is used in the improved 
apparatus illustrated in the figure in paragraph 4821 483. For what purpose is the 
camera lucida used 1 What is the effect of this instrument ? 

26 
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Magie Lantern. 



traced. The glass is usually inclosed in a socket of brass, 
except those parts through which the light is to pass, and 
supported by a rod, with a clamp and screw, to attach it 
firmly to the side of a table. 

484. The Magic Lantern. 
—This is, to a considera- 
ble extent, the reverse of 
the camera obscura. By 
the camera obscura a di 
minished image of a land- 
scape or other object is 
formed on a screen within, 
but by means of the magic 
lantern a nmgnified image 
of a small object is formed 
on a screen without. The 
objects used are generally small and nearly transparent 
paintings, made on glass ; an entirely opake object can 
not be used. This instrument, as usually made, consists 
of a tin box, painted black inside and out, with a lamp, 
L, and a reflector, M N, by which a strong light is thrown 
upon the object, so as to produce a brilliant image. On 
the side of the lamp opposite the reflector is a tube, A B, 
having a large plano-convex lens, A, and a snmller double- 
convex lens, B. Through C D is a slit for introducii^ 
the paintings, of which there are generally several on the 
same piece of glass ; so that one after another may be 
exhibited by sliding through the piece of glass. The de- 
sign of the lens A is to concentrate the strongest light 
possible upon the object, which is to be situated a little 
beyond the focus of the double-convex lens, B. The rays 
of light from the object or picture are then refracted by 
the second lens, B, and brought to a focus upon a screen, 
G F, placed at the proper distance, producing on it an 
inverted image. The lens B is usually contained in a 
smaller tube, which slides in the other, so that it may be 

QoBSTiON 481. How does the mag^ tantem differ from the camera obecura 1 'Wbat 
are the objects generally used in this piece of apparatus? Of what does this instro- 
ment consist 1 What is the design of the large lens, A 1 Why is the second lens, B, 
usually cpnta«ned in a smaller tube, which slides in the larger 1 How will the ma^aw 
tade of the hnage btt affected by increasing the distance of ue screen 1 Will tlie licK 
beasbriUianTr ^ 
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drawn out or pushed in at pleasure, to accommodate the 
instrument to the distance of the screen. The further 
off this is placed, the more *will the object be m^^nified, 
but the light being spread over so great a surface, if the 
image is too much magnified, it becomes indistinct. This 
instrument is always used in the evening, or in a dark 
room. The drawing supposed to be in the lantern in 
the figure is a representation of an eclipse of the sun^ — S, 
the sun ; M, the moon ; £, the earth. 

485. The Solar Microscope. — The solar microscope is 
constructed on the same prmciple as the made lantern, 
except that it is adapted for using the lisht oi the sun in- 
stead of that of a lamp. The light is first reflected into 
the instrument, which is placed in a hole in the window- 
shutter, by means of a mirror so contrived as to be moved 
steadily in the proper position for reflecting the light of 
the sun, in the required direction, at any hour near the 
middle of the day. The lenses are exactly the same as 
those of the magic lantern. 

The solar microscope is generally used for forming im- 
ages of objects in natural history, as small insects, parts 
oi plants, &c. No light, of course, must be admitted into 
the room, except that which forms the image. 

486. The Single Microscope, — The single microscope, 
or magniftjing'glass, is simply a double-convex lens, 
through which the observer looks at the object. When 
used, no image is formed, but the eye looks directly at the 
object itselL It is often fitted up in a case of horn or shell, 

so as to adapi 
it to be carried 
in the pocket. 

487. The rea- 
son why the 
double - convex 
lens magnifies 
the apparent size 

SKngte Mienaeope, of ODJeCtS may 

dtmsTioN 486. How te the »otar mieroteope eonstructed 1 In what does it differ from ' 
the magic lantern 1 For what purpose is tne solar microscope generally used 1 486. 
What is '.he tingle microaeope, or magnifying-gUu» 7 How does the eye look at the 
object when it is used 7 487. What is illustrated in the flgure In paragraph 437 1 Bow 
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be illustrated as follows: — Let'L be a double-convex lens, 
and A B an object seen through it by the eye, E. Let the 
dark lines drawn from the extremities, A and B, to the 
lens be the outermost rays that reach the eye ; in passing 
through the lens they are bent inward toward the axis, 
and the eye sees the points from which they were emitted 
in the direction from which they were coming when en- 
tering it. That is, the eye will see the extremities, A and 
B, of the object as if situated at A' and B' ; and, as the 
points between A and B will be affected in the same 
manner, it is evident that the object, A B, will appear to 
be enlarged to A' B'. 

488. By means of the double-convex lens we are able 
to see objects much nearer the eye than we otherwise 
could : indeed, it is only when seen at a less distance than 
in ordinary vision that any magnifying effect is produced. 
The magnifying power oi such a lens is determined by 
dividing the least distance of distinct vision (6 inches) by 
the distance at which it is seen by the use of the glass ; 
or, which comes to the same thing, by the focal distance 
of the glass. Thus, suppose a magnifying-glass enables 
the eye to see clearly an object at the distance of 3 inches, 
it will appear twice as large as when viewed by the 
naked eye. If the object, by the use of the glass, can be 
seen when held only one inch vfrom the eye, it will be 
magnified six times ; that is, it will appear six times as 
large as when viewed by the unassisted eye. 

489. If a small object is viewed through a perforation 
in a piece of paper, or other thin opake substance, it will 
appear magnified. This is because the more diverging 
rays from the object, which would otherwise enter the 
eye, are excluded by the paper, and the object is seen by 
the less divergent rays ; so that it can, in consequence, 
be brought nearer the eye. 



does it appear that the object will be seen ma^ified 7 488. Are we able, hj means of 
the magairying-glaes, to see objects when held nearer the eye than we otherwise eooJd 1 
How is the magaifying power determined 1 If, by means of a double-convex lens, the 
eye is enabled to see an object at the distance of 3 inches, what will be its magnifying 
power 1 If the object is seen distinctly at the distance of an inch only, how much wiu 
It be magnified 1 489. Will a small object appear magnified if seen through a smal 
aperture made in some opake substance 1 How is it explained 1 
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490. It should be noted here, that always when si>eak- 
ing of the magnifying power of any instrument, the 
linear minifying power is meant, unless it is otherwise 
stated. Thus, when it is said that the magnifying power 
of a glass is 2 or 5, as above, it is meant that the appa- 
rent length of a straight line will be increased in that 
proportion. At the same time, the surface will be mag- 
nified in a much greater ratio, which is found by squar- 
ingthe number which expresses the linear magnifying. 

These remarks are intended to apply to all instruments, 
both microscopes and telescopes. 

491. Multiplying Glass. — If a piece of glass or other 
transparent substance, ground and polished, with several 

plane faces, is held be- 
v-^ tween the eye and some 

- small object, there will 

be seen as many objects 
as there are faces to the 
glass. This is called a 
ffiultiplying glass^ Let 
^---''"" ^ M N be a glass of this 

Mtdtipiying cRaaa. kind, having & plane 

' surface toward the eye, 

E, and three plane faces on the side toward the object, 
A. To the eye, E, there will appear to be three objects, 
which will be seen with nearly equal clearness. A por- 
tion of the rays from the object, A, passing perpendicu- 
larly through the glass at the middle face, will not be 
bent out of their course, but other portions, coming in 
contact with the other two faces, will be bent inward to 
eye, so that the object will be seen, in accordance with 
laws already pointed out (464,) in the directions B and 
C. Glasses of this kind are sometimes made with a grea 
number of faces, through each of which the object, if 
small, will be seen. 

492. The Compound Microscope.-^The compound mi- 
croscope receives its name from the fact that it is com- 

QuBSTiON 490. What is meant by the linear magnifyinff power of an instrament I 
When the linear magnifying power of an instmment is 2, how much will the surface 
be magnified 1 491. What is the multiplying-glasal 492. How many lenses are thert 
bk th« eo mpn md mieroacope? What is the object-glattll What is the sye-glaast 
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posed of two or more lenses, whereas, in the single micro- 
scope, there is but one. Let A B be a compound micro- 
scope, having its object-glass. A, which is toward the 




Compound Microaeope, 

object, and eye-glass, B, which is toward the eye ; and 
let O be a small object before it. By means of the small 
object-glass an image of the object will be formed within 
the tube, as at I, which will be as much larger than the 
object as it is further from the lens (375.) Thus, suppose 
the object, O, is only a quarter of an inch from the 
centre of the object-glass. A, while the image, I, is formed 
at the distance of 2 inches, it will then be 8 times as large 
as the object. That is, to the unaided eye, the image will 
appear 8 times as large as the object ; but, by means of 
the eye-glass, B, we are able to view this image and 
magnify it precisely as we view the object directly by 
the single microscope. Suppose, now, that by means of 
this eye-glass we are enabled to view this image at the 
distance of only one inch, the ordinary distance of dis- 
tinct vision being 6 inches ; it is plain that the image 
will be magnified 6 times. But as the image is 8 times 
larger than the object, the whole magnifying power of the 
instrument will of course be 6 times 8, or 48. 

If, instead of a quarter of an inch, the distance of the 
object from the object-glass was only y^ of an inch, 
and the image formed at the distance of 6 inches, it 
would of course be magnified 60 times ; and if the same 
eye-glass is used as before, the whole magnifying power 
01 the instrument would be 6 times 60, or 360. 

493. The field of view of an instrument, as a micro- 

Wbat is the office performed by each ? Will the image formed by the object-glass b6 
larger ur smaller than the object 1 If the distance of an object from the object-glass bo 
cue-tenth of an inch, and the image be formed at the distance of 6 inches, how much 
will it be magnified 1 If, now, an eye-glass is used, which enables the eye to look at 
the image at the distance of one inch, how great will be the whole magnifying power 
of Uie instrument ? 493. What is meant by th^ field of view of an instrument 1 What 
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scope, or telescope, is the field or space the eye is capa- 
ble of taking iii at a single view when using it. This, in 
a microscope With only two glasses, as described above, 
is exceedingly small ; and to increase it, a third lens has 
been added, called 21, field-glass. 

To make this plain, let us suppose an attempt is made 
to construct the instrument without the fi5ld-glass. Let 
A be the object-glass, and B the eye-glass ; is a smaU 




object placed before it, of which a magnified image, mn 
is formed. This image, it will be seen, exceeds the 
diameter of the object-glass, B, and the rays from a part 
of it only, which lies between p and g, can reach the eye 
at E. Though the object may not exceed ^-^ih or ^^ih 
of an inch in length, therefore, only a part of it will be 
seen by the eye. 

But let us now introduce the field-glass, as P ; the rays 

which would, if this 
were not used, form 
the image, m n, as be- 
fore, are now brought 
sooner to a focus, and 
produce the image, 
ppy the whole of 
which will be seen 
through the eye-glass, 
B. The image being diminished, the object will, as a 
matter of course, appear less magnified than it would 
otherwise be ; but the field of view is so much enlarged 




b the object of the field-glass 7 Will the object appear as much magnified by the i 
ot the fieUl-glaas as it otherwise would be 7 
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that, on the whole, the instrument is found to be mucb 
improved. 

The glasses of the compound microscope are usually 
carefully adjusted at the proper distances in a tube of 
brass, with an apparatus for holding the objects to be ex 
amined, and a concave mirror or convex lens for illumi 
nating them strongly: and the. 'whole attached to a 
proper support 

A camera lucida is also often added to the larger in- 
strument for the purpose of making drawings of objects 
as they appear when viewed by them. 



TSLSIOOPKI. 

494. Telescopes are the reverse of the compound mi- 
croscope; their design is to enable us to view objects 
which are so distant as not to be seen at all by the unas- 
sisted eye, or but indistinctly. 

Telescopes are of two kinds, the reflecting and the re- 
fracting, both of which are much in use, each possessing 
Its peculiar advantages. 

495. Refracting Telescopes, — It aseems to be tolerably 
well ascertained that telescopes of some kind were known 
about six hundred years ago, but they were probably 
very imperfect, and no very accurate description of them 
has come down to us. The Galilean telescope, from the 




B 

Tdeacope <f GaUleo, 

name of its inventor, Galileo, who first made it public in 
the year 1609, is the oldest, the construction of which is 
now known. 

QvBSTiON 494. What is the design of the telescope t How many kinds of telescopes 
are there 1 In what do they differ from each other 1 496. How long have telescope* 
been In use ? What is the oldest telescope, the construction of which is now known 1 
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This instrument is made with a double-convex object- 
glass, A B. and a double-concave eye-gfass, C D, as shown 
in the figure. Let M N be an object situated at a dis- 
tance before it, so that an inverted image will be formed 
by the object-glass, A B, at wi n, if the concave eye-glass, 
C D, is removed. By placing a screen at this point the 
image received upon it might be examined directly, but 
the eye, placed at E, could not perceive the object, since 
the rays would enter it converging, which is inconsistent 
with distinct vision. But if a concave lens, C D, is in- 
troduced, the virtual focus (373) of which shall be at the 
point where the image v^ould fall, the rays will emerge 
parallel, and produce a distinct image in the eye. 

This telescope, in consequence of the small field of 
view it aflfords, is not used now, except for viewing ob- 
jects at a moderate distance, as in a large room or thea- 
ter. It is then called an ^opera-glass. Usually two of 
them are attached to each other, at such a distance that 
one eye may be directed through each at the same time. 

496. If, instead of the concave lens for an eye-glass, 
the convex lens is introduced, the instrument becomes a 
common astronomical telescope; but the eye-glass must 
then be placed further from the object-glass, as will 
shortly be shown, and the object will be seen inverted. 
The astronomical telescope is represented in the figure. 




AHronotrUeal TeUaeope, 

m which A B is the object-glass, and C D the eye-glass. 
The object-glass is formed with a long focal distance, but 
the eye-glassf with a focal distance much less ; upon this 

If the eye-glasB were removed, why could not an eye placed at E, in the figure of thit 
paragraph, see the object 1 What purpose is served by the eye-gLass 1 For what pur- 
pose only is this instrument now used 1 496. What change only is required in this 
telescope to convert It into an astronomical telescope 1 Upon what d jes the magnify* 
ing power of this telescope depend, 1 What purpose is served by the object-glass, and 
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depends its magnifying power. Let M N be an object 
placed at a distance from the object-glass, so as to form 
an inverted image, m n, at its principal focus, in the man- 
ner already described (375 ;) this image will then be 
viewed by means of the eye-glass,-C D, just as in the 
compound microscope. 

Indeed, there is a striking resemblance between the 
astronomical telescope and the compound microscope. 
In the latter instrument a magnified image of the object 
is formed, which is viewed by means of the eye-glass, as 
a single microscope ; but in the telescope a diminished 
image is formed, which is viewed in the same manner as 
in the microscope. But though the ima^e of the object 
in the telescope is very much less than the object itself, 
yet its apparent magnitude is often greatly increased, 
since we are enabled to inspect the image at a much less 
distance from the eye than the object is. 

497. In order to determine the magnifying power of 
the telescope, let us first suppose the image, m n, received 
upon a screen ; this image will be as much less than the 
object as it is nearer the lens, A B, than the object is ; 
but if the eye were situated in the lens, AB, the 
apparent magnitude of both would be the same. This 
appears from the fact that at this point both would sub- 
tend the same angle, as will readily be seen by examina- 
tion. Let us suppose, now, that the focal distance of the 
object-glass, that is, the distance from AB to mn, is 12 
inches, and that the eye is so placed as to view the image 
at the least distance of distinct vision, which is 6 inches ; 
its apparent magnitude would evidently be twice as great 
as that of the object. If the focal distance of the object* 
glass ^ were 5 feet, or 60 inches, then, to the naked eye 
placecl at the distance of 6 inches, the image would have 
10 times the apparent magnitude of the object itself But 

what purpose by the eye-glass of this telescope t What is said of the resemblance be- 
tween this telescope and the compound microscope 1 If the ima^e of an object in a 
telescope is smaller than the object itself, how does it appear that ita apparent magai- 
tude may be increased by it ? 497. If we suppose the eye placed ifi the object glnss of 
the telescope, and the image received upon a screen, what will be the comparative ap- 

Sarent magnitude of the object and image as seen by it 1 How does this appear ? If 
)e focal distance of the object-glass be 12 inches, and the image be viewed by the eye at 
the distance of 6 inches, how would the apparent magnitude of the object and imaee 
compare 1 How does the eye-glass act 1 If the focal distance of the object-glaas be ^ 
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tlien the image is always viewed by means of an eye- 
glass, which acts precisely as a single microscope, and 
enables the observer to see it when situated much nearer 
the eye than the distance mentioned, 6 inches. Let us 
suppose, then, that by means of the eye-glass the ej^e is 
enabled to see the image at the distance of only one mch, 
by which it would, of course, be magnified 6 times ; the 
whole magnifying power, in the last case mentioned above, 
would then be 6 times 10, or 60 times. But this same 
result might evidently have been obtained by dividing 
the focal distance of the object-glass, 60 inches, by the 
focal distance of the eye-glass, 1 inch ; hence, to find the 
magnifying power of the astronomical telescope, we have 
only to divide the focal distance of the object-glass by the 
focal distance of the eye-glass. 

As the eye-glass should be placed so as to have the 
image in its focus, it is evident the distance of the two 
glasses apart ought to be just equal to the sum of their 
local distances. Generally the object-glass is consider- 
ably the largest, and the eye-glass is placed in a tube 
somewhat smaller than that which contains the former, 
so that it may be moved backward and forward as may 
be found necessary in viewing objects at different dis- 
tances, or to accommodate the instrument to the eyes of 
different persons. In this telescope it is evident that ob- 
jects will always be seen inverted ; but for astronomical * 
purposes this is of no consequence, since their true place 
and position can be just as readily determined. 

498. By adding to the astronomical telescope two^ 
other lenses of the same focal distance as the eye-glass, 
the terrestrial telescope, or common spy-glass, is produced. 
The design of these additional lenses is merely to cause 
the object to be seen erect ; an inverted image of the ob- 
ject is first formed, as in the instrument just described, 

inches, and by means of the eye-fflafis the image may be viewed at the distance of 1 Inch 
only, what would be the mwrninring power of tho instrument 1 How Is the magnif/* 
ing power of the telescope to be foana 1 What distance apart must the two glasses be 
placed 1 Which of the two glasses is usually largest 1 Why is the eye-glass placed in 
a tube so as to allow of being moved backward and forward ? How will tne object 
always be 9een in this telescope 1 493. How does the terrestritU telescope^ or sny-gfasSf 
differ from the astronomical telescope just described 7 What is the design of these twn 
additiboal glasses 1 What is represented in this figure 1 To what does the lens C D 
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and then an inverted image of this image, which is seen 
by the eye as before. 

The annexed figure represents the glasses of the terres- 
trial telescope removed from the tube. A B is the ob- 
ject-dass, by means of which an image, mn, of the ob- 
ject, M N, is formed in its focus ; C D corresponds to the 
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eye-glass of the astronomical telescope, and is so placea 
that the image, m n, is in its focus. From C D the rays 
emerge parallel, and by the second eye-glass, IF, are 
again brought to a focus, forming an image, mf n\ of the 
first image, which is erect like the object. This last im- 
age is seen by the eye at E, magnified by the third eye- 
glass, G H. The magnifying power of this telescope is 
found in the same manner as in the astronomical tele- 
scope, by dividing the focal distance of the object-glass, 
A B, by that of the first eye-glass, C D ; the effect of the 
other glasses, as already intimated, being only to reverse 
the position of the first image. 

These three eye-glasses are usually fixed in a tube, in 
the proper position with respect to each other, so as to 
slide backward and forward in the tube which contains 
the object-glass, A B. As a portion of light is lost at 
every refraction, objects are seen less distinctly with this 
instrument than with the astronomical telescope ; but, as 
it shows the objects erect, it is preferred for use in view 
ing terrestrial objects. 

499. Achromatic Telesaype, — Since the primary colors 
of light are always separated more or less when it is re- 
ft acted, this effect must follow when refraction is pro- 
duced by means of a lens, as well as when the prism is 

correspond in the astronomical telescope 1 Are objects seen as dietinctly by means of 
the terrestrial as by the astronomical telescope ? What reason is given 1 499. Whea 
the primary colors of light are^eparated by the action of a lens, how will they be &i 
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used ; but the coloi's, instead of being situated as in the 
solar spectrum (378,) will be arranged in concentric 
rings. We have seen that when two similar prisms are 
used, having different dispersive powers, and placed in 
opposite positions, the light will still be bent out of its 
course, but the colors will nearly disappear. To destroy 
the colors, therefore, produced by the double-convex lens, 
it is only necessary to connect with it a double-concave 
lens, made of glass, whose dispersive power is greater 
than that of the glass of which the convex lens is made. 
The concavity of the concave lens being somewhat less 
than the convexity of the other, the rays will still be 
brought to la focus, though at a greater distance 

1C from the glass than if the concave lens were 
^ not used, forming a colorless or achromatic 
image, that is, an image of the natural color o 
the object. 
It is found that flint-glass (that of which 
1 drinking-glasses are usually made) and crown 
Aehrom^io g^^^s (commou wiudow-glass) answer well this 
-£"«>«. purpose, the dispersive power of the former be- 
ing considerably greater than that of the latter. 
The figure represents an achromatic object-glass, AB 
being a convex lens of crown-glass, and C D a concave 
lens of flint-glass. 

A telescope with an object-glass of this kind is called 
an achromatic telescope. 

600. Reflecting Telescopes. — The reflecting telescope, 
mstead of the object-glass, contains a concave reflector, 
or speculum, in the focus of which the image is formed, 
and is viewed by means of an eye-glass, in the same 
manner as in the refracting telescope. 4 

There are several kinds of reflecting telescopes, as ihe 
Gregorian, Newtonian, Herschelian, and the Cassegiain- 
ian, each of which has received its name from its in- 
ventor. 



ranged 1 To destroy the colors produced by a double-convex lens, what only Is neeea* 
aary 1 Mast the concave or convex lens have the greater dispersive power ? Mast the 
concavity of the concave lens equal the convexity of the convex 1 what two kinds o 
glass are found to answer the purposes required 1 600. How does the reflecting tele- 
scope diflfer from the refracting ? What different kinds of reflecting releseopoi art 

27 
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The next figure represents the Gh-egorian telescope, in 
which A B is a concave metallic speculum, with a hole 




Cfngorian Tele90ope, 



in its centre, and C D a much smaller one, supported so 
as exactly to front the first. By means of a screw, W, 
the small speculum is moved backward and forward, so 
as to adjust it at the proper distance from A B, which 
should be a little greater than the sum of their focal 
distances. E and P are eye-pieces, which are usually 
plano-convex lenses, having their convex surfaces turned 
toward the object. Now, suppose rays of light, M N, 
from the extremities of some distant object, to strike upon 
the large speculum, they will, of course be reflected 
to a focus, and will form an inverted and diminished im- 
age, m w, in front of the small mirror, a little further from 
it than its principal focus. By means of the small mirror, 
light from this image, as from a new object, will be again 
reflected through the hole in the large mirror, and a 
second erect image formed, m' n\ which is viewed mag- 
nified by the eye-glass, F. The lens, E, might be dis- 
pensed with, but is always used for the same purpose as 
the field-glass (493) in the compound microscope. 

The Cassegrainian telescope is precisely the same as 
the Gregorian, except that the small mirror, C D, is made 
convex, so that the length of the instrument is somewhat 
diminished, the virtual image of the small mirror being 
formed behind it. 

The Newtonian telescope was invented by Sir Isaac 

mentioned 1 How many reflectors has the Gregorian telescope 1 Where is the image 
firom the large speculum formed 1 What is the use of the small mirror 1 What is the 
design of the e/e-glaas 1 By whom was the Newtoniau telescope invented 1 Of w'^ 
does it consist 1 , 
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Newton, and is shown in the annexed figure. Ij consists 
of a concave speculum, A B, placed at one end of a tube, 




NetDtonian Tekteope, 



from which rays of light, M N, from an object are reflecteUt 
so as to form an inverted image, m n, in its focus ; but a 
small plane mirror, C D, inclined to the axis of the instru- 
ment, is interposed, and it is reflected to w! n', where it is 
viewed by means of the eye-piece. 

501. It only remains for us to describe the telescope of 
Herschel, which for astronomical purposes is much used. 

This telescope is made like that of Newton, except that 
the reflection from the plane mirror is avoided by inclin- 
ing the speculum, A B, a little to one side, so that the 
image is formed on that side of the tube, as at E, where, 
of course, the eye-piece is placed. The head of the ob- 
server being at E, some portion of the rays, M N, are 




Eerachellian TeUaeope. 

intercepted, but not as large a portion as is lost by the 
reflection from the plane mirror in Newton's telescope. 
In viewing near objects, too, especially if the instrument 
is very short, some distortion of the image would be pro- 
duced ; but nothing of this is observed when it is of con- 
siderable length and used for astronomical purposes, for 

QuBnviON 601. In what does HerschePs telescope differ from the Newtonian 7 How 
do«fi tL:> observer stand when using this teleseops 1 What was ttie diameter of tb« 
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which it is chiefly, ijT not who]l5^, intended. In using this 
instrumeiit the observer, of course, stands with his oack 
toward4he object. 

The magnincent telescope constructed by the elder Dr. 
Herschel has often been described. The speculum it 
contained was four feet in diameter, and had a focal 
length of forty feet. The highest magnifying power of 
the instrument was 6450, which, however, was seldom 
used, a lower power being ffenerally preferred. 

Recently a still larger telescope has been constructed 
in Ireland, by the Earl of Rosse. The form of this tele- 
scope is the same as that of Herschel's, just described ; 
btit the great speculum is much larger, being six feet in 
diameter, and having a focal distance of fifty-four feet. 
Its thickness is five and a half inches, and its weight 
nearly four tons. 



CHAPTER VI. 
MAGNETISM. 



502. Magnetism is the science which treats of the 
properties and effects of the magnet. 

Description, — The natural magnet is an ore of iron 
found in the earth, pieces of which have long been known 
to possess the power of attracting each other, as well as 
pieces of iron and steel, when brought in their vicinity. 
The name magnet, given to pieces of this ore, is said to 
be derived from Magnesia, a town in Greece, from which 
they were obtained. 

503. This ore of iron is now found in almost every 
country, and is usually called loadstone. Sometimes 
pieces of it are cut into regular forms, and used as mag- 

SiecuKim in Herschel's great telescope 1 What was Its focal distance 1 What is the 
ameter and focal distance of the telescope recently constructed by the Earl of 
Rosse? 602. What is magnetism 1 What is the magnet? What peculiar property 
iKoeB it possess? 603. Is this ore of iron very commonly found 1 What is. it called f If 9^ 
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nets. They are often called natural magnets, to distin- 
guish them from artificial magnets, which are pieces of 
steel to which the magnetic property has been imparted 
in a manner to be hereafter described. 

If a mass of this ore of iron, of tolerably regular form, 
be rolled in iron filings, there will generally be found two 
points, and only two, nearly opposite each other, on which 
the' filings chiefly collect ; between these points few only 
will adhere. These points where the filings collect are 

called the poles of the magnet. 
N S represents a natural mag- 
net which has thus been rolled 
in iron filings ; N and S are 
the poles around which the 

Load^onetmdhmFSttngM. filings chiefly CoUect. 

If the magnet be placed 
upon a piece of wood in a basin of water, the piece of 
wood — supposing it, of course, capable of floating in the 
water with the loadstone upon it — ^will turn round, what- 
ever may be its position at first, so that one of the two 
poles shall be toward the north, which is therefore called 
the north pole, and the other toward the south, and is 
therefore called its south pole. Its tendency thus to 
arrange itself is called its directive property, and has been 
long known. Often pieces of loadstone are seen of so 
regular a form that they may be suspended by a cord, so 
as readily to place themselves in this position. 

604. When two magnets made to float upon water, as 
described above, are brought near each other, it will be 
found that, when two north poles or two south poles are 
presented together, they repel each other, but when a 
north and a south pole are presented together, they attract 
each other. We have, therefore, this principle, that like 
poles repel, but unlike poles attract each other. 

505. Induction of Magnetism. — The magnet has the 

piece of the natWe magnet is rolled In iron filinf^, what 'w the reflult 1 If the magnet \w 
placed upon a piece of wood capable of floating with it in a basin of water, in what 
direction does it settle 1 What is the north and what the sou/A pole of the magnet! 
What is meant by the directire property of the magnet 1 604. When two magnetHi 
lloatmg upon separate pieces of wood in a basin of water, are brought near Mchothsi^ 
what is obfierTed ) ^_ ^ 

27* 
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power ot communioating its properties to pieces of steel 
simply by being brought, for a short time, in contact with 
them. The pieces of steel are then said to be magnetized, 
and are called artificial magnets ; and are found to be so 
perfectly identical with the natural magnet, that in ex- 
;amining the phenomena of the science they may be sub- 
stituted for the latter, and are indeed generally preferred 
because of their being more easily made in any form de- 
sired, and being also less liable to be broken by accident. 
The north pole of an artificial magnet usually has a line 
drawn across it, to distinguish it. 

A slender bar of steel 
magnetized in this manner, 
and suspended at its centre 
of gravity upon a pivot, so 
as to move freely, consti- 
tutes the magnetic needle. 
It is represented in the fig- 
ure. When the needle is 
suspended in this manner, 
whatever may be its posi- 
tion at first as to the merid- 
juagnetuNeeOB. iau, whcu left to itself, after 

a few oscillations it soon set- 
tles in the direction of north and south, the north pole, 
N, beingto the north, and the south pole, S, to the south. 
506. Two needles of this kind serve as well to perform 
the experiment described above (504) as natural magnets 
placed upon pieces of wood floating in water. When two 
similar poles are brought near together, a strong repul- 
sion is observed ; but if the poles are unlike, there will be 
an equally strong attraction. The repulsion or attrac- 
tion is mutual, no doubt, and both the needles move more 
or less if they are free ; but if one is held in the hand. 

Question 505. Does the natural maimet have the power of communieaf ing its prop- 
erties to pieces of steel 1 What are artificial magnets 7 May either natural or artificial 
mairnets De used in investigating the phenomena of magnetism 1 How is the north pola 
of an artificial magnet usually marked t What is the magnetic needle ? When the 
needle, properly suspended, is left to itself, in what direction does it settle 1 If the two 
similar poles of two needles are brought near each other, what Is the effect 1 If the 
poles are drssimilar, what is the effect 1 Is the repulsion or attraction between the 
MedJeematualY 
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while one of its poles is presented to the other needle, that 
alone* of course, can move, though the force exerted be- 
tween them is mutual. 

507. It is not merely small par* 
tides of iron, like iron filings, that 
are attracted by the magnet, the 
same efiect is produced upon bars 
of this metal of considerable size; 
and when a piece of any form is 
thus attracted it always becomes 
itself magnetic. Let N S in the 
figure be a magnetic bar, and let 
^ . , ^ .. a piece of soft iron, B, be presented 

Magnet Inductvon. ^^ .^^ ^^^^j^ p^j^^ g^ .^ ^.y ^ .^^ 

stantly attracted ; and if it is ex- 
amined while held in contact with the magnetic bar, it 
will be found that its lower end is a south pole and its 
upper end a north pole. If a second piece, C, be now 
! presented to the first, it will be likewise attracted, and 

! will become magnetic, its upper end being a north pole 
i and its lower end a south pole, as before. Other pieces 
' still might be attached in like manner, and each would 
become magnetic, but the magnetism of each successive 
piece will be weaker than that of the preceding. 

It will be particula,riy observed that the upper end of the 
i iron bar, which becomes a north pole, is in contact with 
I the south pole of the magnet. So, when a piece of iron 
I 18 presented to the north pole of a magnet, the part next 
i to the magnet becomes a south pole, while the other part 
1 becomes a north pole. The result is always in accord- 
! ance with these facts ; — when a piece of iron is brought in 
I the vicinity of either pole of a magnet, that part of the 
[ piece of iron nearest the pole takes the opposite polarity 
I from that of the pole, while the other extreme takes the 
same kind as that of the pole. The next figure will illus.^. 
, trate the principles here discussed. It represents a large 
; bar magnet with several smaller pieces of soft iron in 
{ ■ 

I Question 607. What effect is produced on a piece of iron when it is attracted by a 

i magnet 1 Does the extremity or a piece of iron, in contact with one of the poles of a 

i magnet, possess the same or the opposite polarity 1 When a piece of iron becomes 

magnetic by being in contact with a magnet, will it attract a second piece } 
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different positions near it ; — ^by the inductive influence ot 
the magnet the pieces of iron become magnetic also, the 
letters N and S indicating their polarity. 
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Magnetic htduetion. 



508. But, though the pieces of iron are so readily mag- 
netized, they do not retain their magnetism. This may 
be shown by taking hold of the piece B in the figure pre- 
ceding the last, and removing it from the magnet ; its 
magnetism is instantly destroyed, as will be shown by 
the dropping of the other pieces attached to it. 

The development of magnetic properties in a piece of 
iron in this manner, merely by the approach of one of the 
poles of a magnet, is called magnetic induction, from its 
analogy to electrical induction, to be hereafter explained. 

We have spoken of the iron, in some of the above ex- 
periments, as being in contact with the magnet, but this is 
not necessary ; it only requires to be brought near to it. 
This may be shown by holding the piece of iron at a little 
distance from the pole of the magnet, and then presenting 
to one end of the iron another small piece, which it will 
be found to attract, though it will cease to hold it if re- 
moved too far from the magnet. But when the piece of 
iron is in contact with the magnet, its magnetism is 
stronger. 

The same thing may be familiarly illustrated as follows : 
— Lay a large nail upon a piece of window-glass, and 
place near one end of it some small tacks, or other pieces 
of iron ; no appearance of attraction between them and 

Question 608. What is the effect of carefully remoyinj^ the magnet from the first 
piece ? What is meant by magnetic induction 7 That magnetism may be induced in a 
piece of iron, must it be in contact with the magnet 1 Is the induced magnetism strong'- 
Mt when the iron is in contact with the magnet Y May magnetism be induced in iram 
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Experiment voith NaOa. 

the nail will be at first observed. Holding the glass in 
one hand, with the nail upon it and small tacks scattered 
upon one end, bring one pole of the magnet under the 
glass, near the other end of the nail ; the tacks will be 
seen to be instantly attracted by the nail, by reason of 
the magnetism induced in it by the influence of the mag- 
netic pole beneath the glass. But the nail, it will be ob- 
served, has not been in contact with the magnet, for the 
glass has all the time been between them. 

This leads us to remark, further, that the inductive 
influence is exerted through all other substances that are 
not themselves capable of becoming magnetic, and with- 
out any diminution of the effect. Thus the magnetism 
induced in a bar of iron, held at a given distance from 
one of the poles of a magnet, will be of the same intensity^ 
whether a plate of glass or copper, or a piece' of wood, be 
held between them, or whether a stratum of air only in- 
tervenes. 

509. The attraction of a piece of iron by a magnet 
seems to be in consequence simply of the magnetism first 
induced in it ; and the reason why other substances are 
not also attracted is because they are not capable of be- 
coming magnetic. 

510. The Influence Mutual — WJien a magnet act& 
upon a bar of iron to induce magnetism in it, its own 
magnetism is always, at the same time, increased by the 

through a piec» of glass 1 Is the inductiye influence exerted through other Bubetancei t 
Gt09. Why may not other bodies besides iron and steel be attracted by the magnet 1 
510 Wbea « magnet acts upon a piece of iron to induce magnetism is it, how is its own 
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Magnet Loaded. 



reaction of the magnetism of the bar 
upon the magnet. This may be shown 
by direct experiment. Let A be a bar 
magnet, suspended to a common lamp- 
stand, S ; B a small piece of soft iron, 
with a scale-pan and weights, W, at- 
tached by means of cords. With this 
it will be easy to determine the weight 
the magnet is capable of sustaining; 
and when this is done, let a bar of soft 
iron, about equal in size to the magnet, 
be held against the upper end ot the 
magnet. If trial is now made, it will 
be found that more weight will be sus- 
tained by the magnet than before the 
iron was placed above it. 

611. If the north poles or south 
poles of two magnets are both together 
brought in contact with one end of a bar of iron, the 
magnetism induced in it will be more intense than if one 
alone had been used ; but the effect will be still greater 
if the bar of iron is placed between the two magnets, so 
that the north pole of one magnet shall be in contact 
with one extremity, and the" south pole of the other 
magnet in contact with the other extremity. Both 
magnets then conspire to produce the same result, and 
the eflfect is the greatest possible. 

When the north pole of 
a magnet is placed against 

J^ the centre of a bar of iron, 

a complex effect is produ- 
ced; the centre of it be- 
comes a south pole, while 
^M the two extremities of it 
TV are both north poles. If 
Esperiment ^j^^ soMXYi polc had been 
used, the middle of the bar 

maffnetism affected 1 How may this be ebown 1 611. How must two magnets be pre* 
■ented to a bar of iron, in order to produce tlie greatest inductive influence 1 What it 
tbe effect when the north pole of a magnet is brought in contact with the centre of aa 
Iron bar 1 
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would, of course, have been a north pole, and the two 
ends south poles. If the north pole of a magnet is placed 
on the centre of a star made of sheet iron, so as to be per- 
pendicular to it, the centre becomes a* south pole, and all 
the extremities of the rays north poles of weak intensity. 
512. A curious and not uninstructive 
experiment may be performed with two 
straight magnets and a piece of soft iron, 
made in the form of the letter Y. Let a h 
C be such a piece of iron, which may be 
suspended by one of the branches to the 
north pole of one of the magnets, as A. Its 
lower end will immediately become a north 
pole, and will be capable of sustaining a 
small piece of iron, as a key ; but if, while 
held in this manner, the south pole of the 
other magnet, B, be brought in contact 
with the other branch, 6, of the piece of 
iron, the key will instantly drop off. This 
is occasioned by the opposing action of the 
two magnets, neutralizing each other's in- 
fluence. The branch a will have a south polarity, and 
the branch b a north polarity, while the lower extremity 
will be neutral. 

513. Artificial Magnet — ^We have seen that though 
pieces of iron so readily become magnetic, under the in- 
fluence of a magnet placed in their vicinity, they do not 
retain their magnetism after being removed from the 
magnet. It is otherwise with pieces of steel properly 
tempered ; they do not become magnetic as readily as 
pieces of iron, but when the magnetic property is once 
induced in them, they retain it permanently. When one 
end of a piece of steel of considerable length is brought 
near one of the poles of a magnet, it does not instantly 
become magnetic through its whole extent, as a bar of iroa 
does, but it requires a perceptible time for the magnetic 
influence to reach the further end. 



Experiment. 



QuBSTiON 512. What curious experiment is illustrated in the figure in this para^ 
graph 1 613. Do pieces of steel retain their mairnelism when they have been once 
magnetized 1 Is the magnetic virtue as readily induced in steel as in iron ) 
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Sometimes the steel bar is divided into several parts, 
there being several north and south poles in succession. 

Let A be a mag- 

steel Magnetized. very near its north 

pole, but not ac- 
tually in contact with it. If the bar be now examined 
by means of- a very short and delicate magnetic needle 
it will be found to have a south pole at the end nearest 
the magnet, and a north pole at the other end ; but be- 
tween these will be other weak north and south poles, 
alternating with each other, as indicated by the letters s 
and n. These points, where the polarities thus change 
from one to the other, are called consecutive points^ and 
their occurrence very much weakens the general mag- 
netic power of the bar. 

514. It is a remarkable fact that if a ma^et be broken 
into two or more parts, all the pieces will instantly be 
found to be perfect magnets ; that is, each of them will 



Magnet Fractured* 



have both a north and a south pole, though the point at 
which they were separated was before perfectly neutral. 
This experiment may easily be performed bv magnetizing 
a piece of a watch-spring, and then breaking it in the 
centre and examining immediately the two pieces. 

515. When a magnet is used for inducing magnetism 
in pieces of i*on or steel, it loses nothing of its own 
power ; but, on the contrary, its own magnetism is rather 
increased (509,) if it was not before at a maximum. It 
teems, therefore, that nothing has been given up by it to 
the iron or steel with which it has been used, but only a 
property already existing there has been waked up, as it 

QuBSTiOH 514. If a raaffDet is suddenly broken into two or more pieces, will each be 
a perfect magnet 1 515. Does a magnet lose any of its power wlien it is used to induce 
maxnetism in a bar of iron or steel 1 Is any tiling conxmunicated to the body magnet- 
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were, oi developed. It is not possible* by any means 
known, to obtain one kind of polarity without the other 
accompanying it at the same time ; that is, to obtain a 
north pole without a south pole, or a south pole without 
a north pole accompanying it in the same piece. 

616. We have seen above that a piece of steel may be 
magnetized, or an artificial magnet produced, simply by 
bringing one of its extremities in contact with one of the 
poles of another magnet ; but it will be better to pass one 
pole of a magnet, held in an inclined position, over the 
whole length of the steel bar, each time moving it in the 
same direction, from left to right or from right to left. 
This is called the method of single touch ; the design of 
passing the magnet over the whole bar is to prevent the 
formation of consecutive points. 

In the method by double touchy as it is called, two mag- 
nets are used, one be- 
ing held in each hand ; 
and the north pole of 
one being brought near 
the south pole of the 
, I , other, both together are 

-^ ^ placed on the centre of 

Piece 0/ «ed Magnuized. the bar, A B, to bc mag- 

netized, as represented 
in the figure, and then drawn toward its extremities, 
one in one direction and the other in the other direction. 
The magnets should always be held considerably inclined 
to the bar to be magnetized. This process should be re- 
peated ten or twelve times, which will usually be sufficient. 
If a bar of steel is heated to redness, and then sud(^enly 
cooled by throwing water upon it while in contact with 
one of the pdles of a magnet, it will usually be found to 
become magnetic. The magnetism is induced in the 
bar while in its soft state by reason of the heat, and be- 
comes fixed when it is hardened by cooling. So a bar 
of steel will often become feebly magnetic simply by be- 
ing hammered while lying in the direction of north or 

Qttbstion 516. What \n the method of magnetizing a bar of steel by ainflelonelMt 
What ia the method of doable touch 1 What other method ia described t 

28 
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iouth, or Dj being struck several times with a hammer, 
so as to produce a ringing sound. 

517. The Horse- Shoe Magnet, — The poles of a bar 
magnet are so far apart that it is inconve- 
nient to bring them both to act on the same 
object at once ; artificial magnets are there- 
fore often made somewhat in the shape of a 
horse- shoe, as seen in the figure, and are 
called horse-shoe magnets. A piece of soft 
iron, AB, used to connect the poles, is 
called the armature, or keeper. One end of 
this being in contact with one pole of the 
magnet, and the other with the other pole, 
it will, of course, become powerfully mag- 
netic, and will be attracted with great force. 
By attaching weights to the armature, by 
means of a cord, the magnet may in this 
way be made to exert the greatest power of which it is 
capable. 

By combining several horse-shoe magnets 
powerful magnetic batteries have sometimes 
been constructed, of sufficient power to lift 
many pounds. The several magnets are 
placed so that all their north poles shall be 
in contact, and all their south poles ; and, 
as a matter of course, they react slightly 
upon each other, so as to diminish their 
joint efiect. Thus, if there are six magnets, 
each of which alone is capable of lifting four 
pounds, the six together, when combinefl, as 
in the figure, will not lift twenty-four pounds. 
If the poles of a powerful horse-shoe magnet be placed 
against the under side of a pane of glass or sheet of paper 
held horizontally, and fine iron-filings be sprinkled upon 
the upper side, they will arrange themselves in a peciUiar 
curve, as represented in the next figure. This is occasioned 




Magnetic Bat- 
tery. 



QimsTiOH 517. What is the form of the horse-shoe ma^et 1 What is the < 

or keq»er 9 How is the magnetic-battery formed 1 Will several maj^nets combined l. 
this manner prodoce a joint effect equaltothe sum of the effects of the single magnets 1 
What experiment is iliustrated in the figure 1 
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Magnet and Inn-FiUngt, 



by the inductive influence 
of the two poles of the mag- 
net, by which all the small 
pieces of iron are converted 
into magnets, which act 
upon each other, as already 
explained of other magnets 
When the magnet is moved 
along the lower surface of 
the glass a peculiar movement is produced among the 
iron-filings, not unlike that of a multitude of small animals. 
618. All magnets, if left to themselves, gradually suffer 
a diminution of their magnetism, and, in process of time, 
even lose it entirely ; but natural magnets retain it much 
longer than artificial ones. But by suitable precautions 
they may be preserved for any length of time, and their 
power even increased. Two magnets, kept with their 
similar poles together, injure each other very much, and 
if nearly of equal power, may destroy each other in a 
short time ; if one is much stronger than the other, the 
weaker will be likely to have its polaritv reversed ; that 
is, its north pole will become a south po^e, and its south 
pole a north pole. 

It is found that magnets are best preserved when kept 
constantly in exercise. This is accomplished bv bring- 
ing the unlike poles of two magnets together, as by plac- 
ing two bar magnets of equal length side by side, or by 
extending a piece of soft iron from one pole to the other. 
The power of the horse-shoe magnet will often be con- 
siderably increased, in a few days, by suspending from 
its armature as much weight as it will bear, and adding 
to it from time to time. 

Magnets should always be kept free from rust, which 
impairs their power ; and they should also be protected 
from mechanical injury. The power of a magnet has 
often been greatly impaired by a single blow, or oy a fall 
upon the floor or pavement. 

QiTBSTioM 518. Do^ the power of a ma^rnet ditninish by keeping 1 What precaution 
may be taken to prevent this effect ? How may the power of a magnet be increased by 
keeping 1 What is said of the effect of a blow upon a magnet, or of letting it fall upon 
the pavemeut 1 What is said of the effect of nut upon a magnet 1 
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510. When a magnet is heated to redness and allowed 
to cool again, its magnetism is inTariably entirely de- 
stroyed ; and its power is impaired by even sa small a 
degree of heat as that of boiiins water. Qn the other 
band, at very low temperatures tie power is inereased. 

520. It is believed that nearly all sabstances are capar 
ble of exhibiting a feeble magnetism, when under the in- 
ductive influence of a powerful magnet ; but two only, 
(besides iron or some of its compounds,) the metals nickei 
and cobalt, retain it ; and the magnetism of these,, at best; 
IS very weak* 



TIEESBT&IAL MAGNETISU. ^ 

521. The Earth a Magnet. — We have seen that when 
a natural or artificial magnet is suspended so as to move 
freely, it will, when it comes to a state of rest, present 
one of its poles to the north and the other to the south. 
This is, no doubt, produced by the influence of the earth 
acting upon the needle as an immense but distant mag- 
net. Indeed, in order to understand clearly aU the vari- 
ous relations of the magnetic needle to the earth, we may 

, with propriety consider the latter as a great magnet, hav- 
ing one of its poles at or near the north pole of the earth, 
and the other pole near its south pole. But we have 
concluded to call that pole of the needle which points to 
the north the north pole, and the other the south pole 
(503 ;) and as unlike poles attract while like poles repel 
each other, it follows, as a matter of course, that the 
magnetic pole at or near the north pole of the earth must 
be a south pole, or possess southern polarity, while that 
in the southern hemisphere must possess myrth polarity. 

522. The Dipping Needle, — If a piece of steel, made 
in the form ot the magnetic needle, is accurately bal- 



QuBSTioH 519. How is the magnet affected by heat 1 How by cold 1 680. ts It b^ 
lleved that nearljr all substances are capable of exhibiting slight traces of magnetism 
when under the inHuence of a powerful magnet 1 What two only, besides iron and its 
compounds, retain the magnetism ? 521. What is it that occasions the magnetic nee- 
dle to settle in a north and south direction ? May we consider the earth to act as a 
great magnet upon magnetized bodies at its surface ? What Icind of polarity must its 
pole In the northern hemisphere possess ? How does this appear 1 623. If a piece of 
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Experiment with Magnets. 



anced upon a pivot, so as to remain in a horizontal posi- 
tion, after being magnetized the north pole will dip or be 
depressed considerably below its former horizontal posi- 
tion. This is, no doubt, occasioned by the influence of 
the earth's magnetism, which is exerted more on the 

north pole than on the 
south pole, so that the north 
pole is drawn downward. 
This is not surprising, since 
we are situated so much 
nearer the north than the 
south pole of the earth. 
Let AB be a bar magnet 
lying horizontally upon the 
table, and then let a small 
magnet, suspended by a 
thread, so as to hang horizontally, be held at D, over the 
centre of the large magnet ; its north pole will point to- 
ward B, and its south pole toward A ; both of its poles 
being equally acted upon by the jJbles of the large mag- 
net, it will remain in its horizontal position, as shown m 
the figure. But let it next be carried gradually toward 

the north pole, A, of the 
magnet ; the south pole of 
the small needle will im* 
mediately begin to dip, 
and the dip will increase 
as it approaches the pole 
A. So, if the needle is 
moved toward the other 
pole of the magnetic bar, 
the other pole will be de- 
pressed in the same man- 
ner. The position it would 
take at C and E is shown 
in the figure. 

523. A needle prepared 
expressly for showing the 

■teel is accarately balanced upon a pivot, and tlien magnetized, what effect is obsenredl 
How is this accounted for ? How is it illustrated in the figure ) 623 What ii tbo 
dippingneedie? 




Dipping Needfe, 
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dip or variation from a horizontal position is called a dip^ 
ping needle. The preceding figure represents the sim« 
[Jest form of this instrument. A B is a flat piece of wood, 
for a base, provided with a spirit-level and screw, for 
leveling it with great accuracy ; and to it is attached 
a graduated circle of metal, CC, having a horizontal 
bar, H H, to support the needle, N S, so mat it revolves 
freely in a vertical circle. As the parts of the needle 
are made to balance each other very accurately before 
it is magnetized, the position it takes after becoming a 
magnet will depend upon the magnetic attraction of the 
earth. 

524. By this instrument it has been determined that 
near the equator the needle is horizontal ; but as it is 
carried north the north pole begins to dip, while at the 
south of the equator the south pole of the needle dips. 
Toward the polar regions, either in the northern or 
southern hemisphere, the dip becomes very great ; and 
if the true pole of the edrth could be found, the needle 
would there stand perjtendicularly. The dip of the nee- 
dle at any place ^'^.found to be subject to a slight varia- 
tion r but in London, in 1830, it was 69° 38'; at Paris, 
in 1835, it was 67° 24'. The dip, at the present time, is. 

At Baltimore, about . . 71° 30' 

« Philadelphia, " . . 72 15 

« New York, " . . 73 

« Middletown, Ct., " • . . 73 30 

« Boston, « . . 74 24 

525. We have said that near the equator there is no dip : 
ftie places where this occurs are situated in a line that 
encircles the earth, and is called the magnetic equaijor. 
It deviates much from the geographical equator, being 
sometimes north and sometimes south of it, and, of course, 
crossing it several times. 

526. Variation of the Needle, — It has been stated, also, 
fhat the magnetic needle, when properly suspended, and 

Question 524. What is the dip at the equator 7 What is the effwt if the needle is re- 
moved 10 the north or south of the equator 1 What is the amount of the dip, at the 
present time, at Baltimore, New York, and Boston 1 625. What is the magnetic equa- 
tor 7 I;oe« it deviate from the geographical equator 1 S26. Does the needle always 
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ninfluenced by any other magnetized body, will settle in 
the general direction of north and south; but it is now well 
known that it is subject to deviate more or less to the 
east or west of this position. This deviation of the nee- 
dle from the true meridian is called its declination, or 
variation^ and sometimes amounts to many degrees. 

The direction in which the needle settles in any place 
is called the magnetic meridian of the place ; and the an- 
gle between this and the true meridian is, of course, the 
variation. 

The variation at any place is constantly changing : at 
London, about 265 years ago, it was 11® 15' east; that 
is, the north pole of the needle deviated 11 degrees 15 
minutes to the east of the true north ; but it gradually 
diminished, so that, in 80 years afterward, or about the 
year 1660, it became nothing, and the needle pointed to 
the true north. Immediately afterward a western de- 
clination commenced, which gradually and uniformly 
increased until 1815, when it amounted to 24° 21i: since 
that time it seems to have been diminishing, and in 1840 
was said to be less than 24 degrees. 

At Philadelphia the variation in 1840 was about 3® 
52' west ; at New York, about 5° 23'; at New Haven, 
Ct., about 6° 0'; at Middletown, Ct., about 6° 40', and at 
Boston, about 8° 55'. The variation at all these places, 
it is believed, is now diminishing. 

The line of no variation is an irregular circle, passing 
round the earth""from north to south ; in this country, at 
the present time, it passes through lake Huron and lake 
Erie, a little west of the western line of Pennsylvania, 
crosses the southwest corner of that state, and the states 
of Virginia and North Carolina, entering the Atlantic 
ocean a little east of the line between North and South 
Carolina. This line of no variation is by no means 
fixed, but is constantly varying, sometimes moving grad- 



Bomi to the true north and south ? What ie meant by the dedination or variation of 
ic needle 1 . What is the magnetic meridian of a place ? Is the declination at any 
• place always the same 7 What changes have taken place in the declination at Londoa 
»R the last 265 years 1 What is the present declination at New York 1 What is meant 
bv the line of no variation J Through what parts of this country does this lin« pass) 
What is said of the variation east and west of this lias ? 
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ually eaxt for a series of years, and then a^ain changing 
its motion to the west. East of this line, for a consider- 
able distance, the variation is west, but west of it the 
variation is east. 

527. Both the declination and the dip of the magnetic 
needle are subject to a variation according to the season 
of the year and the hour of the day. In this country the 
declination of the needle is greater in the middle of the 
day than in the night ; and this diurnal change is greater 
in summer than in winter. 

628. Theory of the Earth's Magnetism. — We are now 

[)repared to investigate a little more particularly the re- 
ation of the earth, considered as a great magnet, and 
small magnets at any place upon its surface. In the 
northern hemisphere, especially in high latitudes, the pole 
near the north geographical pole of the earth is much 
nearer to us than the other magnetic pole, and it is its 
influence, therefore, which is chiefly to be noted. But 
this pole of the earth is a south pole — as we have seen 
(521) — that is, it possesses southern polarity, and therefore 
it draws toward it the north pole of the needle, and at the 
same time it repels the south pole, the effect on both poles 
tending to cause it to dip in the same manner. 

But, if the earth may with propriety be considered an 
immense magnet, acting like other magnets, we may, of 
course, expect it to have an inductive influence, as well 
as other magnets, on masses of iron and steel. And this 
is found to be the case. Bars of steel that have stood 
long in a perpendicular position, and even bars of com- 
mon iron, are often found to have acquired a feeble mag- 
netism, the lower end being a north and the upg^r end a 
south pole. Tongs and pokers, from their having some 
degree of hardness, and their being almost always kept 
nearly perpendicular, are generally magnetic, as will be 
seeji by presenting the lower extremity very cautiously 

QiTESTiON 527. Do both the variation and dip of the needle have a dcdly change ? 
628. Which of the poles of the earth is nearest to us 1 If the earth may be considered 
as a great magnet, should we expect it to exert an inductive influence upon masses of 
iron or sleei upon its surface ? What effect is produced upon bars of steel that have 
stood I012&' in a perpendicular position 1 Which extremity is a north pole ? How is 
this accounted for t Why are tongs and potters usually found to be magnetic 1 Ho\f 
may they be made to magnetize the blade of a penknife 1 
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to the north pole of a needle, or the upper end to the 
south pole. In either case slight repulision will be pro- 
duced, which indicates the presenco of similar poles. 
The blade of a penknife may often be magnetized by a 
pair of tongs, or a poker, so as to be capable of lifting a 
large sewing-needle. 

The magnetism of the loadstone, whieh is simply an 
oxide of iron possessing the magnetic property^ has no 
doubt been comrtiunicated to it by the inductive influ* 
ence of the earth. 

529. The inductive influence of the earth's magnetism 
may, therefore,«be made use of to form artificial magnets, 
in the absence of all other magnetized bodies. This is 
best accomplished as follows : — Let the small piece of 
steel to be magnetized be suspended by threads to the edge 
of a table, in a north and south position, and then let two 
pokers be held, one above it and the other below it, at 

its centre, as is shown in 
the figure A. The upper 
poker is now to be carried 
to the south, and the lower 
to the north, as shown in 
B, both being kept in a ver* 
tical position ; after repeat* 
ing this several times, the 
piece of steel will generally 
be found to be fully mag- 
netized. The pokers, by 
standing long in a vertical 
position, are converted into 
magnets, by the inductive 
influence of the earth, their 
lower ends being north 
poles (521,) and, by using 
two at the same time, in 
the manner described, the 
effect is much increased. 
A smgle poker and a pair of tongs will answer well to 
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QvBSTiOH 829. How may the Inductive influence of the earth's magnetism 1H oiaJo 
tM of to form artificial ma^ets 1 What is the explanation of thjs procew ? 
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perform the experiment, or any piece of iron that has 
stood some time in a vertical position. 

630. TTie Mariner's Compass. — The compass is an in- 
strument fitted up with a magnetic needle and a grad- 
uated circle of metal, or a circular card, for the purpose 
of measuring the angles any objects make with the me- 
ridian. The mariner's compass usually has the needle 
attached to a circular card, which is suspended upon a 
pivot, and turns freelv. When great * accuracy is re- 
quired, it is evident, allowance must be made for the de- 
clination of the needle at the place ; this is especially im- 
portant for seamen, whose only guide across the pathless 
ocean is the faithful needle. So, also, local attractions 
often produce great derangement, as the vicinity of 
masses of iron, or iron mines, which must always be 
guarded against. The iron used in the construction of 
ships often produces a considerable derangement of the 
needle, and means have been devised to apply the neces- 
sary correction ; but the subject is too complicated to be 
here introduced. 

631. Electro-Magnetism. — This phrase is used to denote 
the magnetism which is induced in soft iron or steel by a 
cuiTent of electricity. The usual method is to insert the 
piece of iron in a helix of covered wire prepared for the 
purpose, through which a current of electricity from the 
galvanic battery is made to pass. The iron retains its 
magnetism only while the current is passing, but a piece 
of steel thus rendered magnetic retains it permanently. In 
the Author's course of lectures this subject, in all its de- 
tails, is discussed in connection with galvanic electricity ; 
and is treated in both his larger and smaller works upon 
Chemistry. 

632. Theories of Magnetism, — ^Various theories have, 
at different times, been proposed to account for the phe- 
nomena of magnetism, but with little success. So far as 
any theory on the subject is now adopted, that which 

Question 630. What Is the eompasa 1 How Is the mariner*» compass usually coo- 
■tructed 7 In the use of the compass must allowauce always be made for the variation 
of the needle 1 Do local attractions sometimes affect the action of the comiiass 7 'What 
Is said of the action of the iron used in the construction of ships uf ^n the compaai I 
631. What iselectro-macnetisml 
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supposes there are two magnetic fluids, a Boreal and an 
Aitstrul, to the agency of which all magnetic phenomena 
are to be attributed, seems generally to prevail. These 
fluids, it is supposed, naturally reside in the particles of 
iron and other substances that are capable of becoming 
magnetic, in a state of combination. The particles of 
each of these fluids are supposed to attract those of the 
other, but repel those of the same kind. When these 
two fluids are in a state of combination they are entirely 
neutral, but become active when separated. This sepa- 
ration of the united fluids is produced by the inductive 
influence of either the one or the other acting alone, consti- 
tuting the pole of another magnet. In soft iron, as soon 
as the influence which produced the separation is re- 
moved, the particles of the two fluids again unite, and 
the magnetic phenomena disappear; but in hardened 
steel and the magnetic oxide of iron, and, indeed, in all 
other substances which may become permanently mag- 
netic, they are supposed to remain separated. 

But, though these fluids are thus separated, we are not 
to suppose that they are ever transported from one body 
to another, or even from one part to another of the same 
piece of iron or steel. We have heretofore seen (514) 
that when a bar magnet is broken into two pieces, in the 
centre, we do not have a north pole in one and a south 
pole in the other, as would be the case if the two fluids 
were separated in the opposite extremities of the bar, but 
each piece is found to be a perfect magnet, having both 
a north and a south pole, precisely like the bar before it 
was broken. We must therefore suppose the two fluids 
are never separated from the particle to which they be- 
long, but are only removed to opposite sides of the parti- 
cle, as shown in the figure. Let 
S N be a bar magnet consisting 
of two rows of particles, the 
austral fluid will all be collected 
on the sides of the particles to- 
ward N, as shown by the letter 
n, and the boreal on the sides 
next to S, as shown by the letter s. The eflect of thus 
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teparating the two fluids, in connection with the parti, 
cles of a piece of iron or steel, is to develop in it the ordi- 
nary properties of magnetism. 

533. It is known that in the centre of a magnet, that 
is. at a point equally distant from the two extremities, 
there is no attractive influence ; but at a little distance 
from this point, toward either end, it begins to appear, and 
increases quite to the ends which are called the poles. The 
reason of this is evident, if our theory is true; for, except 
the extreme particles, each north pole is always in con- 
tact with a south pole, and, of course, the two should 
neutralize each other, so that the attractive influence is 
exerted only by the extreme particles, and extends to a 
eertain distance from tihem in every direction. The in- 
fluence of each pole will therefore be neutraliised at the 
central point between them. * 

For a full discussion of the intimate relation between 
this branch of science and that of electricity, see Author's 
Chemistry. 

584. Diamagnet — This name has been given to a class 
of bodies which, when made into the form of bars, and 
placed between the poles of a magnet, tend to arrange 
themselves at right angles to the position which a similar 
bar of iron would take when brought under the same in- 
fluence. Bismuth, phosphorus, and antimony, possess this 
character. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ELECTRICITY. 



535. Definition. — If a glass rod, or tube, that has re- 
mained untouched for some time, be held near a feather 
or other light body, suspended by a fine silk thread, 
nothing special is observed, though the glass be presented 

Question 635. If a dry glass tube is rubbed with a woolen cloth or silk handkerchief 
and then held near a feather or other light body, what is the effect 1 If the fealiier is 
allowed to touch the tube, what is the result 1 
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80 near as to touch it, and then withdrawn ; the feathet 
maintains its position undisturbed. But let the glass tube 
be made dry and warm, and then rubbed brskly for a 
few seconds with a woolen cloth or silk handkerchief; 
upon holding it near the feather nojv it is at once dis- 
turbed, even when the tube is at some distance, and mani- 
festly tends to approach it ; and when the tube is brought 
sufficiently near, it suddenly darts to it, usually adhering 
for a moment, when it is repelled with equal force; 

536. It is evident that, by means of the friction with 
the cloth or handkerchief, a property has been imparted 
to the glass which it did not before possess, and by virtue 
of which it exerts an attraction upon the feather. But 
this property is not peculiar to glass ; pieces of resin, 
sealing-wax, amber, sulphur, &c., when rubbed in a simi- 
lar manner, possess the same power of attracting other 
light bodies. 

The physical agent, whatever its nature may be, which 
is thus called into operation, in these and other substances, 
by friction, and to which the attractions are to be attrib- 
uted, is -called Electricity. This name is derived from 
electron, the Greek name for amber, the first substance 
which was observed to exhibit the phenomena of attrac 
tion just described. The first observations on the sub- 
ject that are on record were made by Thales, about 600 
years before the birth of Christ. 

^^^ 537. Electrical Attraction and 

/^^^% Repulsion. — To examine the 

y ♦ various circumstances attend- 

ing the phenomena above de- 
. scribed, let a glass tube am 
inch in diameter and two feet 
long be provided, and also a 
stick of sealing-wax an inch 
in diameter and 12 or 14 inches 
long, and a pith-ball electrome- 
ter. This electrometer, or mea- 
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QUB8TI0N 696. What other sobstances are mentioned aa possessing the same pro- 
perty after being rubbed 1 To what agent are these attractions and repulsions attrib- 
med 1 From what is the name electricity derived 1 637. What three pieces of appa< 
ratus «r« recommended for pursuing our investigation in this subject 1 What is tt 
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mirer of electricity, consists of a glass rod, A, fixed in a 
•land, and bent at top, so that a ball, B, made of the pith 
of the elder, may be suspended from it by a thread of silk 
On rubbing the tube or sealing-wax with a warm and 
4ry woolen cloth or silk handkerchief, and presenting it 
aear the pith-ball, as at C, the ball is strongly attracted 
Ibward it, as to D, and, if not allowed to touch the tube, 
|main<) there until the class or sealing-wax is moved. 

When a body is capable of producing this effect, it is 
said to be excited, and the result with the pith-ball is the 
same whether an excited glass tube be used or an excited 
stick of sealing-wax, provided the ball is not allowed to 
come in contact with it. 

When using the excited glass 
tube. A, if the pith-ball, B, is al- 
lowed to touch it, it at once flies 
off, as to C, and remains there un- 
til the tube is removed, constantly 
manifesting a strong repulsion for 
it. If the finger is now touched 
to the ball, and then the same ex- 
periment repeated with the stick 
of sealing-wax, the results will be 
precisely the same ; the pith-ball 
will at first be attracted, but after 
contact it will be as strongly re- 
pelled. 

638. Thus far, then, we have observed no difference 
between the action of the glass tube and that of the seal- 
ing-wax ; both seem to have the same properties, both 
attracting the pith-ball, and, then, after contact, repelling 
it. But, having excited the glass tube, let us now pre- 
sent it to the pith-ball ; as before, it is attracted to the 
S'ass until coming in contact with it, when it is repelled, 
ext, let the sealing-wax be quickly excited, and pre- 
sented to the pith-ball ; a strong attraction ensues ; but 

efeefnmtefer? When is a body raid to be excited 1 If the pith-ball is not allo^v^cd to 
touch the glass or sealing-wax, will the result be the same with both % If the pith-baU 
is allowed to touch the excited tube, what will be the effect 1 638. So far as we have 
now pursued our investigation, has any difference been observed between the action of 
the tube and that of the sealing-wax 1 But if we bring the excited tube in contact with 
.Che pitb-oall, so as to cause it to be repelled, and then present the excited aeaUoft iir«x, 
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r the sealing-wax is removed, and the tube again pie* 
rented, it is repelled as before. 

If we had commenced with the sealing-wax, exciting it 
and bringing it in contact with the bdl, and then pre- 
sented the excited glass tube, the phenomena observed 
would have been the same ; and we therefore find that 
when the excited glass tube attracts the pith-ball, the excitei 
sealing-wax repels it; and when the sealing-wax repelSf 
the glass attracts. 

If, now, two pith-balls be suspended 
from the same support by silk threads, 
so as to rest in contact, when the ex- 
cited glass tube is brought near they 
will be attracted, as before, and then 
repelled ; but when the tube is with- 
drawn it will be found they no longer 
fall into the vertical position ; but, on 
the contrary, tkiey repel each other, 
causing the threads by which they 
are suspended to diverge, as A and B. 
Bkctrieai BepfOMim. If the stick of Sealing- wax had been 
used, the same effect would have been 
produced. 
539. Recapitulation. — By the above experiments the 
following facts, it would seem, may be considered as 
settled : — 

1. By the friction of the dry woolen cloth or silk 
handkerchief a quality is imparted to the glass and the 
sealing-wax, by virtue of which they become capable of 
exerting an attraction on the suspended pith-ball. 

2. After coming in contact with the excited glass or 
wax the state of the ball is changed, so that, instead of 
being attracted by the glass or wax it has just touched, it 
is now repelled. 

3. When the pith-ball has once been in contact with 
the excited glass, and is repelled by it, it will be attracted 

what 1b the effect ? If we had commenced with the excited sealiog.waz, toaching tb»# 
ball with it, and then presented the excited tube, would the result have been the same f 
If two pith-balls are 8U8|)ended from the same support, and then touched with the ex- 
cited tube or sealing:-wax, what will be the effect 1 S3<> What are fome of the cooclii 
aiona arrived at by the preceding experiments ^ 
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by the excited wax ; so, also, after it has been in contact 
with the excited wax, and is repelled by it, it will be at- 
tracted by the excited glass. 

4. When two pith-balls have been brought in contact, 
either with the excited glass or sealing-wax, so as to be 
repelled by it, they also repel each other. 

540. ITieories of Electricity. — To account for these 

Ehenomena, and explain them, the two following theories 
ave been proposed : — 
The theory first proposed is that usually ascribed to 
Dufay, and therefore called Dufay's theory; the other 
was proposed by our own illustrious countryman, Frank- 
Un. 

541. Di/fay's theory supposes that all bodies in nature, 
in their natural state, always have in combination with 
their particles two fluids, which, however, so attract and 
neutralize each other, as to be entirely concealed- It 
supposes, also, that though each fluid strongly attracts 
the other, yet the particles of the same fluid are mutually 
repulsive, and tend to diffuse themselves when unob- 
structed. When the two fluids are in a state of combi- 
nation in a body, no indications of either are perceived ; 
but when, by any means, they are separated, and either 
of them accumulated in a body, that body is said to be 
excited, and exhibits the various phenomena of electricity 
which have been described. 

Orte of the most common means of separating the two 
fluids is by friction, as above described, when one or the 
other of them accumulates in the body which is rubbed, 
and there manifests its peculiar properties. That fluid 
which usually collects on glass and other vitreous sub- 
stances by friction is called the vitreous fluid, while that 
which is developed on sealing-wax and other resinous 
substances is called the reshious fluid, 

542. FranklirCs theory supposes that there is in nature 
but one electric fluid, the particles of which repel each 

Question 640 What two theories have been proposed to account for the pbenom- 
•na of electricity ? 641. How many^ fluids does the theory of Dufay suppose all bodies 
to have in combination with them in their natural state ? What is supposed to be the 
state of a body, on this theory, when it is excited 1 What is the fluid called which 
tuitaily collects upon glass when it is rubtted 1 What is the other called, which cullecta 
upon sealinc-wax by friction 1 642. How many fluids does Frankliu*s theo y suppose 
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other, but attract and are attracted by all other bodies. 
It supposes that all bodies, in their natural state, in which 
they exhibit no signs of electricity, contain a portion of 
this fluid, called their, natural share ; and that, when they 
are excited, they are made to contain either more or less 
than their natural share. When a piece of glass is 
rubbed, a portion of this fluid is supposed to pass from 
the substance used as a rubber to the glass, which, there- 
fore, is made to contain more than its natural share, and 
is said to be positively electrified. On the other hand, 
when a stick of sealing-wax, or other resinous substance, 
is rubbed, a portion of the fluid contained in it is sup- 
posed to escape to the rubber, leaving in the wax, of 
course, less than its natural share ; and it is therefore 
said to be negatively electrified, 

543. It will be seen, therefore, that the positive elec- 
tricity of Franklin's theory corresponds to the vitreous 
of Dufay's theory, and the negative of the former to the 
resinous of the latter. 

Dufay's theory is now more generally received than 
that of Franklin, though the terms positive and nega- 
tive are universally used to designate the two fluids, 
in preference to the terms vitreous and resinous. 
But though Dufay's theory is now most generally re- 
ceived, there are those who believe that all electrical 
phenomena may equally as well be explained by that of 
Franklin. 

544. When Bodies attract and when they repeL — By 
referring now to the experiments above described (537) 
it will be seen that when two substances are similarly 
electrified— that is, when they are both excited either 
positively or negatively — they repel each other; but 
when oppositely electrified — that is7 when one is positive 
and the other negative — they attract each other. 

545. Conductors and Non- Conductors, — ^By experiment 

10 be contained in bodies in their natural Ftate ? When a piece of glass is rubbed, what 
is supposed to be the effect on this fluid ? What is the effiect of friction on sealinf- 
wax 1 What terms are used to indicate the state of the glass and of the sealing-wax 
after being excited ? 643. What terms in the two theories correspond in meaning 1 
Which of these theories is now most generally received 1 644. When do two bodlef 
attract and when do they repel each other 1 545. Will electricity bass with equal facil> 
ity over the surfaces of all bodies 7 Into what two claises are bodies divhlM in r9f«f» 
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it is found that while electricity passes freely over some 
bodies, it refuses to pass over others, or passes over them 
with difficulty. The former are called conductors and 
the latter non-conductors. 

The metals are usually considered the best conductors; 
and after these we may reckon charcoal, solution of salt, 
water, and living animals. 

The following are some of the most important non- 
conductors, viz. : — gum-lac, amber, sealing-wax, sulphur 
glass, silk, feathers, dry air, baked wood, and oils. 

No satisfactory reason has yet been given for this re- 
markable difference in bodies ; all we can say with re- 
gard to it is, that such is their nature. 

646. When a body is surrounded entirely by non-con- 
ductors it is said to be insulated. Usually this is accom- 
plished by supporting the body, whatever it is, upon glass 
pillars, or suspending it by threads of silk. As the air, 
when dry, is a non-coixductor, a very little only of the 
fluid will be conveyed away bv it ; but when it is satu- 
rated with moisture, as it usually is in warm weather, it 
becomes a tolerably good conductor, and conveys the 
fluid away rapidly ; so that electrical experiments, at 
such times, succeed only with great difficulty. But it is 
believed by many that the fluid escapes, in such cases, 
not so much because of the direct conducting power of 
the moist air, as it does by the moisture which is de- 
posited upon the surface of the insulators used. 

547. If we again refer to the bodies which were used 
ill performing the expeiiments with the pith-balls, it will 
be seen they are all non-conductors ; and but for this 
property the fluid, as it was excited, would have been 
conveyed away to the earth, and failed to make itself 
manifest in the manner we have seen. Hence it is tha 
only non-conductors usually become electrical by fric- 
tion ; but conductors may also be excited by friction^ 
provided they are first insulated. Thus, if a piece of 

•oce to their condacting power 1 What are some of the best conductors 1 What ar« 
■ome of the principal non-conductors 1 646. When is a body said to be insulated * 
How is this usually accomplished 1 Why do electrical experiments succeed oxi^ witL 
difficultT in a moist atmosphere 1 547. Why do non-conducting substances onljf 
usually become excited by friction 1 How may a piece of iron, which is a cox»ductor 
bfi excited 1 
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iron, which is a conductor, be supported on glass pillars, 
in a dry atmosphere, and struck several times with a cat's 
skin, it will be found to be feebly excited. 

548. Electrical Light — When an excited body is held 
in a dark place— or, Tbtetter, when a body, as a glass tube, 
is excited in a dark room — :faint flashes of light will be 
seen upon its surface, accompanied by a crackling noise. 
If the body is perfectly electrified, as when the glass tube 
is used^ and a pointed wire er needle be presented to it, 

a bright spark will be 
A s seen upon its point, as 

represented at B, in 
the figure. If the body 
is negatively electri- 
fied, and a pointed 
wire be presented to 
it, a luminous brush 
will appear on it^ 
point, as shown on A. 
In the first case we may suppose the positive fluid to be 
passing on at the point, or the negative fluid to be passing 
off, for the effect is the same ; so, in the second case, 
when the brush of light appears, we may consider the 
positive fluid as passing off from the point, or the nega- 
tive fluid as passing on, the result being the same. 

Effect of Points. — Electricity can not be long pre- 
served on a body, even when well insulated, if there are 
any points projecting from it, as the fluid passes freely 
and silently from points into the air, and is lost. Nor 
can the fluid be retained on an insujated body if there 
are points of other inducting bodies near turned toward 
it. The fluid will escape rapidly to these points, and be 
conveyed away. 

549. Both Electricities always excited simultaneously. 
—Though we have spoken of glass as always becoming 
positively excited by friction, and sealing-wax always be- 

Q,irBSTiON 548. What is observed when a glass tube is excited in a dark room ? If 
pointed conductor is presented to a body positively excited, what is the appearance? 
What if held near a body negatively excited 1 Wliy can not electricity be retained in 
Insulated bodies which have |)oints projecting from them ? What will be the effect ot 

Boints directed toward an excited body m its vicinity 1 549. Will glass iUteays be posi- 
vely ezc'ted by friction 1 When two substances are rubbed tOKether, are both eiee 
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coming negative, yet this is not strictly the case. It is 
found that when two bodies are rubbed together, both 
electricities are always excited in an equal degree, one 
of them passing to one of the substances and the other to 
tlie other. This may be proved experimentally by stand- 
ing on a stool with glass legs, called an insulating stool, 
or on a cake of beeswax, when the glass tube is excited ; 
the tube then becomes positive, and the person and rub- 
ber negative. To show that the person himself becomes 
negative by exciting the glass, let him, while standing 
on the insulating stool, present his hand near a stlspended 
pith-ball, previously made negative by touching it with 
the excited sealing-wax. As both the ball and the 
hand will then be negative, the ball will, of course, be 
repelled. 

y ^ An insulating stand, used for this 

^ ^ ^ purpose, is represented in the mar- 

ll I [| I ginal figure. It consists of a piece 

I iL— I Ls of strong plank, of suitable size, 
ILs^- |L^» with strong glass pillars for legs, 

butiuuing stand, which are usually coated with var- 

nish. 
When smooth glass is rubbed by any substance except 
cats' fur, it becomes positive, and the rubber negative ; 
but if it is rubbed with this substance, the glass becomes 
negative and the fur positive. Sealing-wax beconies 
negative when rubbed by any substance except a piece 
of rough glass or sulphur, both of which communicate to 
it the positive electricity. When paper and sealing-wax 
are rubbed together^ the paper becomes positive and the 
wax negative ; but when paper and smooth glass are rub- 
bed together, the positive fluid goes to the glass and the 
negative to the paper. 

650. The Electrical Machine, — By rubbing a glass tube 
or a stick of sealing-wax a number of times, and then 
passing it over an insulated conducting substance, so as 

tiicities always excited 1 How may this be pro^eo experimentally 1 JVhat -will )>e tlM 
electrical state of the rubber and the person holding it 1 How is the insulating stand 
formed 1 What substance, by friction, renders glass negative 1 What substaxioes^ by 
friction with sealing-wax, render it positive 1 What is said of the effect prodnceci by 
robbing together paper and sealing- wax, and paper and glass 1 660. How may &ei uaai> 
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^0 touch it, as a ball of metal supported on a glass- pillar, 
a considerable quantity of electricity may be collected, 
but the process is necessarily tedious. To accomplisn 
the same object more readily and conveniently, the elec* 
trical machine has been invented ; the essential parts of 
which are a glass cylinder or plate, capable of being turned 
by the hand ; a rubber, usually made of leather or silk, 
and placed so as to press against the cylinder or plate ; 
and a prime conductor, to receive the electricity as it is 
generated. It is made of metal, and supported by glass 
pillars. 

The above are the essential parts of all electrical ma- 
chines, but they are made of various forms, as caprice or 
fancy may dictate. The figure on the next page represents 
a beautiful double-plate machine, made by Pixii, of Paris, 
which belongs to the Wesleyan University. A B is a 
firm base of wood, well framed together, and mounted on 
castors ; P P are two circular glass plates, each thirty-six 
inches in diameter, placed on the same axis, so as to be 
turned at the same time by the handle, H ; and to each 
plate are four rubbers, R K R, <fcc., placed at the top and 
bottom in pairs, one at each place, pressing against the 
plate on each side. From each rubber a flap of oiled silk, 
F, extends a distance, to prevent the electricity from 
beings dissipated before reaching the prime conductor. 
C C C C is the prime conductor, made of sheet biass, and 
supported by four strong glass pillars ; it receives the 
electricity from the plates by points which project from 
it toward them on both sides, some of which are seen in 
the figure. 

551. To increase the eflTect of the electrical machine, 
the surface of the rubber is usually spread over with an 
amalgam, made by melting together one part of tin, two 
of zinc, and then when nearly cooled, pouring in four or 
five parts of mercury. When cold it is to be ground to 



lated conductor be electrified by means of a glass tube . or stick of sealing-wax 1 What 
is the design of the electrical machine 7 What are its essential parts ? What is the usa 
of the glass cylinder or plate 1 Of the rubber 1 Of the primts conductor 1 What is th« 
rubber made of 1 How is the electricity received upon tf le prime conductor 1 651. 
What is the use of the amalgam spread upon the rubber 1 What is it made off 
Should the rubber be insulated when the machine is used i 
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Eleeirieal Machine, 

a fine powder in a mortar, and mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of lard or tallow to make it adhere well to the 
leather or silk of the rubber. 

In order that electricity may be freely developed by 
the machine, the rubbers must not be insulated, as, in this 
case, while the prime conductor becomes positively elec- 
trified, the negative fluid accumulates in the rubbers, and, 
after a few turns of the plates, little further effect can be 
produced. But if the rubbers are uninsulated, the nega- 
tive fluid passes ofl* freely to the earth, while a constant 
supply of the positive \^ afforded for the prime conductor. 

When the machine is to be used it should be placed so 
near a fire as to be slightly warmed, and every part made 
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perfectly dry. It should also be made perfectly clean, and 
even the dust should be carefully wiped from every part. 

By means of the electrical machine the preceding ex- 
periments are readily performed, as well as others to be 
hereafter described. 

552,' Phenomena of the Electric Spark. — ^When electri- 
city is passing freely over cooducting substances, no indi- 
cations of it are seen ; it passes silently along, and, if the 
conductor is not insulated, mingles with that in the great 
reservoir, the earth. But when its passage is interrupted 
b/ a non-conductor, if its intensity is sufficient, it darts 
across or through the non-conductor, presenting the ap- 
pearance, in the dark, of a bright spark, and attended 
with a smart report, depending upon the size of the 
spark, and the resistance it had to overcome. 

The spark will be seen by presentins the knuckle near 
the prime conductor of the electrical machine, as it ii 
worked ; and at the same time a slight stindng sensation 
will be produced on the knuckle. The spark will be seen 
better if, instead of the knuckle, a metallic ball, on th^ 
end of a piece of wire held in the hand, is presented to 
the conductor. The size of the spark, and the distance 
through which it will strike, will depend on the intensity 
of the fluid, collected in the prime conductor, and also 
upon the diameter of the ball presented to it. The color 
of the spark will vary, being sometimes red, then purple, 
or white or bluish. It seldom passes in a straight line, 
but makes a zigzag course. 

The human body is a good conductor of electricity ; 
and if a person places himself upon an insulating stool, 
and holds in his hand a chain connecting with the prime 
conductor, as the machine is turned the electricity will 
accumulate in every part, so that a spark may be drawn 
from his hands, feet, or face, in the same manner as from 
the prime conductor. 

If the person upon the insulating stand holds a metallic 

Question 552. Are any signs of electricity manifested when the fluid passes free^ 
over good conductors 1 What is the appearance when it darts over non-conductors 1 
How may the spark be obtained from the prime conductor) What is the sensation 
produced 1 What is said of the color of the spark 1 How may the spark be received 
irom the &ce or hands of a person 1 How may ether be inflamed by the spark 1 WuU 
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spoon filled with ether, in his hand, and another standing 
upon the floor presents his knuckle so as to draw a spark 
from the liquid, it will usually be inflamed. 

When the electric spark is made to pass through a 
chain, the links of which are short, in a dark roona, it ap- 
pears luminous through its whole length by the spark 
passing from link to link. 

Let A B be a glass tube, an inch in 
diameter and two feet long, having a 
spiral formed on it from end to end, by 
pasting on small pieces of tin- foil, so 
as to be at a little distance from each 
other. If, while the machine is turned, 
one end of this is held in the hand, and 
the other presented to the prime con- 
ductor, the electric spark will dart from 
piece to piece of the tin-foil, producing 
a train of light over the spiral through 
the whole length of the tube. The 
light will, of course, be seen best m a dark room. 

Let a plate of glass 
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have a very narrow strip 

of tin-foil pasted on it, 

commencing at A and, 

after going several times 

backward and forward, 

^ terminating at B ; then let 

Light, " several letters be formed 

by removing portions of 

the tin- foil, as LIGHT,* and when the electric spark is 

made to pass over the foil from A to B, the word light 

will be seen written in letters of fire. 

653. Motion produced by Escape of Fluid, — As the 
fluid escapes from a: point of a conducting substance, it 
tends to produce motion in the point in the opposite direc- 
tion. Let A B C D be a CI OSS made of metal, the points 
of all the wires being bent at right angles in the same 
direction ; and let it be supported at the centre upon a 

will be the appearance in the dark if the roark is received upon a tube on which a lepira. 
of pieces of tin-foil bus been formed 1 6S3. How may motion be produced bj the eecaps 
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e)int fixed in the prime conductor, 
, of the electrical machine. When 
the machine is worked, the fluid es- 
caping from the metallic points will 
cause the cross to revolve rapidly in 
the direction shown • by the arrows, 
exhibiting, in the dark, a complete 
circle of Tight, as it escapes from the 
points. 

The experiment may be modified 
in the following manner, which shows the mechanical force 
that is exerted. Let T be a stand of wood, with four pillars 
of gkss fixed in it, supporting the inclined metallic wires, A 
B and C D ; and let G H I M be the metallic cross, having a 
horizontal dxis, E F, also of metal, resting upon the inclined 
wires. Let a chain now connect one of the inclined 

wires, as A, with the prime 
conductor of the machine ; 
and as it is turned, and 
the fluid escapes froi^ the 
points of the cross, as be- 
fore, the recoil causes it to 
revolve around the axis, 
E F, with sufficient force 
to roll up the inclined 
plane. 

The electrical orrery is 
a very beautiful toy, constructed so as to revolve on the 
same principle, by the escape of the electric fluid from 
points. Let S represent the sun, E the earth, and M the 
moon, the several bodies being made of such a weight 
respectively, that S, when suspended on a wire, W, as in 
the figure, may just balance both E and M, and E just 
balance M ; the end of the wire, W, being bent upward, 
so as to serve for a pivot to support E and M. The 
three bodies, thus arranged, are supported on an insulating 
stand, the metallic jpoint. A, being attached to a cap which 
is cemented upon a glass pillar. A metallic chain con- 




JneUned Plane. 



•f electricity from a point 1 How is the electrical orrery constructed 1 How u the ex> 

SO 
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nects A with the prime 
conductor of an electrical 
machine, and at P is a 
metallic point, and also in 
M, from which the electric 
fluid escapes, causing M to 
revolve around E, and ho}h 
M and E to revolve around 
S. More properly, S and 
the other two bodies, con- 
sidered as one, revolve 
around their common cen- 
tre of gravity, as M anid E 
do, also, around their cen- 
tre of gravity; which, in 
fact, is what really takes place* among the bodies of the 
solar svstem here represented. 

In all these experiments, in which motion is produced 
by the escape of electricity from a point, the result is the 
same, whether it is the positive or the negative fluid that 
is used. 

Images made to Dance. — An amusing experiment is 

performed by cutting several images in paper, and placing 

them between two metallic plates, the upper one of which, 

A, is suspended by a chain from the prime conductor of 

the machine, and the lower one, B, connected with the 

earth. When the machine is turned the 

S images are attracted by the upper plate, 

^^J_.A. but as soon as they come in contact with 

^^ 8^^ it they are repelled, and fall ; but striking 

^"^^as-srr again on the lower plate, their electricity 

is discharged, and they are again attracted 

to the upper plate, as before. They are 

thus made to dance in the most lively 

manner, skipping from side to side, as cur 

rents of air may happen to move them. 

Electrical jBcW^.— Suspend from a rod 

fixed in the prime conductor the piece oi 

ifm^M* apparatus called the electric bells, which 

pttriment of the dancing images conducted 1 What causes the bells to ring 1 Describe 
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Electrical BeUa. 



eonsists of three bells, ABO, 
attached to a metallic rod ; the first 
two, A and B, by metallic chains, 
and by a cord of silk. Between 
the bells hang two clappers, by sillc 
threads, and from the central bell, 
0, a chain extends to the table or 
floor. On turning the machine 
the bells A and B, being connected 
with the prime conductor by con- 
ducting substances, will become 
positively electrified, and will therefore attract tl^e clap- 
pers, which, however, after contact with A and B, are 
immediately repelled by them, and attracted by the cen- 
tral bell, 0. On coming in contact with this, they dis- 
charge their electricity, received from A and B, and are 
again attracted by them, as before ; and thus a constant 
ringing is produced, as long as the machine is turned. 
At every motion of each clapper, a portion of the fluid 
is transferred from the outer bells to the central one, and 
thence to theitearth, the superabundant electricity of the 
prime conductor being thus gradually discharged. 

Ourious Instance of Attraction. — Let A and B in the 
figure be two small cups of brass, about two inches apart, 

and both of them insulated; 
then let a small piece of phos- 
phorus be put in each, and a 
lighted candle placed midway 
between thena. If now one 
of these cups is excited posi- 
tively and the other nega- 
tively, the flame of the candlQ 
will be disturbed and will in- 
cline to the negative cup, 
which will soon be sq much 
heated that the phosphorus in 
it will be inflamed, while the 
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tue experiment wiOi tlieeaiuUe! How may tliA electrio fluid be made to put tiuoogh 

flMB! 
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Other cup remains cold, and the phosphorus in it not even 
melted. 

The reason of this » is found in the fact that the flame 
of the candle is slightly positive, and is therefore attracted 
by the negative ball, and repelled by the other which is 
positive, both influences operating to drive the heated air 
from the candle against the negative ball, so as to heat it 
as we have just seen. 

Glass Vial fractured. — The electric 
spark may be made to pass through glass. 
For this purpose let an ounce vial, A, partly 
filled with olive oil, be suspended fronn the 
prime conductor of the machine by a wire 
passing through the cork and bent so that 
the end may press against the glass od the 
inside, as shown in the figure. When the 
machine is turned, the point of the wire 
becomes highly electrified ; and by pre- 
ataB9 Fractured, scuting near it a metallic ball, or even the 
knuckle, a discharge will take place through 
the side of the vial, a very small perforatioiT being made 
just at the point of the wire. By turning the vial a little, 
and making a line of perforations quite around it by suc- 
cessive discharges, it may at length be broken in two. 

654. The Electric Fluid resides upon the Surface of 
Bodies, — The electric fluid or fluids reside entirely upon 
the surface of bodies, as a hollow sphere of gold is capa< 
ble of containing just as much electricity as if it were 
solid. Indeed, it seems to be retained merely by ihe 
pressure of the atmosphere, since, if an insulated body be 
excited and placed under the receiver of the air-pump, it 
loses its electricity almost instantly when the air is ex- 
hausted. 

To demonstrate that the electricity of an excited body 
resides upon the surface, let A be a metallic ball sus- 
pended by a silk thread so as to insulate it, and B B two 
thin hollow covers made of gilt paper, and provided with 
glass handles. Then let a spark of electricity be com- 

QxTUTioM 564. Do the fluids in excited bodies reside entirely upon the surfkce 1 How 
is this proved experimentally t 
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municated to the ball A, and the covers B B immediatelf 
and carefully applied by means of the handles, and then 
removed. Upon examinatijon it will be found that thi* 
whole of the fluid has been transferred from the ball to 
the covers. 

655. TTie Spark passes freely in a Vac- 
uum. — The electric spark will pass much 
further in rarefied air than under the full at 
mospheric pressure. Let A be a glass re • 
ceiver, with a metallic cap cemented on at 
each extremity. Connected with the cap C 
is a stop-cock and screw, by which it may 
be attached to the air-pump; and also a 
wire, with a knob at the extremity, extend 
ing a distance into the receiver. Through 
the other cap, B, a wire passes, air-tight, 
with a knob at each extremity. By holding 
this in the hand, by the cap, C, near the 
prime conductor, it will be found the spark 
will pass further when the air has been 
partly exhausted than it would before the 
It is, of course, understood that the wire, B, 
is made to slide in the cap, so that the balls within the 
receiver may be adjusted to different distances from each 
other, as 'may be necessary. If the experiment is con- 
ducted in a darkened room, when the air in the receiver 
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QmMTioN 666. Will the spark pan ftirther in rarefied air than under the foil afmoi- 
Dberic pressure 1 What is said of the appearance of the electrical light, a« the flaid 
1 through air highl/ rarefied f 
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IS highly rarefied, and the ball B held in contact with 
the prime conductor, as the machine is turned, a beauti- 
ful stream of pale light, not unlike that of the aurora 
borealis, will be seen between the balls in the receiver. 
If a receiver several feet long is used, a faint nebulous 
light will be seen to play through its whole length. 

556. Discharge of Electricity, — ^When a bodv is 
charged with electricity it may be discharged in three 
different ways. 1. The fluid may be conveyed away by 
a conducting substance, as a wire, extending from the 
excited body to the ground. This is called the conduc- 
tive discharge. 2. The fluid may pass by a spark, as 
'when the knuckle is held near an excited body, or when 
the spark is made to pass through the side of a glass vial ; — 
the disruptive discharge, 3. The fluid may be conveyed 
away from an excited body by a motion communicated 
to the particles of air in contact with the body. This 
always takes place to some extent when a body is excited, 
though it is scarcely perceived. It is called the convective 
discharge. By this discharge the fluid collected in a body 
will, in all cases, in process of time, be conveyed away. 

To understand why the particles of air in the vicinity 
of the excited body should be put in motion, it is neces- 
sary only to refer to what takes place when the sus- 
pended pith-ball is brought near it (537.) The particles 
of air are first attracted, and then repelled, each of them 
carrying with it a portion of the electricity of the ex- 
cited b<Sy, until it is all discharged. 



INDUCTION OF ELEOTRXOXTT. 

557. When an electrified body is brought near another 
which is unelectrified, the natural electricity of the latter 
is disturbed by the influence of that accumulated in the 
former ; and the term induction is used to indicate the 
general phenomena that ensue. 

Question 556. When a body is charged with electricity, in what three ways nnaj If 
be discharged 1 Why are the particles of air iu the vicinity of an excited boc^r put in 
motion 1 667. What is the effect when an electrified body is brought near one tliat ]m 
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liCt A B be an insu- 
lated cylinder of metal, 
in its natural state, and 
let S be a sphere, coated 
with metal and support- 
ed on an insulating pil- 
lar. Then let a spark 
of positive electricity be 
communicated to the 
sphere, S; it will in- 




natural electricities ot 
the cylinder, A B, which, upon examination, will be found 
to have positive electricity at the extremity B, and nega- 
tive electricity at the other extremity. A, while near the 
centre, between them, it will be neutral. No electricity, 
it is supposed, has passed from the sphere to the cylinder, 
but the free electricity of the sphere has exerted an influ- 
ence upon the natural electricity of the cylinder, decom- 
posing it, and attracting the negative to the end A, and 
repellmg the positive to the end B. 

558. If the sphere, S, had been negatively electrified, 
the same effect would have been produced upon the elec- 
tricity of the cylinder, A B, except that the end A would 
have become positive and the end B negative. Whether 
the sphere were electrified positively or negatively, the 
part of the cylinder furthest from it would have the same 
kind of electricity, and the part next to it the opposite 
kind. In either case, too, on the removal of the excited 
body, the natural electricities of the cylinder combine, 
and it again becomes neutral in every part. 

By some the sphere, S, is called the inductive, and the 
cylinder, A B, in this experiment, the inductric body. 

559. If the finger be presented to either end of the cyl- 
inder, AB, while under the influence of the excited 
sphere, S, a spark will be received ; and on the removal 

uneleetrified 1 When the excited sphere. S, is brought near the insulated cylinder. 
A B, what effect is produced upon the natural electricity in A B 1 658. If the sphere, 
8, had been negatively electrified, what would have been the result 1 If the excited 
body is removed, what will be the effect 1 559. If, while the sphere, S, is near A B, the 
finger is presented to one of its ends, what will be the effect) If the sphert be now 
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of the sphere, A B will not be neutral, as before, but there 
will be an excess of one or the other, according as the 
finger may have been presented to the positive or nega- 
tive (558) part of the cylinder. 

If the inductive sphere had been placed near the centre 
of the ^cylinder, then both extremities would have the 
same electricity as the sphere, and the centre the opposite 
kind. In any case that part, or those parts, of the induo- 
tric (it being supposed to be insulated) furthest from the 
inductive will have the same, and the part nearest to it 
the opposite kind of electricity from that of the inductive. 

560. A good method of 
showing the inductive in> 
fluence of an electrified 
body upon another in its 
vicinity, in its natural 
state, is as follows : — Let 
A B be a metallic cylin- 
der, insulated upon a glass 
pillar, bent over at top so 
as to be attached to the 
Induction, upper sidc, and let a couple 

of pith-balls be suspended 
from it by cotton threads at each extremity and at the 
centre. While the cylinder is in its natural state the 
balls will hang vertically, but on bringing near the ex- 
cited sphere, S, the balls at each extremity will diverge 
with free electricity, while those in the centre will be un- 
affected. The balls at B diverge with the same kind of 
electricity as is contained in the sphere, S, but the balls 
at A with the opposite kind. 

If the inductric is not insulated, and is of limited extent, 
the whole of it, while under the influence of the induc- 
tive, will take the opposite kind of electricity, that of the 
same kind naturally existing in it being driven into the 
earth. 

romoved, will the cylinder be neutral ? If the sphere is placed opposite the centre of 
the cylinder, what kind of electricity would the ends be found to have 1 660. If the cyl- 
inder have several pairs of pith-balls suspended from it by cotton threads, as in the 
next fi^re, how will those suspended from different parts be affected when the excited 
■phere is brouarht near one end ? If the inductric is not insulated, and is of limited e« 
tent, what wilfbe the effect of the inductive upon iti 
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561. We have heretofore seen (544) that similarljr 
electrified bodies repel each other, while bodies dissimi- 
larly electrified attract. This principle will, no doubt, 
serve to explain the phenomena of induction, as the sep- 
aration of the electricities naturally existing in a body, 
in the manner we have seen, when brought near another 
excited body, seems to be only a natural and necessary 
result of it. 

The particular explanation of the fact will be a little 
different, according as we adopt one or the other of the 
two theories of electricity. Upon the theory of Franklin, 
the excited body, if positive, when it is brought near an 
insulated body, repels the natural electricity to the fur- 
thest part, and of course leaves the part nearest it with 
less than its natural share, or negative ; but if the excited 
body is negative, it atti*acts the natural electricity of the 
conductor to the part nearest it, and of course leaving 
the opposite part negative, or with less than its natural 
share. 

On the theory of two fluids we must believe that the 
excited body, or inductive, when brought near the insu- 
lated conductor, or inductric, decomposes the natural 
electricity in it, attracting the kind opposite to itself to 
the nearest part of the conductor, and expelling the kind 
the same as itself. 

We may here see why light bodies are attracted when 
brought near an excited body ; they are evidently first 
rendered electrical by the inductive influence of the ex- 
cited body, and then attracted by virtue of their being in 
the opposite electrical state. Electrical attraction 
never takes place between two bodies unless they are in 
opposite states. So, when the attracted body has once 
come in contact with the excited body, it takes a portion 
of its electricity, and is then repelled as having the same 
kind of electricity. 

562. In these experiments nothing but air has been 
supposed to intervene between the excited body called 

QuBSTioN 661. Why are light bodies attracted when brought near an excited bodyl 
Why is the pith-ball of tlie electrometer repelled alter contact with an electrified body 1 
662. Will the inductive influence of an excited body be exerted through other non-con* 
ducting substances besides air 1 
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the inductive, and the inductric, oi body acted upon ; but 
the same effect, though in different degrees, will be pro- 
duced through glass, wax, sulphur, or other non-conduct- 
ing substances ; which, when thus used, are called die- 
lectrics, 

663. The Electrophxyrus. — The elec- 
A trophorus, or electricity bearer, is an in- 

(I strument for readily obtaining small 

¥ quantities of electricity. It consists of 

\^JIl^^^ ^ circular cake of resin, contained in a 
^^mmmgmik shallow tin dish, C D, and a circulai 
^^^^^^^B metallic disc, A B, a little smaller than 
The Eieetrophontg. the cakc of rcsin, furnished with an 
insulating handle of glass. To charge 
it, the metallic disc is removed, and the surface of the 
resin rubbed with a piece of dry warm flannel, by which 
it becomes negatively electrified, and is capable of retain - 
inff its electricity for a great length of time. If the me- 
tallic disc, A B, be now placed upon it, by means of its 
insulating handle, its natural electricity will be decom- 
posed by the inductive influence of the resin, its positive 
electricity being attracted to the lower surface, while the 
negative is expelled to the upper surface. If the plate of 
metal is removed by its insulating handle, the electrici- 
ties at once unite as before, and no indications of elec- 
tricity appear ; but if, while it rests upon the cake of 
resin, the finger is touched to the upper surface, a spark 
of negative electricity is received ; and, after being re- 
moved from the resin by its insulating handle, it will be 
electrified positively ; that is, an excess of positive elec- 
tricity will be contained in it, and a smart spark of posi- 
tive electricity may be received from it. 

As no electricity is taken from the cake of resin in this 
experiment, if the disc is again applied to it, the same 
results will follow as before for almost any number of 
times. A cake of resin, prepared in this manner, has 
often been known to retain its charge for weeks, and 

QjntBviom 663. What Is the eleetropkortu7 What does it consist ofl Bow is it • 
eharged 1 When the cake of resin is charged by friction, what is the effect upon the 
natural electricity of the metallic plate when placed upon it ? If the finger Lc now pre- 
sented to the upper surface of the plate, what will be the effect 1 If the plate is ta«9 
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even months, though not without some loss of intensity 
The electrophorus may therefore often be used as a sut- 
stitute for the electrical machine, when only small quan- x 
titles of electricity are required. 

The resin cake may easily be prepared by melting to- 
gether two parts of shel-lac and one part of Venice tur- 
pentine, and pouring it, while warm, into the shallow 
metallic dish prepared for it. Care should be taken that 
the surface be made perfectly smooth and even. When 
the surface of the resin is negatively excited, the metal 
composing the dish will always be positive. 

564. An amusing and not uninstructive experiment 
may be performed with the cake of resin thus prepared, 
as follows : — Let it be entirely free from electricity, and 
then touch it in several places with some positively elec- 
trified body, and afterward in several other places with 
another body negatively excited. Then grind together 
some fine red lead and sulphur, and introduce the mix- 
ture into a common hand-bellows, and blow it against 
the face of the cake standing on its edge. The two sub- 
stances will entirely separate from each other, one adher- 
ing to those points which were touched by the positively 
electrified body, while the other will attach itself only to 
those places touched by the negative body. The reason, 
no doubt, is, that the red lead and the sulphur, by friction, 
become excited, one positively and the other negatively, 

so that, when blown against 
the cake of resin, each is at- 
tracted to those parts of its 
surface which is in the state 
the opposite of its own. 

The red lead dust will attach 

itself to the spots which have 

been negatively electrified, and 

will appear arranged in small 

v^.^'^^* .«VA z, ^ r ^ . circles with Well-defined edges, 

Espenment vnth Red Lead and r a a • ^i_ /? ^ 

Sulphur as shown at A, m the figure, 




removed by its InBulating handle, what will be its electrical state 1 May this process bt 
often repeatf'd 1 Will the resin long retain its charge 1 Describe the experiment witk 
the red lead aud sulphur 1 
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but the sulphur will arrange itself in the form of stars on 
the spots that are positive, as at B. 

The resin plate must be wiped perfectly clean with a 
linen towel, some time before it is to be used, so that all 
the electricity excited upon it may be dissipated ; and the 
best method to excite the spots upon it is to charge a Ley- 
den jar (soon to be described) positively or negatively, 
as is required, and, holding it in the jiand, to touch the 
plate with the ball at the top. 

565. Electrometers, — There are two kinds 
of electrometers — those which are used sim- 
ply for determining the presence of free elec- 
tricity, and those which are used for deter- 
mining both its presence and its intensity. Of 
the first kind is the suspended pith-ball^ of 
which no further description is needed. 
• The gold-leaf electrometer is a more sensi- 
tive instrument, and may be used to indicate 
the presence of smaller quantities of electricity. 
It consists of a cylindrical glass vessel, with a 
metallic bottom* and a metallic cap at top, from 
which two narrow slips of gold-leaf are suspended in the 
inside. When an electrified body is brought over the 
instrument, the gold leaves are made to 
diverge by the electricity induced in 
them by the excited body. The instru- 
ment is exceedingly delicate. 

The quadrant electrometer, consists 
of a graduated semicircle of ivory. A, 
attached to an upright support of wood, 
D, and a light index, terminating in a 
pith- ball, C, and moving on a pin fixed 
in the centre of the graduated semicir- 
cle. When this instrument is placed on 
any electrified body, as the prime con- 
ductor of the electrical machine, the 

Quadrant EUctromt' • j • j x • i_ i • j 

ter. index IS made to rise by repulsion ; and 
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Qt/bstion 565. What two kinds of electrometers are there 1 How is the gold-leal 
•sleciromerer constructed 1 How does it show the presence of electricity 1 How is the 
puadran* electrometer constructed 1 
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the degree at which it stands is -supposed 
to indicate, with some accuracy, the com- 
parative intensity of the charge. 

566. The Leyden Jar. — This piece of 
apparatus has received its name from 
the city of Leyden in Holland, where it 
was invented. It is simply a glass jar or 
vial of convenient size, coated internally 
and externally with tin-foil, except a space, 
some three inches wide, around the mouth. 
For conveniently inserting the inside coat- 
ing, a vial with a wide mouth is usually 
selected. Through a varnished wooden 
cover. A, which closes the mouth, a brass wire passes, 
having a ball at top, and at its lower end a chain, B, 
which extends to the. internal coating. 

To charge the jar the knob at top is to be held near 
the prime conductor of the machine, while the machine 
is turned. The positive electricity then collects rapidly 
on the inside coating, and by its inductive influence on 
the outside coating, causes an equal quantity of the nega- 
tive to collect there, at the same time expelling the posi- 
tive naturally contained in it ; so that, when the jar is 
charged, the two surfaces are in opposite electrical 
states. 

567. When charging the jar the outside must not be 
insulated, as in that case the positive fluid which is nat- 
urally contained in it could not escape, and then the in- 
side coating would not receive the positive fluid from the 
prime conductor. 

A series of jars may be charged at the same time by- 
connecting the external coating of the first with the knob , 
of the second, the external coating of the second with the 
knob of the third, and so on, all except the last being 
supposed to be insulated. Let A B C D be four Leyden 
jars, placed on insulating stools, and connected togetlier 



QuBSTXON 566. From what does the Leyden jar receire its name 1 How Is it con* 
Kructed ? How is it charged 7 As the internal surface becomes charged with positira 
electricity, what effect is produced on the external coating? 667. Can the jar be 
charged while the external coating is insulated? What is the re«on? How mxf % 
lerie* of jars be charged at the same time 1 

81 
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Jwn charged nmuUanemufy, 



as $;hown in the 
figure, the knob of 
the first, A, oeing 
connected with 
the prime con- 
ductor. As the 
positive fluid ac- 
cumulates in A, it acts by induction on the outside coat- 
ing, separating its natural electricities, and causing the 
negative to accumulate in it, whil^ the positive passes 
along the chain to the inside of B. In B the same effects 
are then produced as in A, and so on to the end of the 
series, the outside of ^e last being connected with the 
floor of the room. 

568. The jar, as usually charged, contains, as we have 
seen, positive electricity in the internal coating and neg- 
ative in the external coating; but it may be charged 
negatively; that is, so that the electricities of the coat- 
ings may be the reverse of the above. This is done by 
insulating the outside of the jar, and connecting it with 
the prime conductor, at the same time extending a wire 
from the knob to the table on which the apparatus is 
placed. 

The charge of 
the jar resides in 
the surface of the 
glass and not in the 
3 HTffll II C coatings of metal 

v^^hich serve only 
for conductors. 
This may be shown 
in the following 
manner. Take a 
glass vessel A with 
Movabu Coatings, ^pcu top, and pro- 

vide two sets of 
movable coatings, which may be made of common tinned 
iron. Then having arranged one set of the coatings with 

QuBSTioN 56a How may the jar be charged negatively 1 Does the charge reside in 
the coatings or in the glass ) 
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the glass, as A, in the figure, it will be found that it may 
be charged and discharged in the ordinary manner. 
Lastly, having charged it with one set of coatings, by 
careful management these may be removed, and the other 
set, B and C, substituted, and still the charge will be pre- 
served, as will be shown by applying the discharging rod 
If the coatings first used are examined when first re 
moved from the glass, they will be found to be quite desti- 
tute of electricity. The fluid is therefore retained in the 
surface of the glass, and the only purpose served by tho 
coatings is as conductors. 

569 The Ley den jar is discharged by forming a con- 
nection oetween the internal and external coatings, when 
the two electricities combine with a loud report. By 
making the communication with the hands the fluids pass 
through the system, producine the electric shock. 

To prevent the passage of 
the charge through the person 
when discharging the jar, the 
discharging-rod is used. This 
instrument is made of two stout 
wires, connected by a^ joint, 
like a pair of compasses, and 
_ terminated by knobs, and fixed 
DUcharging Rod, to an iusulatiug glass handle. 

By means of the joint it may 
be opened to diflerent distances, as may be required. 

The Diamond Jar. — Some interesting experiments may 
be performed by means of jars having the coatings inter- 
rupted. Diximqrid jars are formed by pasting small pieces 
of tin-foil at short distances from each other, both out- 
side and inside, except at the bottom, which is entirely 
covered. Suppose, now, that the knob is connected 
with the prime conductor ; as the chain extends to the 
bottom of the jar, the coating there will become charged 
first, and the fluid will extend upward, on the inside, from 

f)iece to piece of the coating, producing beautiful scintil- 
ations ; and, at the same time, a similar efiect will be 

QuBSTioir 569. How is th« jar ditichargedl How is Um tkctrie thoek prodvoidt 
What is the iim of the diaekarging^rod I 
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Dia»nand Jar, 



produced on the outside, as the pieces of 
coating become charged with negative 
electricity. 

670. Ii the jar is provided with a con- 
tinuous metallic coating inside, and the 
outside coated by covering it with solution 
of glue, and sprinkling on it some brass 
filinffs, when it is connected with the prime 
conductor, as the positive fluid is collect- 
ing in the internal coating, the accumula- 
tion of the negative on the outside will be 
shown by tlie darting of bright sparks over 
it, very much resembling flashes of light- 
ning that are often seen in the clouds. Around both the 
top and the bottom there should be a strip of tin-foil. 

The Electrical Battery, — Sometimes two or more Ley- 
den jars are used together, by connecting all the interior 
coatings by means of wires extending from knob to knob, 
and all their exterior coatings by placing them in a box 
lined with tin-foil. It is then 
called an electrical battery. At A 
is a hook, which connects with 
the external coatings of the jars. 
The efiects of the battery are in 
all respects the same as would be 
produced by a single jar with an 
equal amount of surface ; but 
very large jars are always in 
great danger of being broken by 
tne recoil produced when they are discharged. 

671. Experiment with the Ley den Jar and Battery. — 
By means of the Leyden jar many interesting experi- 
ments may be performed, illustrating the nature of this 
subtle element. 

To pass the charge through any body, it is necessary 
only to cause it to make a part of the circuit connecting 
the positive internal coating of the jar with the negative 

QuBSTiOK 570. If a jar is coated internally with tin-foil and externally with metallic 
filings, what will be the appearance as it is charged 1 What is the electrical battery 1 
871. How may the charge of a jar be pastied through a body 7 What is the de6<«m of 
the ttnivtrud dUcka-g^r % What is the effect of passing the charge through a piece of 
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external coating. The piece of apparatus called the uni- 
versal discharger answers well for this purpose ; which 
consists of two stout brass wires, A and B, supported on 

glass pillars, C and D, by 
caps furnished with joints, so 
as to allow them to turn in 
any direction. They also 
slide in the caps, to allow the 
balls at their extremities to 
^ be placed at any desired dis- 

Univeraal Discharger, taUCC from Cach Other. At 

E is a table of wood, which 
may be elevated or depressed at pleasure, for the support 
of any substance to be submitted to experiment. 

Let a dry card, or the cover of a book, be placed be- 
tween the knobs of the discharger, and the charge of a 
large jar be made to pass through it. It will be found 
that a hole is pierced quite through it ; and it will be 
burred outward on both sides, as if the force had burst 
outward in both directions from the inside of the card. 

Put a piece of gold-leaf between two pieces of white 
paper, press them lightly together, and place it between 
the knobs of the discharger, so that they may be in con- 
tact with its opposite edges ; after the discharge the paper 
will be found stained of a purple color by the oxyd of 
gold which has been formed. The same effect will be 
produced upon pieces of glass between which a piece of 
gbld-leaf has been placed, and made to convey the elec- 
tric discharge ; but usually the glass will be more or less 
broken. 

If the fluid be passed through a piece of loaf-sugar, or 
of fluor spar, it will, for a moment, shine with a feeble 
phosphorescent light. 

By passing the charge through a bunch of cotton or 
tow, over which some powdered resin has been sprinkled, 
it will often be inflamed. 

The smallest spark of electricity is capable of exploding 

dry card or the cover of a book ? iftw may a atrip of gold-leaf be oxydized 1 What 
wul be the efTect of paenins: a charge through a piece of loaf sucar or fluor ^»art 
What othar eX|>erUneuts are deiicribed 1 Hnw may gunpowder be fired 9 
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a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases. To accofxi* 
plish this a Leyden jar is not necessary, a mere spark 
^rom the prime conductor being sufficient. The spark, 
of course, must be made to pass through a portion of the 
mixture. 

Gunpowder may be exploded by passing through it the 
charge of a Leyden jar, when confined in a small space. 
To succeed well in this experiment a portion of water 
should form a part of the circuit, or a piece of linen oi 
cotton cord well soaked in water. But at best th 
experiment will often be found difficult. 

We have seen above (669) the mode in which a person 
receives the electric shock, as it is called ; in the same 
manner a number may receive it at the same instant, by 
grasping each other's hands and forming a line, the per- 
son at one end of the line pressing his hand against the 
outside of the charged jar, and the one at the other end 
presenting his knuckle to the knob. 

672. Velocity of Electricity. — ^It was long supposed that 
the passage of*^ electricity over conductors is instantane- 
ous, but it is now found such is not the fact, though it has 
not yet been found possible to determine its velocity, 
some experimenters making it as much as 676,000 miles a 
second, while others make it no more than 18,000. The ^ 
probability is that its velocity is variable, and depends 
upon the nature of the conductor used, and upon the 
mode of exciting the fluid. 

673. The Condenser. — This is a piece of apparatus for 
collecting together or condensing in a small space, so as 
to render its action perceptible, very feeble electricities. 

It consists of two metallic discs, A 
and B, placed face to face, and se{u 
arated only by a coating of resinous 
varnish, with which they are covered. 
The upper plate. A, calfed the collect- 
ing plate, has attached to its centre a 

glass handle, C, by which it may be 

condenMT, lifted from the condensing plate, B, and 

Question 6r2. What Is the Telocity with which the electric fluid passes OTer copper 
Wirti 679. What is the dssjfn of the condenser 1 What does it consist oft 
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from its edge a wire projects, terminated by a metallic 
knob, D. By this it may be put in connection with 
another body, the electrical state of which it is proposed 
to examine. The condensing plate, B, is supported by a 
metallic standi and, of course, is uninsulated. 

If we now connect any feebly electrified body with the 
knob, D, a portion of its electricity will be ditTused over 
the whole plate. A, and, by its inductive influence, the 
opposite kind will be collected in B (557 ;) this, in turn, 
will react upon A, and thus draw into it, or condense in 
it, a larger quantity of the fluid than it would otherwise' 
have possessed. By separating A first from the feebly 
electrified body, and then raising it carefully by its glass 
handle from the plate B, the electricity it contains may 
be ex|imined at leisure. Often a considerable quantity 
may thus be collected in the plate from a body so feebly 
electrified as to be scarcely capable of aflecting the nicest 
electrometer. 

If, while the plates are in the position indicated in the 
figure, the disc, A, should be examined by the electrome- 
ter, it would scarcely give any signs of electric excite- 
ment, since most of the fluid contained in it would be 
held there by the opposite electricity of the lower plate. 
This electricity thus concealed in A is called dissimulated 
or latent electricity, in opposition to free electricity, which 
alone is capable of acting on the electrometer. 

674. The Hydro-Electrical Machine, — It has recently 
been discovered that electricity is rapidly evolved by a 
•jet of steam as it escapes from a common steam-boIicr ; 
and it has been determined that it is occasioned by the 
friction of the steam and particles of condensed water 
against the sides of the pipe. This is shown by the fact 
that if the escape pipes are made hot, so that no water 
can be condensed in them, there will be little if any ex- 
citement ; but, on the other hand, if these pipes are kept 
cold, so as to cause much of the steam to be condensed in 
them, when the escape of the steam takes place the sup- 
ply of electricity will be abundant. The water that is 

QuBSTiON 574. What occasions the electricity developed by a jet of ateam 1 
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condensed in the pipes is driven along with the steam, 
and the electrical excitement is due to its friction against 
the sides of the pipes. 

The hydro-electrical machine consists of a strong 
steam-boiler, which is to be insulated, having many small 
pipes, through all of which the steam may be allowed to 
escape at the same time. As the steam escapes the boiler 
becomes highly charged with negative electricity, in some 
cases throwing off sparks to the distance of two feet, or 
more. 

The ellect is considerably increased if the steam, as it 
escapes, is received upon many metallic points, which 
are connected with the earth by means of a conductor. 
If these points are connected with an insulated conductor, 
this conductor becomes positive and the boiler negative. 
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675. By the common electrical machine the electri- 
city, as we have seen, is excited by friction ; but it may 
also be excited by other means, as change of temperature^ 
themiccd action, and magnetic induction. These three 
modes of electrical excitement give rise to three distinct 
branches of the general science of Electricity, which are 
discussed in the Author's works on Chemistry, and are, 
therefore, omitted here. A brief description of the method 
of exciting electricity by means of magnetism, is here 
given. 

Let A B be an armature of soft iron, with a piece of 
covered copper wire wound several times around it, and 
the two ends brought together as at C ; one end being 
flattened and the other end filed to a point, as represented 
in the figure. If now the armature is suddenly brought 
in contact with the poles of a strong horse-shoe magnet, 
N S, at the moment of contact a spark of electricity 

QUB6TI0N 675. What other modes besides friction are there of exciting electriei^ 1 
Describe the mode of obtaining a spark hj means of a horse shoe magnet. 
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will be seen to pass between the ends of 
the wire at C. The same will also be 
seen when the armature is removed from 
the magnet. The principle is this, as is 
proved by experiment ; when magnetisih 
is induced in a piece of soft iron around 
which is placed a helix of wire, a cuirent 
of electricity is induced in the helix, and 
also when the magnetism of the iron is 
destroyed. In the two cases it passes in 
opposite directions. 

The magneto-electrical machine is rep- 
resented in the following figure. N S 
are the north and south poles of several powerful mag- 
nets, which are firmly held* in their places by means of 
supports. In. front of them is an armature of soft iron, 




Hag neto-Electrtciti/. 




Magneto-EUetrieal Maehins, 

A, which is bent in the form of the letter U, and bouna 
with covered copper wire, and the whole made to 
revolve rapidly by means of the multiplying wheel" W. 
Now as the armature is made to revolve in front of 
the poles of the magnet, its polarity must be twice 
changed at each revolution, and at each change a 
current of electricity must be induced in the wire, first 



Describe the magneto-electrical machin*. 
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m one direction and then in the opposite. At H are 
two handles of metal which, by means of wires under 
the base-board, connect with the wires C and D, and 
ihese connect the one with one end, and the other with 
the other- end of the wire, which is wound around 
the soft iron armature. Of course, then, at each revolu- 
tion of the armature, a person grasping the handles H 
would receive four currents, — two in each direction ; but 
they are found so feeble as not to be perceptible. But by 
introducing a toothed wheel at O, against which the wire, 
C, is made to press, the currents are interrupted as the 
wire C passes from one tooth to another, and a series of 
powerful shocks are produced, which succeed each other 
in such rapid succession that often the person will be 
unable to relax his hold. 



▲TMOBPHBRIO XLBOTRIOXTT. 

676. The Atmosphere often electrical. — The atmos- 
phere, especially when in a dry state, is, as we have before 
seen (546,) a non-conductor, consequently it is capable 
of retaining either of the electric fluids communicated to 
it ; and different portions of it, or different strata, may be 
in different electrical states at the same time. This, we 
know by experiment, is often the case. Usually, in fair 
weather, the air near the surface is positive, and the in- 
tensity increases as we ascend, while the surface of the 
earth beneath is negative. In stormy weather, the air 
near the surface is sometimes positive and sometimes 
negative; and not unfrequently sudden changes take 
place from one state to the other. 

The usual method of determining the electrical state 
of the air, or that portion of it near the earth, is to 
erect a pointed metallic rod some thirty feet in length, 
and insulate it, connecting its lower extremity only with 
the electrometer, or such other electrical apparatus as it 

QuBSTioH 676. Is atmospheric air a non-conductor 1 Mav different stratu of jC be 
tn opposite electrical states 1 In fair weather what is usually the state of the air neat 
the surface % Does the intensity increase upward 1 What is the state of the surtace or 
the earth beneath 1 In stormy weather what is the state of the air 7 Wlut is the luual 
mode of determining the electrical state pf the atmosphere f 
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may be necessary to use. If the electric bells are con- 
nected with the rod, the presence of electricity of suffi- 
cient intensity will always be indicated by their ringing, 
but they will not be aiffected when the electricity is 7ery 
feeble. 

577. Ongin of Atmospheric Electricity. — ^It has not 
yet been satisfactorily determined by what means the 
electricity of the atmosphere is developed. Various 
causes have been assigned, as the evaporation that is 
constantly taking place at the surface, and the condensa- 
tion of vapors in the upper regions of the atmosphere ; 
but recent investigations render it probable that it is oc- 
casioned by the friction of currents of air against each 
other, and against the earth, and also against particles of 
water and other substances which are always floating in 
it. Consequently, vivid lightnings usually attend the 
eruptions of volcanoes, especially in those cases in which 
immense columns of black smoke, composed of dust and 
ashes, ai*e belched forth into the air. This lightning is 
also often attended by thunder. * 

578. The clouds, which are only masses of aqueous 
vapor partially condensed by the cold of the upper strata 
of the atmosphere, being tolerably good conductors, 
serve to collect the free electricity of the atmosphere, 
and, therefore, often become highly excited, and discharge 
their electricity from one to another, or to the earth, pro- 
ducing all the phenom'ena of thunder and lightning. 
Franklin was the first to suggest this explanation of light- 
ning and thunder, about a century ago, and soon after- 
ward proved the truth of his suggestion by actual exper- 
iment. This he did by sending up a large kite, held by 
a hemp string, which conducted the fluid freely down- 
ward, especially as soon as it was moistened a l.>ile by 
the falling rain. At the lower end a short piece of silk 
cord was used, in order to insulate it. With this appa • 
ratus he obtained sparks, charged the Leyden jar, and 

QuBSTioN 577. What probably occasions the electricity of the atoiospherel Are 
Ifghtnings generally seen to attend volcanic eruptions, when immense volumes of dust 
and ashes are belched forth into the airl 678. What are clouds? May they become 
highly excited, and discharge their electricity to the earth 1 Who first suggested thii 
tzplaoation or thunder and lightning 1 iiow did he prove the truth of the soggesUoal 
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performed other electrical experiments, which, since his 
day, have often been repeated. 

679. Thunder Storms, — A thunder-cloud is to be con- 
sidered the same as any other cloud, except^ that it is 
charged with electricity. Such clouds, in New England, 
usually make their appearance in the west or north-west 
in the afternoon or evening, during the warm weather or 
summer, and gradually approach, all the time increasing 
in size and blackness until at length they pass over our 
beads and disappear in the east or south. During the 
whole time frequent lightnings and thunder are taking 
place, with the fall of more or less rain, and sometimes 
hail. Not unfrequently damage is done and lives are lost 
by the lightning striking buildings, trees, and other eleva- 
ted objects. 

The discharge from such a cloud, which we call light- 
ning, differs in nothing, it is believed, from the discharge 
of a ^spark from the prime conductor of an electrical ma- 
chine, when the knuckle is presented to it, except in the 
quantity and intensity of the fluid. 

580. Let us suppose a cloud positively electrified to be 
passing over a place, the earth and every thing upon its 
surface beneath it for a distance will become negative by 
induction (557^) and whenever the cloud, in its passa^, 
comes sufficiehtly near the earth, or any object upon its 
surface, a discharge will ensue between the earth and < 
cloud. The distance at which the discharge will take 
place will depend upon circumstances, as the extent of 
the surface of the cloud electrified, its intensity, the con- 
ducting power of the air and vapors contained in it at the 
time, &c. Circumstances will also determine the direc- 
tion the fluid will take, or the object upon the surface 
that will be struck. Other things being equal, the fluid 
always takes the coiurse where the best conductors are 

QvBtTioM 679. From whait part of the heavens do thander*cIoud8 aBually appoMr ta 
rise in New England 1 Does tne discharge from a thander-cloud differ essentially firom 
the disdiarge of the spark from the pf ime conductor of an electrical machine 1 fiSOL 
When a cloud positively electrified is passing over a place, what will be the electrical 
state of the surface of the earth and other objects beneath it ? When will a diacbarss 
take place 1 What will the distance depend upon at which this will take placet 
What will determine the direction the fluitf will take 7 What parts of objects does 
•ightning usuaUr strike 1 
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situated, but sometimes it will take a course through a 
series of poorer conductors, provided the distance is less 
than through the good conductors. 

Lightning, it is well known, almost always strikes the 
highest objects at their highest point, though there are 
occasionally exceptions ; and in its course it often rends 
in pieces the firmest substances, occasionally setting them 
on fire. Sometimes its course can be traced a distance 
in the earth, after leaving the object it first struck, but it 
is generally soon diffused abroad, and its mechanical 
effects cease. All these effects are just such as we might 
expect to be produced by an immense electrical machine, 
provided we were able to construct one of sufficient power, 
581. Rolling Sound of Thunder, — ^When a spark is re- 
ceived from the prime conductor of the machine, or 
when the Leyden jar is discharged, a single report only 
is heard ; whereas thunder, which is merely the report 
of the electric discharge from the clouds, is often a long- 
continued rolling sound. This, it is believed, is occa- 
sioned by numerous echoes from the masses of cloud 
scattered at various distances from the ear of the ob- 
server, which, of course, will arrive successively to the 
ear, and occasion an apparent repetition (303; of the 
original report. It may be, indeed, as has been suggested, 
that the sound itself is not produced at a single point, but 
along the whole line constituting the pathway of the 
fluid ; and the original report may then be considered as 
a succession of reports originating at different distances 
from the ear, and though produced all along the line at 

the same instant, 
yet necessarily ar- 
riving successively. 
Thus, let A, 1, 2, 3, 
B, be the path of the 
fluid at an explosion 
or discharge, and let 
O be the place of 
the observer; if the 

QmiBTioN 581. What is believed to oecaBion the continued rolling sound of thunder 1 
May the sound be supposed to be produced at different points along the path of the 
fluid 1 How would this occasion it to appear protracted to the ear 1 

82 
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sound 18 supposed to be produced all along this line, it is 
plaic that the sound from the nearest point, as 1, would 
arrive at O first, then that from other points in succes- 
sion, according to their distance. The effect would evi- 
dently be the same as we witness in the continued rolling 
sound of thunder. And the path of the fluid is not 
straight, but zigzag, backward and forward, as repre- 
sent^ in the next figure, which we may suppose greatly 
to increase this pecmiarity. 




582. Means of Safety during a Storm. — ^It is well 
known, as has been stated, that lightning usually strikes 
the highest objects at their highest point, but occasionally 
there are exceptions, as represented in the figure ; still 
it is not difl[icult in ordinary cases for a person during a 
thunder-storm to determine with much certainty the 
place of greatest safety. If a person is in a building, he 
should remove as far as possible from the chimney, the 
soot of which often serves as a very good conductor to 
the fluid, and from any large timbers the house contains, 
especially those leading downward from any part of the 
roof; he should also remove to a distance n:om any me- 
tallic conductor passing through the house, as a stove- 
pipe, or bell- wire, or pipe for conveying water, as all 
these might convey the fluid directly to him. Probably 

QuBSTioN 582. Where, within a bailding, is the position of yreategt safety dnriBf a 
thunder-storm 1 Will pieces of metal worn about the person increase the danger Y 
Wtat position is considered most secure for a person hi the open air 1 What is said 
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no place is more secure than a seat a little elevated in 
the centre of a room. It is well ascertained that pieces 
of metal of any kind carried about the person increase 
the danger. 

In the open air no place is more secure than an open 
field ; and a person lying horizontally would be less likely 
to be struck than ii he were standing erect; But the 
danger will be greatly increased by carrying an um- 
brella, or by seeking, as is often done, the shelter of a 
tree. 

683i Distance determined. — The distance of an elec- 
trified cloud may be estimated by noticing the number 
of seconds that elapse after the lightning is seen before 
the thunder is heard. As sound moves aoout 1125 feet 
(300,) or nearly a fifth of a mile, in a second, while the 
passage of light for so small a distance may be considered 
instantaneous, it is evident the explosion must take place 
at the distance of about a mile for every five seconds of 
time that thus elapse. 

684. Electrical Conductors, or Lightning-Rods. — Light- 
ning rods, or, as the French call them, paratonnerres, are 
metallic rods, attached to buildings and other objects, and 
extending a distance above them, to protect them from 
danger from electric discharges between the clouds and 
the earth. They are usually made of iron, and should 
always extend several feet above the highest point of the 
object to be protected, and terminate in a point; and 
should also connect at the bottom with the moist earth. 
The rod should not be less than half an inch in diameter, 
and it is of little consequence whether it be round or 
square. It should also be made of as few pieces as pos- 
sible, and these should be brought firmly in contact, as 
by screwing one into the other. If a large building is to 
be protected, there will be an advantage m using several 
smaller rods instead of one large one ; but they should 



of the propriety of eeeking shelter under a tree 1 How may the distance of an eleetrl> 
fied doner be eetimated % 683. How &r will the cloud be for evezr five seconds that 
elapse after the Ughtningjs seen before the thunder is beard 1 684. What is the desifn 
of the Ughtning-rodi How is the lightning-rod madel How should it terminafb al 
the top 1 With what should it connect at the bottom 1 Will there be an adyantage ia 
baviqg sereral rods connected together for a large building I 
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all be connected together, and should have branches ex- 
tending to all the more exposed parts of the building. 

685. The benefit of electrical conductors to buildings 
and other objects liable to injury by being struck by 
lightning is twofold. In the first place, if a discharge ac- 
tually takes place upon the building, the conductor, if 
properly constructed, will almost certainly convey the 
fluid harmless to the ground. Occurrences like this have 
been frequent. And, when buildings unprovided with 
proper electrical conductors, but having metallic wires 
or bars extending through them, have been struck, it has 
generally been found that the fluid has followed the metal 
as far as it extended on its course, and has damaged the 
building only before reaching the metal, or after leaving 
it. It therefore not unfrequently happens, that buildings 
having metallic tubes for conveying the water from the 
eaves downward, when struck by lightning, are injured 
only in the roof, the fluid from this point following the 
tube to the ground. Therefore, when a house is provided 
with metallic water conductors, metallic rods should 
always connect them with the moist earth. The fluid 
would then escape directly to the earth without injury. 

In the second place, electrical conductors attached to 
buildings^ when properly connected with the moist earth, 
seem to convey the electricity of the clouds silently to 
the earth, and thus often, no doubt, prevent a disruptive 
discharge, which niight otherwise have occurred, and 
dohe great injury. The effect of presenting a pointed 
conductor in the vicinity of an electrified body we have 
heretofore (548) seen. If a person standing near the 
prime conductor of an electrical machine presents in its 
vicinity the point of his pen-knife, as the machine is 
turned, scai'cely any electricity will be collected, as it 
will nearly all be conveyed away by the metallic point. 
And the same eflfect will be produced upon the electricity 

QuBETiOM 686. In case a dischRrge actually takes place upon a building, how doefl 
Ihe conductor protect It 1 Why are buildings provided with water-conductors, extend- 
ing from the eaves downward, often injured only in the roof? Do lightning<conductor8, 
in all probability, often convey the electricity of the clouds silently to the earth, aoa 
thus prevent a disruptive discharge 1 What will be the etteet if a person standing near 
an electrical machine, as it is turned, presents the point of ills pen-knila in tilt Tieinitj 
•f the prime conductor % 
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of the clouds by pointed conductors presented toward 
them. 

586. When the atmofiphere is highly charged with 
electricity the points of bodies projecting into the air 
often appear luminous in the dark. This was probably 
the cause of the fire seen upon the points of the spears 
of a division of the Roman army, in ancient times, men- 
tioned in history ; and it is here, too, we are to look for 
an explanation of meteors often seen, during storms, upon 
the extremities of the masts and spars of shipping, called, 
by sailors. Castor and Pollux, or fire of St. Elmo. The 
points of electrical conductors attached to buildings have 
been known to present the same appearance when highly 
electrified clouds have been passing over them ; and^ 
there can be no doubt the cause in each case is the 
same. 

587. That conductors attached to buildings do really 
protect them from injurv from lightning has been abun- 
dantly proved by actual experiment a thousand times. 
It is a remarkable fact, as Arago suggests, that the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, which stood from the time of Solomon 
until the year 70 of the Christian era, a period of about 
1000 years, though situated on an eminence in a region 
where thunder-storms are common, we have reason to be- 
lieve, from the silence of history, was never once struck by 
lightning. The reason plainly was, that it wai^ protected 
by its thick gilding, it having been entirely overlaid with 
gold ; and each end of the roof was adorned with a row 
of long lances of iron, which were pointed at top, and 
gilt, metallic pipes, for water-conductors, also, extended 
from the roof to cisterns constructed under the porch. 
The building was, therefore, admirably protected from 
danger from lightning, in close accordance with the most 
approved principles of modern science. 

588. Water- Spouts and Land- Spouts. — ^Water-spoiits, 
which are often seen at sea, apparently consist of dense 

QuBSTioM 586. What is said of the appearance in the dark of the points of oti>iecti pro- 
jecting in the air when highly electrified ? Are meteors often seen by sailors, durinf 
storms, apon the ends of the masts and spars of ships 1 687. What reason is civea why 
the temple of Solomon, at Jerusalem, was, as we oelieve, never struck by lightning} 
£68. What do water-apout» apparently consist of 1 What is the mode in which thej 

32* 
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columns of aqueous vapor, extending from the clouds to 
♦he surface of the ocean. They are usually observed to 
form as follows : — A dense black cloud, floating in the 
air, is seen to have forming on its under side an inverted 
cone, which rapidly increases, extending itself down- 
ward ; and the surface of the water beneath, which be- 
fore had been tranquil, begins to be agitated, and appa- 
rently to boil ; and soon an immense column rises, with 
a rapid whirling motion, until it joins the inverted cone 
connected with the cloud, thus forming a whirling pillar 
of dense vapor, reaching from the cloud to the surface of 
the sea. Not unfrequently, two or more of these are 
seen in the immediate vicinity of each other, as repre- 
sented in the figure. 




Water-SfpouU, 



The cause of the formation of water-spouts, no doubt 
is the highly electrified state, either positive or negative, 
of the clouds, inducing the opposite state in a portion of 
the sea below them. By the attraction of the opposite 
electricities they are then drawn together, the water of 

nave been observed to form 1 What is the cause of their formation 7 Are they often 
attended by lightning and tl under ? How is their whirling motion accounted for % 
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the sea rising in the form of spray or vapor, while a por- 
tion of the cloud descends, until the two unite and a com- 
munication is established between them. During the 
continuance of the phenomena, therefore, which some- 
times is only a few minutes, and at others several hours, 
often no lightning or thunder is observed, as the opposite 
electricities are silently discharged through the continu- 
ous conducting medium which is in this extraordinary 
manner established. At other times thev are attended 
by violent thunder and liffhtning, or merely by flashes of 
light without a report. The whirling motion is probably 
produced by the rushing of the surrounding air and 
vapors toward the centre of the influence, where the 
column is formed. 

689. Ships coming in contact with water-spouts have 
often been inundated with torrents of water, and de- 
stroyed ; but, in some instances,' they have escaped. 
When they are seen near a ship of war, the sailors often 
attempt to fire a cannon-shot into them, by which, it is 
said, they may often be broken and destroyed, and the 
danger from them avoided. 

590. Land- Spouts appear to be produced in the same 
manner as water-spouts, except that they occur over the 
land instead of the sea. They are usually attended by a 
violent whirlwind, which levels every thing in its course, 
destroys buildings, tears up trees, often removing them, 
and even other heavy bodies, to a considerable distance, 
and by thunder and lightning, with torrents of rain and 
hail. 

591. The passage of highly electrified clouds is some- 
times attended by the production of singular phenomena 
in springs and fountains which have their origin deep be- 
neath the surface. The waters of well-known springs 
have been made to gush forth in unusual and extraordi- 
nary abundance; and in some instances fissures have 
been formed and streams issued where none had ever be- 
fore been seen. 

692. The Aurora Borealis. — This name, which signi- 

QuBSTXON 589. Are ships in danger of being destroyed in coming tn contact with 
theml 690 What are land-tpoutt? With what are they usually atteuded 7 692. What 
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fies Northern Morning, is applied to luminous appearances 
which are, in clear weather, often seen at the north, soon 
after sunset, or later in the night. Sometimes they are 
presented in the form of a diffused white cloud, but mort 




Aunra Bonalit, 



frequently they consist of luminous rays of various colors, 
issuing in various directions, but always converging to 
the same point. These rays are not permanent, but con- 
stantly change their position in every possible manner, 
Sometimes presenting an appearance like the graceful 




Aurora BorealU. 



folds of a ribbon or flag agitated by the wind, and then 
dividing into several parts, and forming beautiful curves 
of light, inclosed one within another. Sometimes, in 

!■ the Aurora Borealtt 7 What do they aometimei Miurist of 1 Do thej freqnen^f 
•hange their appearance t 
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the northern states, and places still further north, the 
whole heavens are lit up with them, which, for hours, or 
even during the entire night, continue to flash in every 
direction. 

593. The mode in which this phenomenon is produced 
has not yet been fully established, but enou^ is known 
to prove conclusively its electricaJ origin. The streams 
of auroral light in every part of the heavens always tend 
toward the same point which is indicated by the direc- 
tion of the south pole of the dipping-needle (523 ;) here 
they are often seen to unite, forming a beautiful arch or 
corona. It is well known, also, that during the occur- 
rence of the aurora the magnetic needle is usually more 
or less affected, sometimes oscillating through several de- 
grees. From the established connection between elec- 
tricity and magnetism, (for the discussion of which see 
the Author's work on Cnemistry,) this is just what should 
be expected, considering this phenomenon to be produced 
by electricity by some means put in motion in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. 

694. A popular notion has very extensively prevailed, 
that the aurora borealis was entirely unknown to the 
ancients, and has been seen only in modern times ; and 
some writers of no little merit have given countenance 
to the error. This has, no doubt, been occasioned by 
the fact that its occurrence with suflicient brilliancy to 
attract attention has been at very irregular intervals, it 
sometimes disappearing entirely for scores of years, or 
even centuries. But instances of its occurrence are re- 
corded by Aristotle, Cicero, Pliny, and others ; and, be- 
tween the years A. D, 583 and 1751, it is said, that it is 
alluded to in history as having been seen no less than 
1441 different times. 

QvB«TXOir 593. Has it been fallr proved how they are produced 1 Is it certain thef 
are of electrical origin 1 Toward what point in the heavens do the streamers of light 
always tend 7 What is often formed in this point ? What is frequently the effect of the 
aurora upon the magnetic needle 1 Should this be expected from the known conneO' 
tion between electricity and magnetism, considering the aurora as the effect of electri- 
city in the upper regions of the atmosphere ? 694. What is said of the popular notion 
that has prevailed that the aurora borealis has been seen only in modern limes 1 Were 
they seen by the ancients ? How many times is it said to be mentioned in hiitory aa 
kaving occurred between the years A.D. 683 and 1761 1 
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CHABLES DESILVER, 

PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 

; > (SuooessoT to Thomas Desilver, Thomas Besilver, Jr., DesUver. Thomas ft Co., and of the late 
firms of Thomas, Gowperthwait ft Ck>, and Oowperthwait, DesilTer ft Butler,) haring re- 
moved from the old stand, 253 Market Street, to No. 714 Chestnut Street^ opposite the 
Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
SCHOOL, LAW, 

MEDICAL, CLASSIO,Ain) 

SGDSNTIFiq, MISCELLANEOUS 

BOOKS. 



PINNOOK'S ENGLAND, half roan «$0 84 

PINNOCK'S ROME, half roan « 84 

PINNOCK'S GREECE, half roan ~ 84 

PINNOCK*S FRANCE, half roan ,.. 84 

LORD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATBS,.12mo., half roan .... ^100 

LORD'S MODERN HISTORY, 8to., half roan « 160 

PROSrS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 18mo., half roan 60 

FROST'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 12ma, half roan 90 

IHTEBLIirSAB YIROIL. 

VHi WORKS or 

p. VIRGILIUS MARO, 

Tf ith the Original Teact rednoed to the natural order of eonstmetion ; and an 

iNTERLINBAft TRANSLATION, 
I As nearly literal as the idiomatic differences of the Latin and English languages will alloir. 
Adapted to the system of classical Instruction; combining the methods CKfAjMham, Milton, ! 
andLoeke. By Levi Hart and Y. B. Osbom. Price $160. ^ 

CASAR, INTERLINEAR. By Hamilton and Clark. $160 
HORACE, INTERLINEAR. By HamUton and Clark. 150. 
CICERO, INTERLINEAR. By Hamilton and Clark. 1 60. 
8ALLUST, INTERLINEAR. By HamUton and Clark. 1 60. 
InPnu: 
OYID, INTERLINEAR. 
HOMER'S ILIAD, INTERLINEAR. 
ZENOPHON, INTERLINEAR, fto. 

Wisconsin and Lako Superior, with Maps and Illustrations, 12mo. 

Virginia Military Institute Mathematical Series, l^ Col. Frauds H. Smith, Saper* 
intendent of the Virginia MUitary Institute; 

Swell's Medical Companion, or Family Physician, hy James Ewell, Physloian in 

Washington, finrmerly of Savannah $3 75 

The American Farmers' New and Universal Hand-Book 2 00 

Mitchell's Universal Atlas « 12 00 

Mitchell's Large Map of the World 10 00 

Mitehell's New Traveller's Guide through the United States and Canadas 1 00 

Johnston's Philosophy 1 00 

Johnfton's Turner's Chemistry, (new edition) 1 50 

Sargent's Standard Speaker v ...m. 1 50 

Sargent's Intermediate Standard Speaker ., 1 00 

Sargent's Primary Standard Speaker 84 

Flowers of Elocution, a Class Book, hy Mrs. Caroline Lee Henta 1 00 

Descriptive Catalogues furnished on application, and any Book SMit hy mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of advertised price. 



HAMILTON AND LOCKE AND CLARK'S 
SYSTEM 

CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLISHED Bl CHABLES DEBILVEB* 

714 CHESNX7T ST^ P£[ILAD£LPHIA. 



We do amin to spend nren or eight yean merely Mnipfng together wo 
much mlMrable Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and 
delightfully in one year.~Hn.TOS. 



VmOIL: interlinear translation by Hart and Oibome— 1 yoL royal 

12mo, half Turkey.. ^ Price, $1.60 

CfiSAE: interlinear tranalation by Hamilton and Clark — 1 Tolume, 

royal 12mo, half Turkey Priee, $1.50 

HOBAGE: interlinear translation by Stirling, Knttall, and Clark— 

1 Tol. royal 12mo, half Turkey PriM, $1.60 

CICEBO: interlinear translation by Hamilton and Clark — lyolnme, 

royal 12mo, half Turkey ^ Price, $1.50 

BALLTIST: interlinear translation by Hamilton and Clark — 1 toI. 

royal 12mo, half Turkey Price, $1.50 

GLABX*S FBACnCAL AHD FB0OBESSI7E LATIH GBAKKAB: 

adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classies, and to all other 

■ystems— 1 toL royal 12mo, half Turkey Price, $1.00 

The plan of this Grammar is altogether of a practical nature; for, while the 
scholar is learning the declensions and conjugations, he has them exemplified in 
lessons extracted from the Classics. Where flils method has been properly applied, 
a more rapid and thorough knowledge of the elements of Latin has always been 
the result. 

IN prspabation: 
OVD): interlinear translation by Hamilton and Clark. 

XEirOPHOFS ANABASIS: interlinear translation by Hamilton and 

Clark. 

HOMEB'S ILIAD : interlinear translation by Hamilton and Clark. 

lb U/bOowed (y Sohodl EdiUoiu of the other Oattie WriUn, o» the mxmepkxn. 

The plan of these works is not new. It is merely the adaptation of the experience 
Of many of the best and most inquiring minds in educational pursuits — method* 
Ising what was rague and loose. When the Latin tongue was the only language 
of diplomacy and sdentiflc international communication, to acquire a knowledge 
of it was considered of more importance than now. This method was then recom- 
mended by Cardinal Wolsey, John Ascham, Latin Secretary to Queen EUiabeth, 
and by the best Latin Klidar and torUer of his time, John Milton ; and in testimony 
of it John Locke says : — " When, by this way of interlining Latin and English one 
with another, he has go), a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he may then 
be advanced a little further. Nor let the ci^ion that he wU then knoto it onfy bf 
timZf fright any one. This, when well considered, is not of any moment against, 
but plainly /or, this way of learning a language. The languages are only to be 
learned by rots; and he that speaks them well has no other rule but that," la 
teaobiog classes by oral dictation, these works present advantages that no others dOk 
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ABSTRACTS 

From BeviewB^ Notices, and BecommenduHons ofth£ Jn- 
terlinear Series of Latin Classics, published by Gha& 
Dbselveb, No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 



From tU New York Bw3y JHmei. 

The use of interlinear translations of the ClassicB has the sanetioB 
of common sensei and has been warmly recommended bj such men 
as Cardinal Wolsey, Erasmus, Boger Ascham, John Milton, John 
Locke, and Sidney Smith. 

We believe, with Sidney Smith, that this system, « the time being 
given, will make better scholars ; and, the degree of scholarship be- 
ing given, a much shorter time will be needed." 

Charles Desilver, the Philadelphia publisher, has commenced issu- 
ing a series of Greek and Latin Classics, with interlinear translations, 
greatly superior to any we have yet seen. 

FromEUsM D. Willard, Nm York, Correapondeni of the Boston AUoi. 

Permit me to propose to all amateur students of the Greek and 
Latin Classics, from Maine to CaHfomia, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Charles Desilver, of Philadelphia/ for the interlinear translations, 
which he is now issuing. 

Having myself spent five weary years at Greek and Latin, I think 
I may pretend to venture an opinion in favour of the new system, 
that is, to the general class of students, but with teachers, quite old 
enough. 

I\rom the Daily Delta, New Orlearu. 
C^SAK. — A more admirable literal translation of every word la 

Cesar's great work, it would be impossible to meet with. 
It must serve as the best possible work for the Latin student ^ 

HoKAGS. — A new edition, carefully revised and collated by Tho« 

mas Clark. Too much praise cannot be given for the conscientioag 

manner in which the task has been performed. 



From the Bulletin, New Orleans. 

YlBOIL AND HOBAGB, IHTBBLINSAK. — ThcSC tWO bOOkS should b« 

In the hands of every scholar. They are gotten up in superior style, 
Mid would adorn any library 
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Ihm J, 8. Btricklir, Tounffttovn, Pa, 
I Imre been using the interliAear translations, of the Classics, pub- 
lished by yon, and am so well pleased with them, that I would like 
to hare the transUtians of all the clasac authors you may hereafter 
puNiah. 

/Vmn JS, C, SinumdBt Oremwocdf AbhmOe DUtrict, 8. C 
I haTe recently obtained a copy of Virgil Interlinear, published by 
you. I am Tery much pleased with it; for, since I am studying the 
language by myself, it renders me all the assistance to ^A had f^m 
an experienced teacher. 

From T. Walter l^each, M, Z>., Newmarket, JV. ff. 

I leam that you haye published a series of the Qreek and La& 
Glassies, with interlinear translations. 

The idea stzilies me as being a good one, i^id calculated to render 
the study of the Greek and Ijatin Ts^tly less irksome, by obviating 
the necesuty for continual referenpe to the lexicon. 

I promise to use my influence to bring them into notice hero. 



Fk'om J, R. Howard^ Ann Arbor^ MicK 

I am DOW using the interlinears, thai you have already published, 
and I find them of immense Talue to n^e. 



From H, R, Ferry, Cfreen Mount CoUeye, Richmond, hid. 

We are using your interlinear translations, and would be pleased 
to know what other Classics you haye published. 
Please let us know soon. 

From D, L, Quin, WiUitton, 8, C. 
I use your interlinear Virgil and Ceesar in my academy, and. wish 
Horace, Sallust, and Cicero, if arranged on the same plan. 



From JD. O, Ranuaun, StateeviUe, iV. 0. 

I recently saw a copy of your interlinear Horace, with which I was 
extremely pleased, 

I find from examination of it, that it will, greatly aJlcTiate my 
labors as an instructor, and I am therefore anxious to procure it, af 
weU as all other Latin and Greek works. on the same plaiu 



SARGENT'S STANDARD SPEAKER. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
in one derhi-ocMvo volume of 6bS pages, 

THS STANDARD SPEAKER, 

OOHTAlklKd 

€imim k 1^xni aui J§ii\i% 

nm D£ClAMATION III SCHOOLS, ACADEMICS, LYCEUMS, C0UE6CS. 

flewly translated or compiled from celebrated Orators, Aathors, and popqlM 

Debaters, ancient and modem. 

A TREATISE ON ORATORY AND ELOCUnOil. 

WITH NOTES EXPLANATORY AND BlOGRi PHlCAL. 
BY EPES SABGENT. 
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HiUi work has been compiled with great care, and ooata uB a m^diigr «f 
»ew pieces. It is £u- more oonprehcBsivc than any similar week, atod k 
adapted for use not only as a Speaker, bat to the general reader, as*a Mllea- 
tion containing many new, rare, and elegant extracts. 

From among a great number of commendatory nodces recMved tnm 
essayists, the press, and teachers of elocution, a few are sui^olned. 



From E. P. Whipplb, Esq., (lU w^lUknowm E99a^wt mmd OrUie. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is the beet compQation of Am 
kind, in the yariety and in the comprehensiveness of its selectioni, which 
has been made on either side of the Atlantio. The variows pieces are sdeetad 
with great judgment from a long array of celebrated orators and writers. 
A good portion of the work is devoted to CKtracts from late speeches in 
France, England, and America, which have never before appeared in a eel- 
lection of the kind; and the works of the great mas^ of eloqnenes^ 
Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Fox, Grattan, Emmett, Shiel, and Webster, have bee« 
earefiilly stadied for new specimens. The original translations from the 
French are admirably executed, and add a novel feature to the work. TkB 
aiAount of editorial labor expended on the whole compilation mast hmre 
been very great — greater, we think, than that of any other Speaker. 

The introductory treatise on Oratory and Elocution is a model of eoa« 
densation, full of matter, clear, sensible, and available ih every part. IStui 
only is the volume admirably adapted to serve its priAial purpose as m 
Speaker, but to the general reader it will be foulkd to be a most stimolatiiig 
and attraotive book, better than any work of <'el^(aBt eztraeti'' w« hasf 

■^^ iW) 
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From tke Knickerhoeker {N, T.) Magaains. 
While be (the compiler) has retained all the Indispensable nasterpieee^ 
and restored many that have been omitted from the collections the last 
twenty years* he has giren an amount of fresh, new, and appropriate mat- 
ter, that will astonish and delight the youthful prise-seeking orators of our 
MS demies and schools. He has translated from Mirabeao and Vietor Hog* 
a number of speeches of appropriate length, that will become as familiar as 
the *' Give me liberty or give me death" speech of Patrick Henry. 



from S. 8. Dizwell, Esq., late Principal of the PubUe Latin School, Boston. 
The volume seems to me to be a very yaluable one, and to contain mora 
aTailablo matter than any book of the kind I ever saw. Beside the old 
■tandard pieces, yon hare given ns a great many new ones, and, to mj sur- 
prise, have put a new yigor into some of the old traikslationsy whieh makei 
them quite new4Ukd redolent of their originals. 



JVoai tJu LowtU Courier. 
The whole range of ancient and modem oratory, pulpit, forensic, er < 
•lonal, as well as of poetry, dramatic, lyrical, or epic, has been explored, and 
the choicest gems from each brought together into this literary caskeL The 
Tolume should be on the table of erery friend of elegant letters, as a eoUeo- 
lion of rare and beautifal extracts, to be read and read agina. 



From the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
The Tolnma deserres to be, what its title elaims, s ''Btaxdamd 

firiAKKB." 



From the New York Expre»9, 
The Standard Speaker Is one of the most superbly executed works that 
•ver emanated from the American press, and is the best book for the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, ever issued in the language. It must 
■hseome a standard school-book, wherever reading and elocution are taught. 



From the New York Home JoumaL 
The chimerical "systems," through which a short out tc the attainment 
af good elocution is promised, are set down at their true value. All ths 
mpailable Information on the subject is here summed up. The principal de- 
.partment is the Senatorial ; and this is muob mure full and satiffaotory thwi 
•nything of the kind that has yet appeared in any elocutionary oalieedon. 



It is adapted to the wants of the whole Union, Md not of a teeUon^^Ifow 
OrUarn Picajfume* 
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PARTICULAR ATTENTION 

IS INVITED TO 

C[jarlefi MtBllntvs 

SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
UPON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 

AMONG THEM ARE 

JOHNSTON'S SERIES. 
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JOHNSTOFS TURNER'S CHEMISTRY. 

A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 

Ml TBB BASI8 or DR. TURNER'S ELEMENTS OW CHBHIBTRY, CONTAnmrO> IH A 

CONDENSED FORM, ALL THE MOST IMPORTANT PACTS AND PRINCIPUIl 

or THE SCIENCE. DESIGNED AS A TEXT-BOOK IN COLLEGES 

AND OTHER SEMINARIES OF LEARNING. ' 

A NEW EDITION. 

BY JOHN JOHNSTON, A.M., 

Professor of Natural Science in Wesleyan Universitj. 

JOHNSTON'S TURNER'S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 

rOK THK F8K OF OOHUON SCHOOLS. On* ToL 18mo. 
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JOHNSTOFS NATURAL PHILOSOPHr. 

RBVXSBD BDZTZOVr> 

ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 

COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, AND DESIGNED AS A TEXT* 
BOOK IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

BY JOHN JOHNSTON, A.M., 

raOnSSOB OV NATiniAL aCIBNOB IN THE WX8LITAN UVITXBSITT. 

The aboT6 valuable eeiiea of books were prepared by Johh JoRssroVt 
A.M., Profeesor of Natural Science in the Weeleyan University, Middle* 
town, Ct. The Chemistry is the standard text-book of many of the lead- 
nig Colleges and prominent Medical Institutions of the country. The 
dlementary Chemistry, very recently published, has been adopted in 
many High Schools and Academies, in all parts of the country. 
. The present edition of Johnston*s Natural Philosophy will be toond 
much enlarged and improved. Exact in its definitions, original in its 
■ illustrations, full and familiar in explanation, the publishers are assured 
It will require only to be examined to be approved. It has been recently 
fseommendttd by, the Board of Education of the State of New Hampshirt 
fbr the use of the Common Schools of the State ; it has also baen adopted ia 
the High School of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and in many Academias and 
Schools in various sections of the eonntiT. 

A few notices of the serieB, from among many which have been reeelTeA 
•re appended: 
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WORKS ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Extrmetfrom the Proeeedinga of the School €kmmxnioner$ of the 8taH q^ 

New Hampshire, 
At a iLeeting of the Commissioners of Common Scbools for the State of 
New Hampshire, held in Concord, Angusti 1851, it was, on motion of Mr. 
Wbidden, of Lancaster, Coos dbunty, 

Voud, To recommend "Johnston's Natural Philosophy" to be used in th« 
Common Schools of the State. 



From M, J. Williams, Profeaeor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, ^ 
South Carolina College, Columbia, S, C. 
I consider Johnston's Manual of Natural Philosophy a good text-book for 
elementary instruction in schools and academies. 

Extract from the Record of the Proceedings of the Board of Visitors sf tka 
Natchez Institute, Natchez, Miss, 
At a meeting of the Board of Visitors of the Natchez Institute, John- 
■ton's Natural Philosophy, and Johnston's Elements of Chemistry, weri 
nnanimously adopted as textbooks for the use of the pupils. 

Signed, L. M. PATTERSON, Secretary. 



Fiom Prof. BoorHfofthe High School, Philadelphia, 
1 find, upon a careful examination of Johnson's Manual of Chemistryt 
that it is extremely well adapted to the objects for which it is designed. 
As a text-book, I regard it as superior to Turner*s Chemistry, on which 
it is based, being more condensed and practical, and yet sufficiently and 
equally presentmg the late rapid advancement of the science. 



Extract from a Letter of F. Merkick, Professor of Chemistry in the Ohis 
Wesleyan University and Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohw. 
Having carefully examined Johnston's Turner's Chemistry, witbout 
ipecifying its particular excellencies, I am free to say that I regard it as 
an excellent text-book. Indeed to most students in the higher seminariea 
of learning, I know of no book upon the subject, which I would recom* 
mend in preference to it. 

Frmn John F. Fraser, Professor of General Chemistry in the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, 
I find it to be a carefully compiled and well digested Treatise, and, as 1 
believe, well adapted to serve the purpose of a text-book. 

This work has been introduced into many Academies and sereral Col 
leges, and is held in the highest estimation. 



WORKS ON THE NATURAL SCIENOBS. 



GUY'S ASTRONOMY. 

AND 

KEITH ON THE GLOBES. 

GUY AND KEITH. 
GUY ON ASTRONOMY, AND KEITH ON THE GLOBES: 

hj's ieiDeots of Astronomy, and an Abridgment of Keith's New Treatise on the Glabei 

THIRTEENTH AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTSi 

▲KD AN EXPLANATION OV THB ASTKONOMIGAL PAKT OP IH£ AMERICAN 

ALMANAa 

SlluBttiitti mitji (fclgjitutt f UtH, 

MUinr AXD BTGRAYSD OH BtML, TBI TBI BVT XAimB. 



A Tolame containing Gay's popular Treatise of Astronomy, and Keith 
•u tile Glebes, having been submitted to us for examination, and carefully 
aAaiUKied, we can without any hesitation recommend it to the notice and 
patrouage ol parents and teachers. The work on Astronomy is clear 
intelligiblo, a.id suited to the comprehension of young persons. It com- 
prises a grottt amount of information and is w^l illustrated with steel 
•ogravings. Kciih on the Globes has lone been recognised as a standard 
school book. Thu ^Tesent edition, comprised in the same volume with the 
Astronomy, is impio'vd by the omission of much extraneous matter, and 
the reduction of size Aid price. On the whole, wa know of no school 
Dook which comprised vo much in so little space as the new edition ol 
dny and Keith. 

THOMAS EUSTACE, CHARLES MEAD, 

JOHN HASLAM, BENJAMIN MAYO, 

W. CURRAN, HUGH MORROW, 

SAMUEL CLENDEMN, J. H. BLACK. 



The following teachers of Bvliimore, concur in the dpinion afaote ex- 
pressed: 

E. B ENNETT, O. W. TRE ADWELL, 

C. F. BANSEMAR, JAMES 8HANLEY, 

E. R. HARNEY, DAVID KING, 

ROBERT O'NEim ROBERT WALKER, 

N. SPELMAN, D. W. B. McCLELAN. 
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MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

vzBGxzrzj^ MzziiTj^Rir zirsTZTnTa 

MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 

BY COL. FRANCIS IL SMITH, 

8TTPKK1NTENDENT OF THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTt. 

INTRODUCTION TO SMITH AND DUKE'S 
ARITHMETIC. 

BY FRANCIS H.SMITH, A.M. 



AMERICAN STATISTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

DESIGNED FOR ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 

BY FRANCIS H. SMITH, A.M. 

0op«rintendeiit and Professor of Mathematics in the Virginia Military Institate; I 
Professor of Mathematics in Hampden Sydney College, and formerly Assistant 
Professor in the United States Military Academy, West Point; 

AWD R. T. W. DUKE, 

Aflsistant PrdSsssor of Mathematics in the Virginia Militaiy Institute. 

THIRD EDITION. 



KEY TO SMITH AND DUKE'S AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

PREPARED BY WILLIAM FORBES, 
Aodstant Professor of Mathematics in the Virginia Military Institute. 

SMITH'S ALGEBRA. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

FEIPARKD FOR THE USE OP THE CADETS OF THE VIRGINIA BflLrfAm 

INSTITUTE, AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT STATE OP MATU& 

MATICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS, AC ADEMUB& 

AND COLLEGES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

B7 FRANCIS H. SMITH, A.M. 

This work is designed to present as complete an Elementary course of 
Algebra, as the time devoted to the study of Mathematics in the Colleges 
ol jur country will allow ; while it i^ill be equally within the comprebon- 
•ion of the pupil of the High School or Academy. 



MODERN LANGUAGES. 



MANESCA'8 FRENCH GRAMMAR; 

Or. tkf Serial afld Oral Method of Teaching Languages : — Adapted to the Fresdi 

BT L. MANESOA. 

SERIAL AMD ORAL METHOD. 
MANESCA'S FRENCH READER. 

FMpared for th« use of Stadento who have gone through the Course of LesvjBf 

contained in the method ; to which is added, 

A TABLE OF THE FEENOH VERBS, 

Arranged and elaeeiiled on a new plan, calculated to facilitate greatly thdr 

aoquisitlon. Br L. Mahssca. 

EXTRACTS OF NOTICES OF MANESCA'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
From the New York Daily Tribune, 

This is no doubt one of the most rational and effective manuals for the 
teaching of languages that has ever been prepared ; anjr person, with an 
ordinary de^ee of attention, may, with its aid, be certain of obtaining a 
sound, practical knowledge of the French in a short time. The Serial and 
Oral method was discovered by John Manesca, who devoted a life of pro- 
found philosophical investigation to the subject of teaching languages. 
The result of nis labours was the creation of the system in question. Va- 
rious imitations have been made of his matchless method, and it has become 
more widely and popularly known under other names than his own. The 
most successful imitation is that made by Ollendorff, of Paris, a Ger- 
man teacher, into whose hands the system fell b^ accident, a few years 
linoe, and who appropriated it as an invention of his own. 

From ike New York Evening Fott, 

This appears to us a very able work, arranged with great order and 
method, and admirably adapted to the end it has in view. " I call the 
method, the Serial,*' says the author in the preface, " because the elements 
of our language are distributed and classified in a series, that is, in a natu- 
rally progressive and connected order, conformable to the nature of lan- 
guage and to the laws of acquisition of the understanding." The ele- 
ments are arranged, each in its proper place, forming one great chain of 
connected and dependent links. With the aid of this Serial arrangement 
the student is led on by easy steps, from the simpler to the more complex 
part of the language, and acquires it without the vexatious labour, grow- 
ing out of the artificial difficulties which false systems create. The term 
Oral indicates that the method communicates a knowledge of the spoken 
language. 

The oral exercises have been prepared, and are introduced for the pur 
pose ol communicating this knowledge. The serial and oral method is the- 
same in pnnciple as that which nature employs in teaching the child its 
mother tongue, but bein^ adapted to maturer age, the series of which the 
language is composed, is condensed and greatly abridged, so that «ii 
amount of language can, in a few months, be acquired by the studivt 
which the child requires years to learn. 
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HISTOlilCAL SERIEa 




HISTORICAL SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 

oi 
CHARLES DESILVER. 

LOED'S HISTOEY. 

FROM THE TIME OF LUTHER TO THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
JOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS >ND COLLEGES 

BY JOHN LORD, A.M., 

LSCTUBE& on IIIST0R7. 



Of the iitncss of Mr. Lord to prepare such a historF^ some ^phoioji av9 
^ formed from a perusal of the English and American tcstikrontala M his 
Historical Lecturfes, a few of which are appended. 



HISTORICAL SERIES. 



%MAM««M««AMM«*# 




PINNOCK'S HISTORICAL SEKIES. 



^t0t0t0t0*0*0t0t^m0^0* f t0 



PINNOCK'S ENGLAND. 



REVISED EDITION. 



njf VOOKV nfPROTED BDinON or DR. GOLDSMITH'S HISTOBT OF BNaLABifi^ 

FROM THE INVASION OF JULIUS C^SAR 
TO THB DBJ^TH OF OBOBOB THB ZZ. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO THE YEAR 1846: • 

WITH QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION AT THE END OF EACH SECTION | 

BmDIS A TAUITT OF YALUABU IMFORMATION ADDXD THSOUSHOUT THB WOIUI» 

OMtfirting of Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns and eminent Persons, ooploos Elxpla^ 

natory Notes, Remarks on the Politics, Manners and Literatim of tlie Age^ 

and an Outline of the Constitution. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENQRAVINQS 
wn KumBMJt Am firb axxkican, cobrkoted and BxymD raoii vhi thbtt^iiub 

KKOUSH EDRTOK. 

By W. C. TAYLOR^ LL. D., of Trinity College, DuBLnr, 

Author of a Manual of Andent and Uodetn History, Ao. Ac. 
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